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W OT long ago Quincy Howe, in a radio 
talk about current scientific advances, 
remarked that while scientists had 
bared the universal source of energy in 
splitting the atom, they had yet to discover 
the source of life. He implied and quite cor- 
rectly that this would be the greatest of all 
scientific discoveries. 

Well, science is going after it from a good 
many fronts. 

Psychologists, working"' from nerve ends 
and skin structure on to the brain, represent 
one mode of attack bn this most baffling 
mystery. But in general their approach is 
through reaction to stimulus of one kind, or 
another and has a long way to go (and a 
considerable change in point of view to 
attain) before its students delve into the ' 
causes of such reaction. 

The Seaf of Life 

It is highly improbable that^the brain is 
the seat of life — its source must probably be 
found elsewhere. Psychologists for the most 
part merely attempt to show that the brain 
is merely an instrument ©{...reaction rather 
than of a source of independent thought and 
will. 

As such they are in direct opposition to 
virtually all religions which attempt to give 
man a soul beyond the mere tools of existence 
— yet religions have practised psychology for 
many thousands of years in their uses of mass 
inspiration and the confessional. 

^re scientists come closer perhaps than 
any others, including the nuclear physicists — 
^ough heaven only knows what the latter 
may turn up at any moment. In delving into 
solar energy they are getting awfully close to 
the elemental — where surely the source of 
life must lurk. 

But your so-called “pure” scientist, having 
passed far beyond the {certainties of finite 
mathematical formulae, becomes ultimately a 
philosopher — and philosophy is also ap- 
proached through theological and physiologi- 
.oal routes if followed to their ultima tes. 

So, like the gradual tying together of 
scientific formulae hitherto considered far 
apart as the poles — like the relations between 



electricity, gravity, light and other, basic 
forces of the universe into 'various Branches 
of a more or less finite whole — ^formerly op- 
posed human credos of religion, philosophy 
and science are ever coming closer. 

It is possible that certain men of certain 
religions, without the aid of what we call 
science today, have more closely approached 
at times the knowledge of what is life, than 
have our most advanced laboratory and field 
technicians. Lacking the burden of scientific 
proof, it becomes a moot point for argument. 

Faith is Essential 

But what is evident is that there need be no 
fortified and jealously guarded boundary 
between the forces of science and faith— fqr 
without faith there can be neither science 
nor religion. Yet for some reason it takes a 
human of high personal caliber to under- 
stand this point — and few scientists or so- 
called “men of God” have such unbigot^ 
intelligence. 

Personally we have never been able to 
understand what makes such obvious truth 
so hard to accept. But we well remember a 
philosophy class at the great university we 
attended in which the instructors asked us, 
for the sake of following a theory, -to suppose 
there were no God— at which several irate 
members of the class rose and insisted there 
was a God. And believe it or not they were 
serious. 

Maybe the great discovery, when it comes, 
will clear up a lot of such dead wood. Some- 
thing has to happen to increase the flexibility 
of average human belief v/ithout annihil- 
ating faith. If it doesn’t we can expect some 
idiot to inflict destruction upon us with the 
noblest possible motives. 



OUR NEXT ISSUE , 

•^HE novel with which we are starting off 
^ STARTLING STORIES for 1948 is THE 
BLUE FLAMINGO, by Hannes Bok. It is one 
of the mt«t unusual and stirring and thought- 
(ConUnued on page 8) 
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(Continued from page 6) 
provoking tales that has come to our atten- 
tion in a long time. 

Briefly the story concerns a group of men 
who break out of a Florida prison and hide 
out in the swamps with the feminine consort 
of one of their number as guide. They are a 
quarrelsome quartet of highly vari^ capa- 
bilities, none of them prepared for what they 
discover deep in the Everglades. 

What they come upon niay well have been 
the fountain of youth for which the late 
Ponce de Leon hunted in vain. It is ap- 
parently a stone stairway inside a moss- 
grown ruin — but upon reaching its top they 
find the blue flamingo and another stairway, 
which leads to a tangential world of strange 
dimensional forms and even stranger effect 
upon its visitors. 

This is a story of magic and mystery and 
scientific marvel which should cause most of 
its readers to ponder upon its conclusions 
long after they have laid it down. And it is 
written by a master of pseudo science and 
fantasy who has long rated close to the top 
of the field. -THE BLUE FLAMINGO will in- 
crease his stature still more. 

For the Hall of Fame we have a real 
classic — Edmond Hamilton’s brilliant A 
CONQUEST OF TWO WORLDS. In reprint- 
ing this great novelet from WONDER 
STORIES of February, 1932, we are answer- 
ing a long-term and widespread readers’ 
demand. 

It is actually a simple tale — ^narrating the 
beginning- of interplanetary travel and the 
resulting wars, of conquest upon Mars and 
Jupiter, with men of Earth playing out'their 
inevitable roles, noble and ignoble, treacher- 
ous and greedy and magnificent. 

Yet in its very sense of inevitability, of fate 
in the highest meaning of the word, A CON- 
QUEST OF TWO .WORLDS is like reading 
history — with the added fascination of explor- 
ing an unknown and the thrill of pioneering 
in space. You" who have read it will be glad 
to read it again — and for those to whom it 
is new a tremendous thrill is in store. 

For the r^t, we have a fine selection of 
short stories at least up’ to our recent level 
(Continued on page 94) 
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lou rememLer the day Charlie Fisher 
istarted in Factory Office. You remember 
hie early weeks when you “broke him in.” 
Today he^s clearing off the old desk and 
moving into a job ahead of yours. YouVe 
been ten years longer with the company 
and you can^t understand it. 

Do some realistic checking up and 
you’ll find that Fisher has been train,’ 
ing himself for the demands and respon- 
sibilities of larger positions. It isn’t too 



late for you to do the same by taking an 
L C, S. Shop Practice Course. 

Thousands of successful Americans 
have acq[uired their all-important Shop 
Practice training from the world-famous 
International Correspondence Schools. 
The man who has moved around you 
quite possibly sent in this coupon once. 
And it wouldn\t be surprising if the man 
who employs you both is a former /. C. S. 
studem. Many employers are. 
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An indescribable and horrible group of invaders horn space 
had held the world in thrall — and one man, a discredited 
scientist, stood alone in a last-ditch defense of humanity! 

CHAPTER I Angry, soundless accusations and counter- 

accusations. Then a cold,' hard thought, re- 
Drop Into Darkness porting fact. 

The air outside the ship was good and the 

T he ' space-craft landed. Silently, temperature bearable. There would be ani- 
Gently, in deep forest. Within it there rhals. Because pf this — the thought was icily 
was venom and dissension — silent sayage and meant gluttony — they would have 
venom, soundless dissension, thoughts. Only to move of themselves, rather than be car- 
thoughts — a thought of bitter reproach — for ried as was more convenient, 
gluttony. A thought of furious defensiveness. But half a dozen of them should be able to 

AN ASTONISHING COMPLETE NOVEL 

O 
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handle any single animals on a strange world. 
There must be, though, not — again the savage 
thought of gluttony — until they had learned 
■die nature of life on this world. Until they 
had some idea of its more intelligent and 
useful forms. 

The craft that had landed was not large. 
Where it rested amid huge forest patriarchs 
the branches had swerved aside and closed 
above it. It was hidden from above. But 
speckles of moonlight penetrated the leaves. 
They showed, presently, a circular slab in 
the ship’s side in the act of unscrewing. It 
was a door. 

The moonlight shone upon movement — 
upon movements — upon creatures in awk- 
ward, unaccustomed self-locomotion. They 
were very small compared to men and their 
appearance was extremely improbable. They 
hobbled painfully in a compact group. . 

At first they did not communicate even 
with each other, as if they strained whatever 
senses they possessed in the effort to savor 
the nature of this strange planet. Then the 
thoughts began. They expressed disgust — 
disdain. 

Then came the icy cold clear thought that 
here the ground was firm and the vegetation 
worn away, as if by the passage of many 
animals. 

They hobbled along the path. Presently 
there was a light, an artificial light. There 
was tumultuous interchange of thought at 
ground level among the struggling, painfully 
un-adept pedestrians. They moved forward 




A dog barked furiously and rushed at Uiem. 

The small creatures stood still. The dog 
slowed, and stopped, then curled up and lay 
snoring on the ground. The improbable 
tlungs inspected him. There was fury in the 
thought-exchanges. But the icy factual 
thought came again. This creature’s paws 
were not adapted to the making of artifacts 
such as the building yonder, nor the handling 
of tools required to make artificial lights. - So 
they should examine the building. 

HE tiny, loathesome creatures hobbled 
painfully toward it. Presently. . . . 

Men carried them back to the craft in 
which they had come. The men walked with 
the curious gait of sleep-walkers. And when 
the men had gone away again the craft that 
had landed in the forest was filled with re- 
joicing. It was silent rejoicing, soundless 
glee — ^glee which rose to the status of rebel- 
lion. Mutiny took place, with every member 
of the crew a mutineer and joyously resolved 
to remain upon this planet for always. 

The icy factual thought recurred again. 
No gluttony — ^not yet. The intelligent life 
on this planet was highly-developed. 
Alarmed, it might be dangerous. But if the 
whole thing were carefully planned and 
properly carried out. . . . 

The guard’s flashlight played on Jim Hunt 
for a bare instant before he let go and fell 
like a stone into the blackness under the 
dirig’ibleT He felt a raging triumph even as 
the ship’s huge elongated form shrank swift- 
ly and was blotted out against the stars. 

The light had played on him at just the 
right instant and from just the right angle. 
The guard would swear that he’d been emp- 
ty-handed — that he’d jumped to his death 
from the Security patrol-ship Cinqiioin, in 
the darkness and at fifteen thousand feet, 
rather than submit to recapture. And that 
was what Jim Hunt wanted. 

But the. odds were great that the guard 
would tell the exact truth. As he fell he had 
the seat-pack, to be sure. After breaking 
out of the prison cab he'd taken it from the 
crew’s cabin of the ship in a desperate and 
stealthy foray down from the maze of braces 
and wires and billowing sluggish balloons 
within the framework of the monster airship. 

But he’d allowed himself to be cornered 
and sighted up near the bow, as if he’d been 
trying in the ultimate of desperation to find 
some hiding-place in which to conceal him- 
self against search. With honest testimony, 
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now, that he’d leaped to his death un- 
equipped, it might be that the theft of the 
seat-pack from the other end of the ship 
wouldn’t be noticed. 

It might be weeks or months before one 
seat-pack, emergency, type whatever-it-was, 
was missed and finally surveyed as expended 
or lost in the normal operations of the Se- 
curity Patrol Ship Cmquoin, And by that 
time Jim Hunt would either be safely hidden 
— or it wouldn’t matter. 

ALLING with the mounting velocity of 
dropped stone and trying desperately 
to wriggle into .the seat-pack’s straps, he 
grew savagely sure that it wouldn’t matter. 
He fell thirty-two feet the first second, sixty- 
four the second, ninety-six the third and a 
hundred and twenty-eight the fourth. He 
had one arm through one of the seat-straps 
but no more. 

At the tenth second he had dropped two 
thousand feet and was falling at the rate of 
a mile every sixteen seconds. At the fifteenth 
second the wind screamed about him as he 
hurtled earthward. He found himself grimac- 
ing savagely, falling through space like a 
meteor. 

The wind of his fall ran up the sleeve of 
his shirt and burst it. And he fought the 
wildly vibrating seat-pack, which trailed be- 
hind him. In a nightmare of perpetual fall- 
ing and blackness he knotted his hand in the 
strap he could not adjust and heaved. 

l^ere was a violent jerk. The pilot-chute 
was out and tending to check his fall. An- 
other jerk, more violent. The first descent- 
chute. Then, at two-second intervals, the 
four horrible wrenching heaves that were the 
others. Seat-packs, being designed for emer- 
gency use in the most literal possible sense 
of the term, do not contain one large para- 
chute, but five small ones. They open suc- 
cessively, making five lesser wrenchings at 
a man’s body instead of one overwhelming 
yank which could snap his neck. 

Twenty-five seconds after his drop into 
sheer blackness from the Security ship Jim 
Hunt dangled below a swiftly-descending 
series of parachutes in the midst of a tangi- 
ble darkness in which no star shone. He 
should, he believed, be over solid ground. 
But the Cinquoin might have made a detour 

• for some unguessable reason, he might de- 
scend into icy black salt sea, or into a 
lake or even a pond which would serve as 

• well to drown him as the ocean itself. 



There was a faint, faint radiance above 
him. The Cinquoin was playing searchlights 
below. That was quick work, considering. 
Had he been able to adjust the seat-pack as 
quickly as its manufacturers claimed, his 
drop would have been checked a long way 
back. 

The searchlight beams would have caught 
him above the cloud-bank which now hid 
him. Either the ship itself would have fol- 
lowed him to the ground or members of the 
Security Police v/ould have jumped too, de- 
laying the opening of their chutes so that 
they’d reach ground before him. Then he’d 
have been lost. 

The radiance, dim at best, grew fainter 
still and died. The officers of the Cinquoin 
would have the honest statement of the guard 
that he’d simply jumped. The seat-pack had 
been hidden behind his body and he was con- 
sidered rebellious enough and desperate 
enough to have committed suicide rather 
than live the rest of his life in Secairity 
Custody. 

There was no sign of a chute beneath the 
ship. Everything pointed to his death. The 
odds were — and he neither saw nor heard 
anything to lessen them— that the ship bad 
simply gone on to its destination, reporting 
him a suicide. 

He dropped through darkness. Presently a 
sound like gentle surf upon a beach came up 
from below but it came from a wide area. 
It was a wind of some force, beating upon 
trees. He set his jaws. He had an excellent 
chance of being killed in this landing. 

Or of losing his parachute-string when he 
struck — to be sighted from overhead when 
a routine patrol-plane search was made for 
his body. They wouldn’t really expect to 
find it unless buzzards guided them but 
chutes caught in a tree-top would tell them 
entirely too much. 

There was a sudden increase in the sound 
of wind-tossed branches, He smelled earth 
and woodland. , He felt branches flashing 
past him in the dark. Something lashed him 
cruelly, like a cat-o’-nine-tails. He struck 
violently in a pine-tree, and rebounded — 
he thought he had broken some ribs — and 
fell in a great, arching swoop. 

Suddenly he was drenched in a monstrous 
crashing of water all about him. Then, 
abruptly, the parachuterharness no longer 
tugged at him and he was knee-deep in a 
pond or stream, and the sound of wind among 
trees was a booming sound, inextricably 
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mixed with the swishing of many leaves. 
Arid it was overhead. 

He felt savagely triumphant. Jim Hunt 
was dead. The Security Police would con- 
cede it without question. The future would 
take care of itself. But somehow he’d show 
them! The fat-heads! 

Security! Security! That was the watch- 
word, now! 

They said that science had gone too far. 
There were a dozen fields in which research 
might turn up instruments so deadly or prin- 
ciples capable of- such monstrous applications 
that all research had to be supervised care- 
fully. 

So the World Government was formed — 
really to protect humanity against the con- 
sequences of its own intelligence. 

Men were capable of such brilliance in 
dealing with the forces of the universe, and 
such stupidity in dealing with each other that 
mankind had to be protected against itself. 
But unfortunately the World Government 
confused the hopes of the future with the 
real dangers - which menaced the safety of 
the present. ^ 

Jim Hunt had been solemnly adjudged a 
menace to the security of humanity. He’d 
been on his way to a Security Custody res- 
ervation to spend the rest of his life in con- 
finement. He’d have been gently treated, to 
be sure, even allowed tools and the means 
of research if he chose — under constant, de- 
tailed supervision. ,Biit he was to be impris- 
oned for life.’ 

OW, though, he waded ashore in the 
darkness, pulling carefully on his para- 
chute-lines. It took him a long time to get 
the billowing masses of cloth — some of it 
wetted — into a bundle that he could carry 
and ultimately hide. 

■He neither saw nor heard any signs of hu- 
man life. But he moved cautiously into black 
forest, carrying the untidy bundle which had 
been the compact emergency-chute. He 
forced his way on at random until he realized 
that he might be moving in a circle. 

Then he lay down, to wait for dawn. He 
was not wholly at ease. If there, was the 
least suspicion that he had escaped, Security 
would hunt him from aloft with infra-red 
scanners that could note the heat of his body 
from an incredible distance. There were so 
many things that could be done if his sur- 
vival was suspected! And of course a man 
who was dangerous to Security wotdd be 



hunted much more relentlessly than a mere 
murderer. 

He could not sleep for a long time. Then 
he tried deliberately to relax. He would need 
all his strength and cunning presently. He 
willed his taut, tense muscles to relax. He 
made himself comfortable with parachute- 
silk under him on a bed of soft woods-mold, 
scraped together by groping fingers. He lay 
still and relaxed . . . relaxed , . . Presently 
he knew gratefully that in a little while he 
would sleep. ... 

Then there were little nibbling thoughts 
around the edge of his mind. Not his own 
thoughts — alien, patient, insinuating thoughts, 
thoughts that were not the product of his 
own brain. 

“Nice . . said the thoughts. “Nice . . . 
Everything is nice . . . This is the nicest place 
in the world . . . Everyone is happy . . . 
This is nice. . . .” 

J IM HUNT made a convulsive gesture 
and sprang to alertness there in the 
darkness in an unseen forest. 

His hands clenched. His heart pounded 
horribly. Sweat poured out all over his 
body in streams. 

He hadn’t sweated like this even when he 
jumped from the dirigible in the hope that 
while falling he’d be able to work himself 
into the harness of an emergency parachute. 
His heart. hadn’t pounded at this tempo when 
he was about to land, swept at breakneck 
speed across the surface of a forest he 
couldn’t see. 

He was panting and his whole body turned 
cold from the sweat that had poured out over 
it. The forest was still, save for the booming 
sound of the wind overhead. Now that he 
was aroused and awake and panicky, it was 
hard to detect the thing that had stirred him 
so. 

But he soothed himself by force of will. 
He waited and he was just barely able to feel 
the nibbling, soothing, insinuating ideas. 

“Nice . . came the thought, persuasive 
but very faint. “This is nice . . . Everything 
is nice . . . Everything feels good . . . Sleep 
is good . , . Sleep is nice. . . 

A murderous rage surged up in Jim Hunt’s , 
whole body. The nibbling thoughts faded 
abruptly. 

He sat grimly with his back against a tree. 
His eyes burned in the blackness. When 
dawn broke his expression was grim and 
utterly formidable. 
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Voices of the "Things*’ 



§ OME while after sunrise he found what 
might be termed a farmhouse — a log 
cabin, typical of mountain country, where 
erosion kept cleared land poor and not even 
cattle could be raised with any great profit. 
It was not large, and there were a sagging 
porch and wasteful rail fences and poverty- 
stricken outbuildings. From hiding Jim Hunt 
examined it keenly. 

It was exquisitely ironic that he should 
have defied the Security Police and been 
sentenced to life Security custody because 
of his experimental work on the amplifica- 
tion and transmission of thought. He had 
dropped out of the sky in a thousand-to-one 
attempt at escape and run into those nibbling 
thoughts the night before. They were what 
he’d been given sentence for — transmitted 
thought. 

Now he understood some of the Security 
Police testimony. It had been testified that, 
after an official admonishment not to continue 
a certain line of experiment, he had at- 
tempted to carry on his work in secret. They 
swore that detectors proved he had contin- 
ued and that he had associates or confeder- 
ates with whom he cooperated. 

He knew that the testimony about the de- 
tectors was untrue because his work had 
been done in a cellar lined with quarter-inch 
plates of high-hysteresis iron. Nothing his 
apparatus produced could get through that! 
-No detectors could have caught his fields 
outside that barrier! • 

So when Security Police gave evidence that 
he’d continued his work in secret, that was 
true enough. But when they swore that de- 
tectors showed -his fields and that he had 
confederates in research, that wasn’t true. 
He’d thought them liars. 

Now he understood. Thought-fields weren’t 
directional. He wasn’t sure yet how they 
could spread out and concentrate again at a 
distance^— and be present in between — and 
still give no indication, of their point of ori- 
gin. 

But you couldn’t locate a tran^nitter by 

The Thing stru»led desperate- 



The Thing stru»led desperate- 
ly, encircled by the flames. 
<CHAPTER VI) 
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any sort of directionrfinding device. He knew 
that. And he knew fully that there' was dan- 
ger in the development of the transmission of 
thought. But he’d felt that there was greater 
danger in its non-development. 

Those small, nibbling, insinuating thoughts 
were proof that he was right Somebody else 
was using it for the one purpose that Security 
most feared — the implanting of beliefs and 
opinions In unsuspecting other persons. 

And because it was happening, because 
Security had condemned him for studying 
the problem, because all worth-while re- 
search was now driven underground — ^why, 
Jim Hunt was filled at once with a murder- 
ous rage and a chilly panic. Everything he 
believed in was endangered. 

Those smalli sneaking thoughts on the very 
edge of sleep were not thoughts that the av- 
erage person would recognizfe as alien, as di- 
rected, as not his own. They would seem to 
be his own thoughts. With skill any thoughts 
could be suggested. 

He would believe this or believe that or 
believe that such-and-such was the case de- 
spite appearances. All his will and all his 
intelligence would be applied to the defense 
or realization of the ideas he believed his 
own. 

Which was dangerous — ^which could be 
fatal. Even the Nazis, thirty years back, had 
had no such infallible system for the im- 
planting of false ideas. It was that danger 
which had made the Security Laws forbid 
all experiment with amplified thought-trans- 
mission. 

The law read: 

An Act to amend an act ... to amend an 
act entitled, ‘An Act to Regulate and License 
Study and Research and Various Sciences’ 

. . . Sec, IV. Part 3, Par. (c) , ‘The amplifica- 
tion of the physical factors involved in . 
thought, awareness, perception, apperception, 
reason, knowledge, memory, or any of the 
phenomena included in human or animal con- 
sciousness is forbidden save in official Se- 
curity experimental zones and under first- 
priority supervision. The violation of this 
. provision shall be a first-degree offense 
against Security and may be punished by 
death or such lesser penalty as the court 
may decree.’ 

First-priority supervision requires that a 
proposed experiment be described m minute 
detail and submitted for approval, and that, 
if it is approved, it shall Ik performed by 
Security scientist only, with the proponent 
advised of the results only if (a) the official 
Security scientists consider it safe and/or 
desirable to perform it, (b) if they find the 
time to do so, and (c) if they desire to pass 



on the information gained. Actually, re- 
stricting a line of research to first-priority 
supervision means simply that no research, 
was done. 

Jim Hunt had been sentenced for violation 
of the law. And it was too late to prevent the 
danger. Security had detectors which could 
show up the existence ofjhought-fields and 
their intensity. But Security wouldn’t allow 
experiment to develop thought-transmission, 
because the practice could be desperately 
dangerous. 

But thought-transmission was a fact. It 
was being used. And Security had prevented 
the discovery of means to control it. In all 
the world only Jim Hunt knew of this sjpe- 
cific gap in the Security system which 
claimed to protect men against their own 
abilities. 

But that gap was enough to wreck all of 
civilization. It was ironic that the only evi- 
dence so far was the intrusion of tiny, nib- 
bling thoughts into the brain of one man 
the edge of sleep, and that man a criminal 
for-having learned to recognize it. 

Now he lay at the edge of a small clearing 
and watched a log cabin and the languid 
movements of the family which inhabited it. 
In three hours he learned that there were 
two adults and seven children living there. 
There were a grown girl and two gangling 
boys in their teens, the rest ranged down 
to a baby whom he hadn’t seen but had heard 
wailing. s. 

LL seemed languid to the point of being 
unnatural. All were apathetic as if they 
were weak. The children of an age to play 
sat down on the bare earth outside the cabin 
and fumbled -with clumsy toys or talked. 
They did not run. 

One of the adolescent boys sat on the edge 
of the porch and looked vacantly into space. 
That was all. Toward noon the man of the 
family went slowly to a nearby field and hoed 
in it without energy. He stopped often to 
rest. 

Jim Hunt studied every movement and 
every action that he could see. These folk 
looked unwell. They looked as if they might 
be chronic sufferers from hookworm. But the 
farm,- though poor and slovenly enough, at 
least appeared as if there had been work done 
on it in the past. It was difficult to believe 
that this lackadaisical, unenergetic family 
could earn a living on rocky hillside land. 
At noon, he felt sure that, whatever the 
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decision had been on the Cinquoin as to his a settled exhaustion. The net result was 
fate and whatever or whoever was responsi- something to chill the blood, 
ble for the sly small thoughts he’d picked up, They weren’t alarming in themselves but 
he would be in no danger from this family, he thought of the sly, soothing thoughts in 
They had surely no thought of trying to hunt the night. But for that experience Jim 
down a fugitive, from a Security ship. They might have considered this family merely as 
had not the energy. unusually pale and sickly-looking. Even now • 

And if the thoughts he’d picked up had not he had no real reason to couple their' ap- 
been directed at him but had been picked up pearance with the terrifying surmises those 
simply because he was in the neighborhood nibbling thoughts had roused. Reason, in- 
of their focus, they wouldn’t know of his ex- deed, insisted that there was no connection, 
istence at all. They surely weren’t responsi- But the feeling of connection was there, 
ble for those thoughts and in any case he had The grown girl looked at him. She could 
not much fear that his own reaction to them have been pretty had she been less pale and 
had been noted. thin. She spoke listlessly. 

The transmission of thought is difficult “How-do, stranger. My, you look strong!” 
enough. To receive clearly from a chosen Then she paused, her eyes abstracted. “We 
un-amplified individual consciousness, with doii’t see many strangers here. Where you 
other consciousnesses present, should be im- from?” 

possible. The transmitter of those soothing “Trampin’,” said Jim Hunt, remembering to 
ideas of happiness very probably was un- drop the final g. “Just trampin’. You get 

aware of Jim’s existence. Still. ... kihda hungry trampin’, too. I thought I’d 

He wormed his way back into wood try to earn a meal.” 
and brushed himself off carefully. He went The man from the field came slowly up to 
through undergrowth and trees to where a the house. His face was seamed and weather- 

trail led to the farm. He marched confidently beaten. He had the craggy features of the 

ahead. Presently he came out into the clear- mountaineer. He had that queer expression of 

ing. He cast his eyes about as if seeing it for tranquillity overlaying exhaustion, too, but 

the first time. He walked toward the house. in his face there was also an odd content of 

The children sitting in the dirt turned their bewilderment, 
heads and stared at him. The adolescent on 

the edge of the porch raised his eyes and HUNT stood up. 

looked at him dumbly. The father of the “Howdy,” he said quietly. “I stopped 

family, off in a nearby field, stopped and by to see if I could do some work for some 
leaned on his hoe. grub.” 

“Howdy,’.’ said Jim Hunt, whose crime had The farmer looked at him with lacklustre 
been a desire to push back the botmdaries eyes. He opened his mouth to speak. Then 
of scientific knowledge. “I’m trampin'. Got he turned and raised his eyes skyward. On 
any grub for a fella that’ll work for it?” the same instant Jim Hunt heard, too. It was 

The adolescent boy spoke listlessly. the queer, whispering roar of a jet-rotor. 

“Y’ll have to ask Paw. That’s him out in There was a helicopter somewhere near — 
the field. Right lot o’ work to do, though.” which would be Security Police looking for 

Jim turned to look at the man who leaned Jim Hunt’s body or some indication of his 

on his hoe. As he looked, slowly, and as if escape, 

with infinite effort that man straightened The helicopter drifted into sight above the 
from his leaning and came toward the house, treetops with 'the Security symbol painted on 

“He’s coming now,” said Jim. “I’ll wait.” its side. It came overhead with a swift, drag- 

He sat on the porch. He regarded the chil- on-fly movement. It halted. The farmer 
dren, who stared at him blankly. He began shaded his eyes 'and stared up. Jim Hunt 

to feel queer. He looked at the gangling boy looked upward too, with his band placed to 

and felt queerer. Presently there were slow shade his eyes and conceal his face. But 

footsteps and the grown girl came out on the he was conscious only of an enormous, de- 
porch. He looked at her and felt queerer still, spairing calm. He was caught. Worse, they’d 

He felt an odd chilliness at the back of his never believe. ... 
neck. These people, children and all, had an “We are Security/ Police,’" barked a voice 
odd expressioii which was compounded of aloft, through an amplifying loud-speaker, 
equal parts of an unearthly tranquillity and “A man jumped from a ship overhead lost 




night. Have you seen or heard of any stran- 
gers around?” 

Jim Huat waited to be revealed. This sud- 
den completeness of his disaster numbed 
him. He felt practically no emotion. It was 
too sudden. But he did notice a strange new 
tension in the people a.bout him. 

Thoughts came yammering-into his head — 
agitated, angry, raging thoughts. 

“No. . . No. . . No strangers. . . Nobody at 
all. . . No. . . No. . .” 

The farmer cupped his hands and shouted. 

“Ain't seen no strangers. Ain’t seen no- 
body but my own kinfolk for a week!” 

The amplified voice from the helicopter 
•'replied promptly. 

"He didn't have a parachute. If you find 
his body, there’s a revxird.” 

The helicopter moved on above the tree- 
tops. It was gone. There was silence. The 
farmer lowered his gaze and looked bewil- 
deredly at Jim Hunt. 

“Now why’d I say that?” he asked in 
weak irritation. “Why’d I tell ’em there 
wasn’t no strangers around when there was 
him right here?” 

“You was told. Paw,” the grown girl said 
quickly. ‘T was scared you wouldn’t ketch 
It You was told!” 



• The farmer shook his head, his forehead 
creased. 

“Maybe . . . maybe,” he said helplessly. 
“Seems to me like I’m goin’ crazy some- 
times. Things come to me an’ I do ’em an’ 
afterward seenis like I don^t know why — an’ 
then' I do. ...” 

Jim Hunt swallowed. 

“I know why,” he said. “It’s like a voice 
speaking in your. mind. Mostly it says, 
‘Nice . . . this is nice-'. . . that is nice. . . 
Isn’t that so?” 

The farmer stared at him. 

“How’d you know, stranger?” 

Jim smiled grimly. He knew that he was 
deathly pale from the nearness of his cap- 
ture by Security. But he rather suspected 
that there was at least as much danger here, 
trying to be free, as in the defiance of 
Security. 

“Some people,” said Jim, “just take that 
voice for granted. Some people don’t. That’s 
all." Then he said deliberately, “How about 
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me working with you long enough to earn 
some food to carry along with me and” — ^he 
tried not to let his voice vary by the fraction 
of a semitone — “and a pot to cook it in?” 
The farmer stared at him again. .He had 
been stirred up and enormoifely stimulated 
ia some fashion. Now the stimulus was 



wearing off. He nodded weakly. 

“All right. You get somethin’ to eat an' 
then come out in the field. Bring a hoe with 
you. But I don't understan’. . . 
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He went feebly back to the place where 
he had been working. The grown girl spoke 
softly. Jim turned with a start. She was no 
longer listless. Her eyes were wide and 
intent. She smiled at him warmly. 

“Come in the house, stranger,” she said 
softly. “We’ll give you somethin’ to eat an’ 
you can help Paw later.” Then she added in 
an amused, confidential tdne, “Paw’s funny. 
The Little Fella don’t like Paw much. He’ll 
like you, though. . .” Her voice grew eager. 
“Maybe he’ll waifl you to stay here — for 
good! That’d be nice. . . .” 

Jim Hunt felt his spine crawling as he 
went into the house. He wasn’t sure, of 
course. He was in a turmoil of emotion, now, 
and emotion — particularly rage — tends to 
block out such things as transmitted 
thoughts. It was the means he’d used to 
defend himself the night before. 

But it seemed to Jim that ideas were trying 
gently and ever so smoothly to worm their 
way into his mind. And it seemed to him 
that something was trying to make him 
think. 

“Nice. . . This is nice. . . If would be ter- 
rible to go away from here. . . This is nice. . . 

It will be good to stay here. ...” 

A surge of fury swept over him. Someone 
was trying to control him with the very thing 
Security had condemned him to life cus- 
tody for trying to understand — Transmitted 
thought. But fury was an excellent defense 
against it 



CHAPTER III 
The Iron Hat 



T houghts in the moonlight. Undulat- 
ing hills and upward-rearing mountains. 
Spread^ of waving forest underneath the 
stars. Armies of trees, changing valorously 
over the hilltops. Here and there small clear- 
ings and little log cabins with tiny yellow 
glows in their windows. 

And thoughts in the night. Thoughts of 
glee and gluttony. Of reckless, rebellious 
zest. Of uproarous and horrible satisfaction 
— and a cold and icy thought which raged 
at the others. The native life on this planet 
was intelligent. Aroused, it could be dan- 
gerous. • . ... 

There was need for planning. What had 



been done was sound enough but- they did 
not yet control a fraction of the planet’s in- 
habitants. With their numbers they could 
not yet control the whole. They must be 
cautious! They must be wise! 

Thoughts of laughter and defiance. Then 
soberer, drowsy, satiated agreement. Yes, 
they must be cautious. But these folk, these 
“men” were such easy prey! They had no 
idea that thoughts could be projected. They 
could not communicate with each other save 
by speech and their thoughts were feeble 
and did not carry. 

It was inconvenient that even stronger 
minds could not pick up the feeble thoughts 
of men — but it was convenient because those 
stronger minds could communicate freely 
with each other. And since men were such 
easy prey. . . . 

’ Thoughts of sensuous, infinitely agreeable 
satiation went through the moonlight. The 
cold, icy thought came savagely again. Cau- 
tion! It was necessary to learn more about 
these men before ail would be safe! All men 
were not like those under control. Some 
knew more. Much more. 

They had ground-vehicles and primitive 
flying craft and they could speak over great 
distances by their machines. For that matter 
a flying craft had been searching these hills 
today for a man who had jumped from an- 
other flying craft. There was organization 
among these men. If they cooperated. . . . 

A thought said comfortably that the man 
who had jumped was known. He was under 
— the thought hesitated and then said an- 
. grily that he was not yet under control. Not 
yet. But he would be! He was awake, and 
he raged -when thoughts were sent to himj 
so the thoughts had not yet sunk into his 
brain. But he would be controlled! There 
was a female who would be made to lull 
him. 

The moonlight was bright and tranquil. 
The trees waved their branches gently in the 
night-wind. There were little clearings in 
the forest, and little houses in theni, and 
there was a village down in the valley. 
There was a city, too, not many miles away, 
where many folk slept like the people in 
the mountain cabins. 

They were pale and thin and they looked 
as if they had labored to the very edge of 
collapse. But the face of each and every 
one wore an expression of an odd, unearthly 
tranquility — especially those who were 
asleep. 
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Noughts in the moonlight dwindled. 
Bttt suddenly there came a triumphant, 
sti*ong, clear thought The man who was a 
fugitive, who had resisted by fury when 
thoughts were sent to him — that man no 
longer resisted. Doubtless the man slept 
now. When he woke he would be definitely 
controlled, and then everything the wiser 
men knew would be available. . . . 

The world, of course, was bright and new 
and shining on its sunlit side, and restful 
and peaceful and secure where night clolhed 
it In the countries where the sun shone men 
and women worked and children played 
and where the stars looked down they slept 
quietly. 

But all assured themselves that they were 
secure. They were perfectly, perfectly safe. 
The world was made safe by Security, which 
was an organization of quite the wisest men 
on earth. They were at once the greatest 
scientists and the most able administrators. 
They had the welfare of everybody in mind. 

They had begun, of course, by forbidding 
anybody to experiment with atom bombs 
because the human race could be wiped out 
by so few of them. They could make all the 
earth's atmosphere poisonously radioactive. 
■Hien everybody would die. But Security 
prevented that. ^ 

And presently it forbade the use of atomic 
energy as such in any form because, of 
course, any generator of atomic power makes 
radioactivity which may escape into the air. 
Not long after that, the wise men of Security 
learned that someone had been experiment- 
ing with germs and by accident had created a 
new and very deadly mutation. 

It could have been used in biological war- 
fare, but also it could have released a new 
and very deadly plague upon the world. So 
Security forbade experiments with germs. 
And still later a physicist discovered the 
principle of a very tiny generator which 
developed incredibly high voltages. Beams 
of deadly radiation became possible. So 
Security had to take steps to protect the 
world from that. 

ECURITY was very wise and very con- 
scientious. It did not stop all scientific 
advance, of course. Its scientists experi- 
mented very carefully, in especially set-up 
^Experimental Zones, with all due care that 
nofiiing could happen to endanger the people 
: of Earth. Which meant, naturally., that they 



did not make any very dangerous experi- 
ments. 

In time Security took a fatherly interest 
in public health because new plagues some- 
times arise in nature. It issued directives 
governing quarantine and medicine in gen- 
eral and, of course, travel by individuals be- 
cause individuals are sometimes disease- 
carriers. And presently it was inevitable that 
Security should give advice on education, 
and arrange that technical knowledge should 
be restricted to stable personalities. 

In a complex modern civilization a single 
paranoiac could cause vast, damage if he 
were technically informed. So presently 
everybody took psychological tests, and those 
who received technical educations were 
strictly licensed by Security. Then libraries 
were combed and emptied of dangefnus facts 
that lunatics could use to the detriment of 
mankind. 

The people of Earth were very secure. 
They were protected against everything that 
Security could imagine as happening to 
them. But they weren’t free any longer. 
The tragedy was that" many of the guiding 
minds of Security were utterly sincere, 
though there were self-seekers and politi- 
cians merely seeking soft jobs .and im- 
portance among Security officials. 

Hie guiding minds believed devoutly that 
they served humanity by using their greater 
knowledge, and wisdom to protect human 
beings from themselves. But somehow, 
knowing their own motives, they did not see 
that they had created the most crushing 
tyranny ever known to men. 

But Jim Hunt knew it Yet he knew that 
even the tyranny of Security, which essayed 
to control men’s actions, was as nothing be- 
sides a tyranny which might control their 
thoughts. Whatever or whoever could send 
transmitted thoughts into a man’s brain 
could control his inmost self. 

A man does not question the opinions his 
■ own brain tells him it believes. His mind 
could become a robot’s mind, believing and 
remembering only what it was told. His 
actions would become a robot’s actions, mo- 
tivated only by blind and abject loyalty to 
his unknown master. But even Jim had 
no idea of the depths of horror the present 
situation could hold. 

He walked with Sally in the moonlight, 
along the woods-trail leading to the cabin. 
She pressed close to him, her arm through 
his. The unearthly tranquility of her features 
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was broken a little by a secretive half-smile. 

.‘‘You’re funny, Jim,” she said softly. . 

He’d been abstracted, fumbling in the back 
of bis mind for possible intrusive and alien 
thoughts, 

"How so, Sally?” 

' “You act funny,” she said, smiling at him, 
“You act like you ain’t been told!” 

“Told what?” asked Jim, Suddenly he was 
intent. He remembered what she’d said to 
her father — that he’d been “told” to say to 
the Security fliers that there was no stranger 
anywhere about. “What should I have been 
told?” 

“You know!” she protested. “You’re 
teasin’ me!” 

He hesitated, reasoning swiftly. 

“M-maybe,” he said after an instant. 
“What were you told?” 

' She smiled up at him. 

“You know!” 

“About what?” he insisted. 

“About — us,” said Sally. “What we’re goin’ 
to do, you an’ me. About you stayin’ at the 
cabin always, an’ us — us. . . .” 

She smiled confidently up at him. There 
were prickles at the . back of his neck. Then 
a slow, red fury swept over him; But he 
spoke quietly. / 

“Go on!” 

“Us — gettin’ married,” said Sally softly. 
"I knew it was the Little Fella tellin’ me I 
loved you. Oh, sure! But I’d ha’ done it 
anyway! An’ when he told me we were goin’ 
to get married I was — awful glad. Were 
you?” 

Jim Hunt stood still. The girl’s face was 
radiant — but so terribly pale and tired! It 
was unspeakably pathetic. But this was a 
chance to learn what the victims of those 
nibbling thoughts could tell. 

“Listen, Sally,” said Jim and despite him- 
self some griraness crept into- his voice. 
“When did the — Little Fella tell you all 
this?” 

“While we were eatin’ supper,” said Sally, 
still smiling. “Didn’t you notice?” 

He shook his head, cold all over. “Little 
Fella” meant something — the source of the 
whispered thoughts. But no previous guess 
of his at a transmitter of thought could pos- 
sibly have earned such a nickname, He had 
not imagined fondness for the source of the 
whisperings, though of course fondness could 
be created by suggestion like anything else. 

But the use of a diminutive — the complete 
submission implied in her rejoicing that 



she was “told” that she was going to naairy 
him — the whole atmosphere of unquestioning 
acceptance of the control of her life and that 
of everybody else — these things did not add 
up. 

“I guess I’m dumb, Sally,” he said slowly. 
“I didn’t know about it I wasn’t — I haven’t 
been told yet.” 

She did not flush. It looked as if she didn’t 
have blood enough in her to -flush. But she 
looked ashamed, Then she said softly, “But 
he’ll. tell you! If he told me he’ll tell you tool- 
I hope you’ll be glad, Jim!” 

J IM spoke bluntly, very cold and raging 
for the girl before him. 

“I came from a long way off, Sally. What 
is a Little Fella? I’ve . never seen one. I 
don’t know exactly what you mean?” 

She regarded him blankly. 

“You don’t know? You ain’t. . . .” Then 
she looked frightened. “I shouldn’t ha’ said 
anything! I can’t talk about him excep’ — ” 
She caught her breath in terror, Jim put 
his hand on her shoulder. 

/‘He can’t hear what you said!” 

“But if he wants I should tell him, I got 
to!” She trembled. But it was not quite fear 
in the normal sense. She was terrified by 
the discovery that she had done something 
she should not have done. She was afraid 
of the fact, not of its consequences. 

“But — but oh, sure!” she said presently, 

, self-reassured. “You’ll know all about it 
presently! He’ll tell you, an’ he’ll tell you to 
love me, if you don’t, an’ we’ll get married 
an’ stay right here for always. . . .” 

She was comforted. Jim forced himseff 
to ruthlessness. He asked questions. The 
answers came. Sally had been told to love 
him. So she did. Of course — one always did 
what the Little Fella told one to do. 

Yes — the idea came into one’s mind that it 
would please the Little Fella, and one did it. 
Yes — of course! How could anybody not do 
what the Little Fella wanted? How could 
anybody want to do what he didn’t want? 
The Little Fella was — was. ... 

There she stopped. There was a mental 
block that kept her from saying more. No 
question, however indirect or shrewd, would 
bring out anything else. But he persisted. 

Presently she said in a choked voice, “He — 
he tol’ me, we was goin’ to be m-married an* 
so I was to be awful nice t’ you.” 

She buried her face in her hands. Abysmal 
shame overwhelmed her. She sobbed. And 
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Jim» standing beside her in. her humiliation, 
knew that whatever bond kept her subject 
had been broken. For a little while she 
could see clearly. But still she could not 
speak of what she was forbidden to speak, 

^ Presently Jim soothed her as well as he 
could. He held her comfortingly close and 
told her gently that he’d only been curious. 
He didn’t know anything about the Little 
Fella. It was all new to him. But she hadn’t 
done anything wrong. 

Not in talking to him, because the Little 
Fella hadn’t warned her. And of course 
when he, Jim, learned about the Little Fella 
and how people must do what he said and, 
of course, when the Little Fella told him 
about their getting married. . . . 

Her tears dried. She grew radiant again 
and somehow maternal. They walked to- 
gether back toward the farmhouse. Then, 
when it loomed dark before them with only 
a single tiny glinimer of light in one window, 
she whispered, “Jim, when we get inside, 
you — you kiss me. So’s the Little Fella’ll 
hear an’ think we’ been kissin’ outside.” 

Her hand trembled on his arm. He nodded. 

He did kiss her in the dark main room of 
the cabin, with no illumination save the dying 
coals of the fireplace. 

“Goodnight, Jim.” 

Then Jim was left alone. And a murderous 
fury filled him. He had learned much but 
not enough. He had not yet had time to sort 
out what he had learned but he knew savage- 
ly that he had been right and Security 
wrong. 

•The danger Security feared had come 
true more horribly than any Security • official 
could imagine. But his fury was in behalf 
of the thin, weary, enslaved folk in this 
cabin — and for the girl Sally. 

But he had been a night and two days 
without sleep and his mind would not be 
clear. Also there was the danger that in his 
weariness the Little Fella — whatever 'thing 
devised in hell a Little Fella could be — ^might 
put soothing, convincing thoughts into his 
mind. ... 

He went to the fireplace. There was a 
great iron pot beside it. At the moment it 
was empty. He held it in his hands. As 
cast iron, its hysteresis-constant should be 
high. He raised it over his head and carefully 
let down his guard, 

“Nice . . said the sly and insinuating and 
somehow loathsome thought. “Very nice . . . 
Sally is nice. . . Sally is fun. . . It will be nice 



to stay here. . . Sally. . . 

He lowered the iron pot carefully over 
his head. The thoughts dimmed. He lay 
down on the corn-husk mattress spread on 
the floor for him, For a time he'* was un- 
willingly alert. Presently he was calm again. 
He slipped his head .partly out of the iron 
pot. Thoughts came to him once more. 

He listened to them in stark horror. Be- 
fore they could seize him — but his horror 
itself was a defense — he drew the pot down 
over his head again. 

It was very uncomfortable but ultimately 
he managed to sleep. And he woke in the 
morning with the certain knowledge that 
his mind had not been tampered with while 
he slumbered. It was quaint to think that 
he was able to see clearly and think clearly 
because he’d imitated the fabled ostrich — by 
hiding his head. 

But there was sound reason. He’d insulated 
his laboratory with quarter-inch plates of 
high-hysteresis iron. Nothing his apparatus 
produced could go through that! Am iron 
cooking-pot neatly if absurdly duplicated the 
insulation. 

. But his feelings were grim indeed. The 
few thoughts he’d dared listen to made him 
feel sick with fear for the rest of mankind. 
But it was humorous to know, from that 
listening, that the iron pot he’d worn had 
been not only a protection against the 
thought-field directed upon him,, but had 
absorbed that field so it seemed that he 
had no protection. 





CHAPTER IV 




Little Fellas 



M EXT morning it became clear that a 
change was assumed to have taken 
place in. him. Sally’s lather looked at him 
with lack-lustre eyes at breakfast. 

“You’ goin’ to town today, Jim,” he said 
heavily. “When you come back you take 
over an’ finish hoein’ the field we were 
workin’ in yesterday.” 

For an instant, Jim did not grasp it. Then 
Sally spoke softly. 

“Town’s Clearfield, Jim. There’s a — court- 
house there.” 

Still Jim did not quite grasp It. Sally’s 
mother broke in with a trace of wistfulness. 
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"It’d be nice to’ve had it in church, though. 
I always figured. ...” 

Then it sank home. The ridiculous iron 
pot had protected him not onl}^ from ^ans- 
mitted thoughts, hut from giving any sign 
of having been protected. Whatever or who- 
ever the Little Fella might be, the thoughts 
that 'had been "told” to Sally and the rest 
were now believed to have been implanted 
in Jim’s mind while he slept. 

He was assumed to have absorbed all 
needful instructions and commands during 
his slumber. He was believed to have waked 
with an entire pattern of behavior in his 
mind, and which had all the effect of his 
own decision and desire. 

This family had been told that he would 
stay in this cabin. That he would help in 
the fields. That he would marry Sally — 
today — ^in a town called Clearfield. And 
Sally’s mother accepted unquestioningly the 
fact that he and Sally were to walk into 
town and be married and that, in the after- 
noon, Jim would work in the fields. 

They classed him as one of them now — as 
subject to the same force that made them 
pale and worn-out robots. 

_He went white as he realized the truth. 
Then Sally spoke in explanation to her 
parents. 

"Jim’s goin’ to have to talk to Mr. Hagger. 
I don’t know how long that’ll be.” 

Jim said nothing; His flesh crawled at 
the narrowness of his escape. If a human 
being knew what transmitted thought was 
like, he might repel the thought-field of the 
Little Fella while he stayed awake — especially 
if he raged. 

A thought-field wasn’t a radiation. It was 
a field of force, a strain in space like an 
electrostatic field. It could be repelled by 
another thought-field contained in a man’s 
own skull. But during sleep it couldn’t be 
fought off. It would be absorbed. 

Its absorption would be evident — like the 
removal or neutralization of a static charge. 
And the iron pot that had stayed over Jim’s 
head during the night had absorbed, the 
thought-field directed upon him. 

Jim found himself sweating profusely. He 
was to go into this village of Clearfield since 
he was believed to be' a robot. He was to 
marry Sally in the belief that it was his own 
desire. And he was to talk to a Mr. Hagger. 
Maybe this Mr. Hagger was the operator of 
the transmitter. If so he must be killed and 
the transmitter smashed. . 



“You remember, don’t you, Jim?” asked 
SaUy. 

He hesitated. The food in his mouth was 
tasteless as ashes. But while they thought 
he was a robot like themselves they would 
talk freely. Sally had been indiscreet last, 
night because she hadn’t known that he was 
free. On the way to town she might talk 
again. 

“I guess so,” said Jim slowly. “When you 
say it I remember. But my head don’t feel 
so clear this momin’. Like I dreamed a lot 
last night.” 

"Paw was like that,” said Sally wisely. 
"Sometimes he’s like that now. It takes 
time for you to get used to the Little Fella 
tellin’ you things.” Then she said hopefully. 
“But you’re kinda glad, ain’t you, Jim?” 

He mumbled. He continued to sweat. 

"What time do we start?” 

“Soon’s we finish breakfast,” said Sally. 
“I’m glad, Jim!” 

He felt sick inside. He was desperately 
sorry for Sally. But he was also desperately 
sorry'for her family, and for the others,, who 
were subject to this unthinkable tyranny. 
And there was the' rest of the world, too. 
He, himself, was a criminal in the eyes of 
Security but he had taken upon himself the 
responsibility for the security of all mankind 
against a menace Security knew nothing 
about. 

He could not yet guess at any plan behind 
the use of transmitted thought but its effect 
upon those subject to it was not only abject 
mental slavery.. There was a physical effect 
of terrible weakness and lethargy. Anyone 
who used such a thing could be nothing less 
than a monster. No ambition or even insan- 
ity could make the crime forgiveable. 

ALLY rose from the table and van- 
ished. She came back dressed in her 
best. There was almost color in her cheeks 
at she looked at Jim. 

"I’m ready, Jim,” she said softly. 

He stood up. He felt that he was white as 
death but he remembered that Sally had had 
him kiss her in this same room last night 
so that the Little Fella would hear and think 
that they had been kissing in the moonlight 
outside. 

Which was proof that what went on in 
this room could be overheard. Also' it proved 
that the thoughts of the slaves were not 
read by their masters. They were only 
controlled. 
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-He walked beside Sally to the trail in the 
woods. Once the trees had closed about 
‘diem he spoke abruptly. 

“How far is Clearfield, Sally?” 

“Six miles, Jim.” She was quiet; filled 
with a still rapture. She said suddenly, 
“Jim! I want you should know. The Little 
Fella told me I loved you, but I loved you 
before! You b’lieve that, don’t you?” 

“I believe it.” 

They went on. Sally walked steadily, up- 
held by an inner exaltation. Jim felt him- 
self a scoundrel but a scoundrel forced by 
greater need than his own life or his own 
happiness — or that of Sally or any other 
in^vidual. If human beings could be re- 
duced to slavery more complete than ever 
before in history something had to be done 
about it! 

“I told you, Sally, that my head wasn't 
clear this morning,” he said harshly. “You 
can tell me anything now, can’t you?” 

She looked at him with soft eyes. 

“I don’t know, Jim. If you ain’t seen this 
Little Fella yet I don’t guess I can talk 
about him so much. I’m told not ever to 
talk about him or what he looks like. Not 
to nobody.” 

“But that’s what I want to know!” said 
Jim. 

She smiled at him, wisely. 

“I got an idea,” she said, “that you’ goin’ 
to talk to the Little Fella that tells Mr. Hag- 
ger things. That’s why I got to take you to 
Mr. Hagger. The Little Fella down in the 
village.” 

“What!” said Jim. His voice cracked 
suddenly. “There’s more than one of them?” 

“Oh, lots!” said Sally in surprise. “Most 
every family round here has a Little Fella 
that tells ’em what to do! It ain’t any harm 



to tell you that, is there, Jim? Now that our 
Little Fella tells you tMngs?” 

Jim’s scalp crawled. He almost staggered 
in his walk. He had been thinking in terms 
of an individual working a thought- trans- 
mitter. He had been imagining a paranoiac, 
an egomaniac, a psychopathic individual 
insanely planning the subjugation of the 
world to his mad will. The horrible part was 
that it might be done. But this. . . . 

He felt weak; suddenly. 

“Let’s — let’s sit down a minute, SaUy,” 
he said. “I feel queer.” 

She was all solicitude. She took his arm. 
“Here’s a tree-trunk, Jim. Set 'down a 
while. It — takes you that way.” 

She watched him anxiously. Then she sat 
down beside him and took his hand in hers. 

“The — Little Fella is greedy,” she said 
regretfully. “It’s too bad, Jim. The first 
time you go up to him, specially, it seems 
like you’ll never be able to get down that 
ladder again. I fainted! But you’re so strong, 
Jim! You’ll be all right.” Then she said iii a 
startled fashion. “But — Jim! You said you 
hadn’t never seen him!” 

A terrible and quite preposterous suspicion 
was growing in Jim’s mind. With it, horror 
so great that it amounted to panic. 

“He’s not a human being!” he said, almost 
. shrilly. 

His expression, called for solicitude again. 
Sally forgot her bewilderment. She soothed 
him, smiling anxiously. 

“Of course not, Jim! He’s cute! So tiny 
an’ so cute. He’s the cutest li'l thing.” 

He stared at her. But the monstrousness 
of it was too great even for emotion. When 
he spoke his voice was precariously steady. 
At a wrong intonation he felt he would go 
[Turn page] 
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“This — Little Fella — where’d he come from 
— ^when?” . 

“ ’Bout a month ago, Jim,” she said sooth- 
ingly. “We were settin’ on our porch ’round 
sundown when a half-dozen of our neighbors 
come out of the road to our house. Some of 
’em come from a long ways off. They were 
carryin’ things that we couldn’t see, at first. 

' “They come up an’ one of ’em says, ‘We 
brought you somethin’ you’re goin’ to be 
right happy to have.’ An’ all of a sudden we 
knew we were glad. Awful glad! We said 
we was awful, awful glad to have what they 
was bringin’ us!” 

J IM made a strangled -noise. He could 
not look at her. 

“There was six of the Little Fellas, Jim! 
The neighbors was carryin’ them! An’ they 
was so cute! We knew, right away, that we 
had to have a Little Fella to live with us an’ 
tell us what to do!” Sally smiled reminis- 
cently. 

“The folks stayed around about an hour, 
an’ we got gladder an’ gladder an’ gladder 
an’ then they went away again, carryin’ all 
the Little Fellas but the one that stayed 
with us. We fixed him up a li’l nest in the 
attic right nex’ to the chimney so’s he'd be 
nice an’ warm. He’s been with us ever since 
an’ we’ been glad every minute!” 

Jim spoke thickly. . 

“But he’s greedy.” 

“Yeah . , . awful greedy — but cute,- Jim, 
so cute. . . .” Her finger strayed inside the 
collar of her dress. She fumbled delicately 
with the skin. There were tiny scars there — 
very tiny scars. One was not quite healed. 
“Y’don’t mind, Jim, he’s so cute. . .’ .” 

Jim saw. And he was filled with horror 
and an all-encompassing rage which- was so 
terrible that for a moment he almost ceased 
to be human, himself. It showed on his face. 
Sally looked at his expression and shrank 
away. 

“Jim! Are you mad with me?”- 
“No!” said Jim thickly. “Not with you I “ 
But. I’m going to kill that Little Fella! I’m 
going to kOl all the Little Fellas! I’m going 
to let the world know what they are and 
what they do and they’ll be exterminated 
so terribly — ” 

"Jim.'” She stood up, crying out fiercely. 
“You cain’t talk that way about the Little 
Fellas! I — I love you, Jim, but^ you -cain’t 
talk about killin’ the Little Fellas!” Then 
she said in a new, frightened, panicky voice, 
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“I got to tell him, Jim! I got to tell the 
Little Telia what you said! I cain-^t h^p 
myself — I — cain’t!” 

Suddenly she turned and ran from him, 
sobbing terribly. He started up. 

But cold reason told him he could do noth- 
ing. Short of kidnapping her and holding her 
prisoner he could not do anything at all. 
Wherever he might take her she would still 
be subject to the Things She called Little 
Fellas. 

He knew they were not human now * and 
he had a blood- chilling suspicion of what 
they might be. But she should come to no 
greater harm now than before. The urgent 
thing, of greater importance than anything 
else on earth, was somehow to get these 
facts known to the rest of humanity — even 
Security. . . . 

If he was to get the news away he must 
carry it. And when Sally sobbingly reported 
what she could not help telling he would be 
in danger more deadly and more imminent 
than ever before. Since the Little Pella 
could transmit thought to humans once they 
were subject to him, it was more than likely 
that he could transmit thought even more 
completely to his own kind. 

Jim dived into the wood, trying at one and 
the. same time to remember every trick of 
woodcraft he had learned as a small boy when 
such things seemed important, and to main- 
tain a fierce, seething, deliberate rage for 
protection against what might be an irre- 
sistible concentration of transmitted thought 
upon him. 

Six Little Fellas had subjugated Sally’s 
family while they were awake. Only one had 
so far worked on him.' But there must be 
many more than six — if all combined their 
power one man’s mere fury might be hope- 
lessly not enough 



CHAPTER V 
Pursuit 



LIGHT became a release for all his pan- 
^ ic, and he ran like a madman through 
the trees. He fled crazily until an unseen 
obstacle caught him across the middle and 
threw him to the ground. He gasped in 
fear, and then realized that a single strand 
of wire had been stapled from tree to tree to 
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form the rudest possible sort of a boundary- 
line. He had run into it, full-tilt. 

Panic came back. When Sally got home 
and told the Little Fella, if all the Little 
Fellas knew and concentrated upon him a 
concentrated intensity of thought-field, he 
would stop in his tracks. He would suddenly 
feel very very glad that he was going to be 
subject to the Little Fellas. He would be 
inordinately happy about it. And Sally might 
reach home at any instant. 

He' put his hand on the wire, to vault it 
Then he realized. ... He began to work 
with maniacal haste. He found the nearest 
staple of the wire. He twisted it frantically 
back and forth and back and forth until it 
broke. It seemed ages before he had a loose 
en^ in his hand. But instantly thereafter 
he 'was coiling it feverishly as he moved 
toward the next point of stapling. 

His hands shook. He panted in an ecstasy 
of terror-^ot only for himself but for other 
humans as yet unaware. He wound the 
wire in a close flat spiral, working with 
more desperate haste than any man in all the 
world had ever worked before. 

He had the spiral big enough. Fifteen — 
twenty feet of wire were coiled into an 
untidy disk some twelve inches across. Then 
came a soundless thought in his mind. 

“Not nice. . . Not nice to hate the Little 
Fellas. . . Little Fellas are nice. . . It is 
not nice to judge them. . . It is wrong to 
think of hating them without seeing one 
to know what he is like. ...” 

Jim Hunt sobbed. This was no tentative, 
insinuating thought that would creep un- 
noticed into a man’s brain and twist and 
warp bis judgement while he knew of noth- 
ing going wrong. This could not be thrust 
away. This could not be shut out though 
he fought it desperately. He tried to con- 
tinue to make his disk of iron wire. He 
stumbled. 

The thoughts were suddenly stronger. 
Much stronger. 

“The right thing is to see a Little Fella. . . 
Yes. . . Of course. . . It will be wise and 
nice and good to see a Little Fella. . . ” 

Then, suddenly, the thoughts were over- 
whelming 

“It will be terrible to ioart. . . It is im- 
possible to wait. . . A Little Fella must he 
seen at once. . . . Now. . . It is urgent. . , . " 

These thoughts were in the forefront of 
his consciousness. He could not think of 
anything else. They were his thoughts. They 



were his only thoughts. They were all his 
mind contained. . . 

He tripped and fell. A sharp branch 
stabbed his cheek, dangerously , close to his 
eye. The pain drove out everything else for 
the fraction of a second. In that morsel of 
time pure panic returned to him and he 
clapp^ the flat plate of wire over his head 
and pulled it down, stretching it until it 
covered even his ears. 

He stood still, trembling. He had a disk- 
shaped spiral of iron wire and when he 
pulled it down oyer his head it stretched 
into a sort of bird-cage. It was a ridiculous 
sort of cap. But iron absorbed the thought- 
field. It weakened it enormously. He could 
still feel the nagging, compelling thoughts. 
They hovered about him, trying to take over 
his brain. But they were only whispers 
now. , • 

“Little Fellas are friendly. . . Little Fellas 
are nice. . . It will be good to see a Little 
Fella and ask him to explain. ...” 

Jim Hunt set to work to free himself 
from the yet unbroken end of the wire, 
of which only one end had been coiled into 
this eccentric head-gear. 

When he’d broken the wire once more 
he fastened the cap firmly in place with a 
strand of wire under his chin._ Then he 
broke the fence again and began to make 
a second cap — a much more complete one, 
containing many more turns of wire and 
much more closely spaced. 

He made the exchange with great caution 
and desperate haste. But the Little Fellas 
couldn’t read his thoughts. They couldn’t 
know what he was doing. They lay quietly, 
greedily, in nests which , human beings had 
made for them. They thought, and their 
thoughts went out and focused,, and they 
waited placidly for the person to whom they 
were directed to obey. 

This second cap shut out the thoughts 
completely. They were no longer even 
whispers. So, very composedly, Jim made 
two more. One of the extras he would put 
on Sally’s head. One he would force on 
her father — who would not have the phys- 
ical strength to resist, no matter what com- 
mands the Little Fella gave him. 

And once his mind was freed of control 
by the iron cap he could be made to under- 
stand — and he and Jim would go and. kiU 
the thing which lay in a soft nest up in the 
attic by the chimney. And then they would 
equip other men with caps of wire and. , . « 
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I T SEEMED very simple and very sure. 

A gratified deadly vengefulness rose in 
Jim. Things — mere Things — from some un- 
known hell would take over human beings 
as domestic animals, would they? They’d 
tell humans what to do? They’d tell them 
as cattle are mated? They’d — they’d. ... 

Jim Hunt ground his teeth and cursed 
the Things he had not yet seen. Their 
method was clear now. A certain number 
of them could join to overwhelm the minds 
of human beings. Once overwhelmed and 
once conditioned by irresistible powerful 
suggestion, a human could never defend 
himself again. 

One Thing could then control many hu- 
mans, perhaps dozens, maybe hundreds. Now 
the Things controlled this tumbled, moun- 
tainous' country. Their expansion ' was se- 
cret and piecemeal and irresistible. They 
had subjugated a coimtryside and a village, 
certainly. 

There was no reason why they should not 
control a city, a nation, a world! All, without 
violence and all without purpose other than 
that the Things should lie soft and warm 
and have human beings serve them and be 
the food for which they were always so 
greedy. 

Pure human vanity was outraged at the 
bare idea that mankind could be subdued to 
be the cattle, the livestock only, of non-hu- 
man creatures. 

Jim was' filled with blazing wrath when 
he set out to put into action the plan which 
seemed so sure. But it had taken - a long 
time to make the second cap and the two 
extra ones. He’d made them very carefully 
so that not even a whisper of outside thought 
could penetrate to control a mind whose 
normal defenses — if any — had been de- 
stroyed. He had left the farm in the early 
morning. He started back two hours before 
sunset 

He did riot try to retrace his steps exactly. 
He essayed to go back to Sally’s home in a 
direct line. Perhaps two miles from it he 
heard the creaking of a farm-wagon. He 
stopped short. He had almost blundered out 
upon a hill-country road which seemed 
filled with country-people, 

There were only men. Most were armed 
with shot-guns or rifles. They were spread 
out in a long, irregular procession. Most 
looked pale and thin and sickly. Some few 
seemed stronger. All wore expressions of 
unearthly tranquillity — save when they 



spoke. Then they seemed to rage. Jim heard 
voices., 

“Scoundrel!” said a voice bitterly.. “Come 
outa the woods anl said he was hungry, an’ 
they fed ’im, an’ bedded ’im, an’ he courted 
Sally.” 

Another voice, angrily, “Even the -Little 
Fella didn’t know,” 

Other voices said, “Hush!” -and there was 
a pause. 

“But, by golly!” rumbled the first voice 
furiously. "When him an’ Sally started for 
town to git married, an’' he. . . .” 

Somebody came spurring back from the 
front of the line. There were forty or fifty 
men. There was one. wagon. There were half 
a dozen horses. There were many guns. 

. “Keep y’eyes open!” commanded the man 
on horseback. "Maybe he don’t know he’s 
been found out yet. He’s brash enough to 
show himself, thinkin’ we don’t know yet 
what he done. Try an’ ketch him alive if 
y’can, but don’t take no chances on him 
gittin’ away!” 

Jim Hunt’s eyes flared, ten yards away in 
the thick underbrush. The sound of his 
movements had not been heard only be- 
cause these people made too much noise 
themselves. 

“She’s sure’nough dead?” a voice asked 
harshly. 

“What’re we takin’ the wagon for?” the 
man on horseback snapped. ‘‘Buryin’ tomor- 
row down to Clearfield! She got back to the 
house an’ told ’em what flie fella done an’ 
she died. He kilt her. He probably don’t 
know we know it yet He don’t know how 
we git told things. Keep y’eyes open!” 

, The grumbling, trudging, small-sized mob 
moved on along the road. Presently it would 
reach the trail that led up to the farm of 
Sally’s family. It would turn, aside there. 

Jim remained very still. He trembled a 
little with an icy passion. 

He was clear-headed enough, though. He 
knew — ^now! — the mistake he had made. The 
idea that thought-transmission could be ac- 
complished only by human beings had died 
hard. When Sally told him that the Little 
Fella was something else than human, some- 
thing that was carried, something that stayed 
in a soft warm nest, something that was, 
greedy of the life that flowed in human 
veins — even then Jim had not really grasped 
the fact. 

Without thinking it out specifically he’d 
assumed that Sally wouldn’t be punished 
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for something she could not help. That when 
she fled back to her home and gasped heart- 
brokenly that Jim, whom she loved, had 
threatened to kill the Little Fella her loyalty 
to that Little Fella would move him at least 
to mercy in return. «■ 

It wasn’t so. Sally was dead. And Jim 
knew quite surely how she’d died. All the 
family was weak and exhausted and drained 
of all energy and she’d said the Little Fella 
was greedy. If Sally had failed to carry out 
his commands what would be more likely 
than that he’d indulged his greed without 
restraint? 

There' is a limit to the capacity of a hu- 
man being for rage and grief and hatred. 
Jim had reached that limit. He was numb. 
To all intents Jim Hunt was wholly calm. 
He could think quite sanely of quite indiffer- 
ent things. But somehow he did not happen 
to think of anything but ways to kill and 
kill and kill the Things he had not even 
seen. 



CHAPTER VI 
Ordeal by Fire 



M e lay in hiding next morning and 
watched Sally’s family leave, the cabin' 
for Clearfield. They moved very silently, 
like ghosts — Sally’s father and mother and 
her two gangling brothers and the younger 
children. Sally’s mother carried the baby. 
They filed away into the woods- trail that 
would lead down to the highway. They 
looked pale and weak and sickly. 

It seemed improbable that they could walk 
the six miles to Clearfield. But possibly a 
wagon would have been sent up for them. 
The armed mob .that had come up here be- 
fore was proof that, human beings had not 
ceased to be human even under the control 
of the Things. They had emotions of in- 
dignation and surely they would feel com- 
passion and pity too. Unless they were told 
not to. 

But there was reason for public tumult to 
be encouraged among humans. The Things, 
so far, were all-powerful only within their 
own quite secret domain. Outside Jim had 
heard no hint of any strangeness in this 
part of the world. Security, too, with vastly 
more information of every sort, could have 



had no inkling of the enslavement of hu- 
man beings to non-human Little Fellas. 

The. merest breath of such a suspicion 
would have had this place swarming with 
agents of Security. Some would doubtless 
have been overwhelmed and enslaved by the 
Little Fellas but surely some uneasiness 
would have gone undispelled. 

The least hint of experiment with atomic 
energy or bacteriological mutation — ^X-ray 
apparatus which could produce mutations 
was now used only in the presence of a Se- 
curity representative — ^invariably led to in- 
vestigation so exhaustive that all the world 
dreaded it. And thought-transmission would 
surely lead to action if Security got a hint 
of it. Jim had reason to know that! 

So there was reason to have a public ex- 
cuse for any action which might become 
outside the Things’ dominion. A wanton 
and brutal crime resulting in the .death of 
Sally had been invented and was firmly 
believed in. If Jim were caught it was even 
possible that all his questioning would fol- 
low all the forms of law. But behind it would 
be the Little Fellas. 

He watched the funeral party of Sally’s 
family file into the woods and away. Sym- 
pathy would go out to them and fury would 
rise and the folk who attended Sally’s fu- 
neral would turn to and hunt Jim down with 
a vengeful industry. They had a perfectly 
adequate motive in the tale they believed 
of the death of Sally. And nothing would 
happen to put the rest of the world on 
guard. Only — Jim had other ideas. 

The party of mourners vanished. The 
world grew silent. There still were sounds, of 
course. The shrilling of insects and the cries 
of birds and, at long, irregular intervals, 
the plaintive whistle of a bob-white quail. 
There was bright, warm sunshine. But the 
tree-branches stirred hardly at all and the 
chickens in the farmhouse yard pecked 
languidly and the pigs in the pig-pen rooted 
and grunted without real energy. , 

Jim watched . . . and watched . . . and 
watched. He was very calm. He knew what 
he needed to do. It would be infinitely sim- 
ple, the esential part of it, but he took no 
chances. 

Mostly he watched the trail of smoke 
from the farmhouse chimney. The whole 
family had left. Jim had counted them. That 
should have left the house empty save for 
the Little Fella. But Jim had his doubts. 

He was right to disbelieve. Half an hour 
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after the disappearance of the family along 
the trail, the thin and steady line of ascend- 
ing ^oke was disturbed. The smoke thick- 
ened. Someone had put a log in the fireplace. 

Half and hour later still, a man came out. 
He carried a rifle. He chopped wood. While 
Jim was at large and inexplicably immune 
to the commands of the Little Fella there 
must be a guard over every Little Fella. 
This man chopped a little and rested — and 
chopped a little more and rested. He went 
slowly back to the house with wood, He 
came out again and got his rifle. He went 
wearily into the'hbuse again. 

Jim moved forward. He’d had plenty of 
time in which to spy out the land. There 
was a little rise which would hide him, if 
he crawled, until he could get the barn 
between himself and the house. He reached 
the bam. 

He was taking a desperate chance but 
surely the scene of a supposed crime would 
be the last place where either the Little 
Fellas or the himians of this neighborhood 
would expect him to appear. People and 
Things alike would expect him to try flight 
at top speed to get as- far as possible from 
this c^ea. 

P RESENTLY he wormed his way out of 
the bottom half of a door at the far end 
of the bam. He was behind the chicken- 
house. It was old and tumbledown. He found 
a wide, plank, partly rotten at the bottom, 
which could be pull^ away. He went inside 
without showing himself to the house. 

There was no alarm. A beady-eyed ab- 
stracted hen sat on a nest. There were other 
laying-nests about. He crept to the door. 
Presently a hen entered. He caught her in a 
sudden snatch. A single squawk and she 
was still. Minutes later, another hen. A 
third hen got off a nest and essayed to cluck 
triumphantly. He caught her. 

He was ready. A strip tom from his shirt 
tied one foot of each hen to one leg of the 
others. . He put the ihree fowl down and 
crouched inside the door, watching the house 
through a crack. 

The hens squawked. They tried to walk 
and could not, They scolded each other 
furiously. They waxed hysterical. They 
created a sustained outrageous din, fluttering 
crazily this way and that as first one and 
then another succeeded momentarily in im- 
posing her hen-mindedness on the others. 
It sounded exactly as if some small animal 



had got into the , chicken house and was 
wreaking havoc among the hens. 

It was such a noise as no farm-bred man 
could hear without investigating. After some 
minutes a man came slowly out of the house. 
He carried a rifle and he walked exhaustedly. 
He was pale and thin and he wore an ex- 
pression of unearthly tranquility. But he 
came out to. see what was scaring the hens. 

He pushed open the henhouse door and 
stepped in. Perhaps he expected to see tiie 
darting brown body of a fox go fleeing for the 
hole by which he had entered. 

He found oblivion. Jim swung ruthlessly 
with a broken hoe-handle he’d picked up in 
the barn. The pale thin man collapsed. When 
he came to he was trussed up like a turkey. 
And there was a queerly uncomfortable cap 
made out of wire upon his head. Jim had 
his rifle. 

“Listen,” said Jim quietly. “With that 
cap on your head the Little Fella can’t tell 
you anything. Notice?’’ 

The man gaped, looking at the muzzle of 
his own gun held unwaveringly at his head. 

“Who else is in the house?” asked Jim as 
quietly as before. His tone wasn’t conscious- 
ly menacing, but actually it was much more 
frightening than any attempt at threat could 
have been. 

“One man,” gasped his captive. 

“You’re going to call him,” said Jim gently. 
“I won’t kill him or you either if you do as 
I say. But you’re going to do it! The Little 
Fella can’t stop me. He can’t make me do 
anything. But I can make you do anything, 
because I’ll kill .you if you don’t.” 

His face was stone and his eyes were hard 
as granite. 

The bound man cried out hoarsely. 

“Again,” said Jim softly. 

The other man came out, puffing. As he 
entered the chicken-house Jim hit him 
savagely. Presently he came to, bound like 
his companion, with smother wire cap. on 
his head. 

“These caps,” said Jim sombrely, “are for 
your own good. So you won’t hear anything 
the Little Fella tries to tell you. Believe 
me, you should be grateful to me for that!” 
He paused smd added softly, “I’m the man 
who came out of the woods and asked Sally’s 
father to feed me. I didn’t kill Sally. The 
Little Fella did that — ^being greedy! You 
won’t want to have the Little Fella telling 
you things for a whife.” 

He walked openly toward the house, car- 
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lymg the first man’s rifle. Two guards would 
be ^enty for the Little Fella and more than 
two would have showed themselves some- 
how in the hour or more he’d watched from 
the edge of the clearing. 

His calculation was right. The house was 
empty. He went casually inside and helped 
himself to what food was ready-cooked. He 
made a search and found a writing-tablet 
and pencils. He hunted further, and found 
faded envelopes. One was a ready-stamped 
envelope. He put them in his pocket. 

Overhead, in the attic, was a soft nest 
close by the chimney. In it was a small 
greedy Thing, which had killed Sally and . 
was one of other Things which were not hu- 
man and yet dared to subjugate men as 
domestic animals for service and use and — 
food. 

J IM did not hurry. He even looked for 
extra shells for the rifle in the coats of 
his two prisoners, flung aside within the 
house. Then he went composedly to the fire- 
place and took coals and brands from it He 
spread them carefully all about the building. 

Some places caught fire readily, others 
were not easy to set alight. Clothes and 
blankets helped to spread the fire. 'The place 
filled' with such , a volume of acrid smoke 
that he was coughing when he went out- 
side. 

He waited. Flames rose. They crackled. 
They purred. Then they roared. Once, Jim 
shifted the queer cap of iron wire on his 
head. Very slightly and very cautiously. 

He smiled with burning eyes, He stood 
outside a window and looked in. There was 
not so much smoke inside the house now 
but flames were everywhere. The heat was 
almost unbearable, but he stared in hungrily. 
In the ceiling of the main room there was a 
little hatch, with a ladder going up the side- 
wall to it. Sally had fainted once after com- 
ing down that ladder. The Little Frfla had 
been very greedy. 

Then he saw the Little Fella. He had not 
seen it teetering in frantic indecision at the 
edge of the hatchway! He had not even seen 
it trying dreadfully to use its almost use- 
less limbs to climb down the ladder. 

What he did see was a roundish, pinkish, 
hairless ball, nearly without features, which 
fell out of the smoke-cloud at the ceiling and 
plopped on the floor. It bounced once and lay 
quivering. 

Then it struggled desperately up. It was 



encircled by flames. It scuttled horribly here 
and there, screaming soundlessly. Every 
way of exit was barred by flames. It re- 
treated, , shaking, shriveling, flinging itself 
crazily about. 

Jim watched. 

He felt no faintest impulse to mercy, but 
he was not ill-pleased when a partition fell. 
Incandescent joists and burning embers cov- 
ered the place where the Thing had stood at 
bay amidst the flames. It seemed to Jim that 
the fallen stuff quivered a little, as if some- 
thing moved convulsively beneath it, and 
he imagined that even through the protection 
of his iron-wire cap there came a sensation 
like a noiseless, long-continued shriek. 

But it ended. 

Jim Hunt went composedly away into 
the hills.. He had a gun and some ammuni- 
tion. He had food. Rather more important 
in his own eyes, though, was the fact that 
he had tablet-paper and a soiled stamped 
envelope and a pencil. 

A letter to Security, dropped in a rural 
mailbox, could be made demonstrably con- 
vincing that he, Jim Hunt, had survived a 
fifteen-thousand-foot drop and was hidden 
somewhere in these hills. And he could ex- 
plain that the people of this area were thin 
and anaemic and bloodless, and that the 
-cause would be found to be thought trans- 
mitters hidden in the attics of their homes. 
But those transmitters could be nullified by 
iron-wire caps for Security agents. 

Again the defeat of the Things who en- 
slaved humans and fed upon them Seemed 
very simple and quite easy and very sure. 

It wasn’t 



CHAPTER Vn 
Spread of Power 



T he thoughts which raced through the 
bright sunshine were shaken and raging 
and terrified. A completely unparalleled dis- 
aster had happened. One of those who sent 
thoughts flickering about the hills had been 
killed — forcibly, violently, horribly killed. 
Such a thing had not happened before m 
a thousand years! Panic filled the thoughts 
of the survivors. 

Each one had shared flie screaming terror 
of their fellow as he realized that none of 
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his subject 'animals — on this . planet called 
men — would come to carry him to safety 
even at the-cost of their own lives. Each had 
partaken of his crazy indecision as he looked 
down into the room which was a sea of flames 
below him. 

And when the flames licked him, and 
when his hide shriveled and scorched, the 
Things in other soft warm nests here and 
there in the mountains, fdt their own- hair- 
less hides turn crisp and shrivel, and knew 
all the torment that Thing had known. 
They could shut out each other's ordinary 
thoughts, but not the silent, pain-mad shrieks 
of the dying creature. ^ 

So that now it- was over the thoughts that 
raced through the bright sunshine were 
raging and terrified. Some seemed frightened 
into incoherence. Some seemed temporarily 
mad. All had lost the zestful complacency and 
the placid absorption in their gluttony which 
had been the portion of their race for ages. 
Some even clamored for a return to their 
former home in the craft which, had brought 
them here. . 5 

But that was plainly impossible. There 
were very, very, very many more than had 
landed. All could not crowd into the craft 
which had brought the original colonizers. 
And of course if men were included in the 
complement, to work the machines and feed 
the crew — why — not a fraction of their num- 
ber could depart. 

There were rangings and accusations and 
counter-accusations. A man — a domestic 
animal — had been able to defy transmitted 
thought. A man — a source of food — had ' 
brought about the death of one of their 
number. He was still at large. He was still 
unsubdued. When a dozen of them concen- 
trated their thought upon him, each had felt 
hill assurance that their thoughts were 
absorbed in his brain. They had been ab- 
sorbed! But without effect. 

HERE came an icy, cold thought in the 
sunshine. Perhaps it was not a man who 
defied them but a member of another non- 
human race, from another world still, who 
poved this planet and was immune to their 
power. If that were so, he must be destroyed. 

Every human under their control must 
search for this creature. If he could be cap- 
hired by men that must be done. And he 
(nust^be handled very cautiously. He coiild 
be forced to reveal what he knew of other 
i^ces able to travel from world • to world. 



Their own race had once been masters of 
one planet only, long eons ago. When a 
space-ship of another race landed on it, the 
members of the space-ship’s crew were over- 
whelmed by the thoughts of the Things. 
But their ancestors had not been — ^the 
thought was savage — foolishly gluttonous. 

They had controlled the newcomers, and 
the newcomers took them back to their own 
planet, and now the race which roamed the 
stars was subject to the race which could 
ti'ansmit its thoughts. No, here was a new 
world for them, with an infinitude of sub- 
jects to serve and nourish them. With cau- 
tion, all would go well. But this single im- 
mune must be caught and the degree of 
danger he represented learned. 

The icy thoughts went on. Some still raged 
and some still seemed to gibber incoherently 
from the shock of the death of their fellow 
and the manner of it. But others concen- 
trated their thoughts upon the men under 
their control. They commanded an intense 
man-hunt. 

It was beginning when night fell. It con- 
tinued through the night. It went on through 
the forenoon, with weakened humans col- 
lapsing from the demands upon their strength 
beyond the normal requirements of their 
masters. 

. But near midday there came a triumphant 
icy thought again. The problem was solved! 
The fugitive had written a letter and put it 
in a box to be gathered up and taken where 
he wished it to go. It was directed to be 
taken to that entity known as Security. It 
had been opened by a man under control, 
according to his orders. And according to his 
orders he had communicated it to the thinker 
of icy thoughts. 

The fugitive was a man, no different from 
other men. He had experimented with the 
sending of thoughts and had been condemned 
to imprisonment. He had escaped, and un- 
derstood the subjugation of the people about 
him. He had tried to send this information 
to the entity called Security but it was 
safely intercepted. Security would not re- 
ceive it. 

The manhunt must go on. If he were 
killed it did not matter, now. But-^the icy 
thought was suddenly insanely hateful — if 
he could be left unsubjugated while he was 
killed very, very slowly, it would be more 
adequate revenge for his insolence in dar- 
ing to kill one of nvem. ... 

Morning again. Men on watch at every 
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bridge. Men patrolling every highway. Bay- 
ing bloodhounds in the hills, trailing a man 
who had killed a girl whose parents had be- 
friended him — so the story ran — and then 
when- her family left their house to attend 
her funeral, had robbed that house and 
wantonly set it on fire to burn to the grovuid. 

Fury went over the countryside wherever 
men repeated the story to each other. The 
Things made them believe it, of course, but 
they thought it their own conviction. Rage 
filled every human being. Bitter yammering 
hate of a man known only as “Jim” — Sally's 
father told so much — and who was described 
as thus-andrso in appearance and who wore 
a foolish cap made of iron wire. 

Maybe he was a lunatic.' The cap seemed 
to indicate it. Sane men didn’t wear caps of 
iron wire. It was illogical and monstrous and 
immoral to wear caps made of iron wire. 

I F A man wore a cap made of iron wire, 
though he were your father or husband 
or brother, he should be seized at any. cost 
and taken at once to Clearfield. No man 
should wear caps of iron wire. 

Throughout all the mountains the con- 
viction spread with the speed of flickering 
thought that no man should ever wear iron 
wire anywhere about his head. It was the 
one illogical item in the consciousness of 
the folk who searched ragingly for Jim. 

But small round hairless things sent out 
that thought as persistenly as they drove 
the domestic animals called' men upon the 
quest for him. They could give commands 
and impose thoughts at any distance upon 
■flieir slaves. But men could not report back 
to the Things except by human speech. 

That was the principal drawback to the 
search — that and the fact that only a verbal 
description of Jim was available. No Little 
Fella knew what Jim looked like, save for 
the description given by Sally’s father and 
her two gangling brothers and the other 
description given by two men who had been 
left bound with caps of iron wire upon their 
heads. 

Those two men were dead. They had not 
protec' ?d the Thing tli^t Jim destroyed so 
terribly. They had not obeyed Its orders. 
T^ey had allowed themselves to be knocked 
iinconscious and bound and — via the caps — 
to be made incapable to serve and protect 
their master. So they were dead. 

But all the skill and wisdom of men and 
•Rungs was directed to the quest for Jim. 



The Things sent thoughts to guide the search, 
and keep it at fever heat. Men were told to 
hate him and they hated. They were told that 
he was a monster of criminality and they be- 
lieved it. They searched and searched with 
unflagging zeal though the bodies of many 
of them were overthin and weakened by 
their masters’ other demands upon their 
strength. 

Fresh men arrived to join in the search. 
They came in heavy lumbering buses, which 
discharged their loads first in Clearfield. 
They continued to arrive as the morning 
wore on to midday — sometimes one busload 
at a time, sometimes a fleet of three or four. 
Human headquarters were set up, in the 
village. 

Then couriers were needed and presently 
motorcyclists roared into the village, wear- 
ing police uniform. All were raging. All 
were filled with bitter hate. All were pas- 
sionately convinced that any man who wore 
a cap of iron upon his head was somehow 
sub-human, somehow monstrous, somehow 
an individual to hate with a poisonous 
loathing. 

Jim Hunt watched the arrival of these out- 
side reinforcements for the hunt with, at 
first, a blank amazement. He began to sus- 
pect the truth only when a fleet of six 
huge inter-urban buses lumbered down a 
dirt road on the way to Clearfield and he 
saw them from the brushwood beside the 
highway. Every bus was jammed with men 
— civilians all. 

He saw their faces, and while he had not 
seeii too many of the Little Fellas’ subjects, 
he recognized a certain expression worn by 
every one. It meant that someone listened 
regularly to a soimdless insinuating thought 
in his own mind, saying, “Nice. . . Nice. . . 
Everything is nice. . . Everyone is happy. . . 

It meant that a look of unearthly tran- 
quillity was a sign that its wearer served 
loathsome pinkish haii'less monsters and 
was passionately convinced that he did so of 
his own will. 

But busloads of them — hundreds of them! 
Maybe more than hundreds. . . commanding 
the services of fleets of buses at short notice 
. . . and uniformed motorcyclists who acted 
as couriers, showing that there were also 
official police who served the Little Fellas.... 

Jim foimd it hard to believe the sum when 
he added the facts together. They amounted 
to a certainty worse than he had suspected. 
Here in the mountains one could believe that 
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the little Fellas could seize a whole popula- 
tion. without the outside world having the 
least inkling of the fact; 

But these hordes of men of all conditions — 
Jim saw worn, exhausted figures among 
those to be glimpsed through the bus-win- 
dows — meant more than a rural population 
enslaved. Either a town of middling size was 
utterly subject to the Things or, at the least, 
a city was in process of bemg silently and 
insidiously conquered. 

Sally’s family had been subjugated in- 
stantly when neighbors came bringing 
Things cradled in their arms. The neighbors 
stayed one hour ahd went away again— and 
a Thing was nestled in a soft warm nest in 
the attic. Sally and all her family were joy- 
ously subject to him in their inmost 
thoughts. 

The same thing could be done in a city. A 
party of friends might readily carry small 
round Things from one house to another. One’ 
family after another would be seized upon 
and each would instantly be very very glad 
that there, was a Thing in some soft warm 
nest nearby, who told them that all the world 
was nice. . . nice. . . and that they wanted 
nothing more than to obey him in all things. 

They would keep the secret of hi's exist- 
ence with a desperate loyalty, and they 
would open their veins to satisfy his gluttony 
and feel a shivering ecstasy as they made the 
sacrifice. 

'H^VEN a guest in such a household might 
JC4 feel a nibbling glow of contentment, 
and a desire to return often to a place where 
such a feeling of joy was to be found. Sooner 
or later he would find himself irresistibly 
sleepy. 

■ A voice in his own mind would whisper, 
“nice. . . it is nice to doze off. . . just for an 
instant. , . — and he would sleep and wake 

up very happy indeed. Permanently happy, 
provided only that he was allowed to obey 
the Thing in the soft nest — so cute!— and, 
share the subjection of the others in all 
things. ■ • 

" Yes, a city could be taken in that way. 
House by house, family by family, neighbor- 
hood by neighborhood. And if the Things 
were wise and understood the' civilization of 
men they would surely make the leaders of 
the city their first subjects! The police, 
naturally — and the doctors too, of course! 

Perhaps especially the doctors, because 
sometimes a Thing was less than wary and 



forgot caution in its gluttony. A hu^n; 
might faint or visibly be white and bloo.dlesS 
and exhausted though wearing, a look of tm-' 
earthly tranquillity. Tbe -doctors shoi^d be 
enslaved first of all. 

Two more busloads of men went' by to 
join in the search for Jim. It was then four 
in the afternoon. The Things were reckless 
in their need to capture- him. He had defied 
them and they could not subjugate him. He 
had killed one of their number. They were 
mobilizing their slaves in overwhelming 
number to beat the mountainsides for him. 

. He knew their' secret. He knew that such 
things were — and he did not adore them. 
At any cost he must be destroyed, though it 
meant the use of a mob numbering thou- 
sands, drawn from many miles away, and 
though it was hardly convincing that the 
murder of an unknown mountain girl and 
the' burnin'g of her parents’ home should 
cause much stir except among her neighbors. 

. Even with the evidence of the busloads of 
men if was not easy to accept , the implica- 
tions of their presence. Such an army, mo- 
bilized so swiftly, implied a deeper horror 
and a greater danger than even he had-been 
willing to sacrifice himself to defeat. And 
then came a creepy panic on top of all the 
'rest. 

He turned from the dusty roadside and 
plunged back into the woods. Far away he 
heard the baying of hounds. But it would 
take, much time for them to \mravel the con- 
fusing trail he’d left. He had a resource and 
now was the time to use it. . 

A hxmdred yards back a man lay on the 
ground. He had been one of those who 
searched for Jim. He’d been white and ex- 
hausted even at the beginning, because the 
Thing he served was greedy, too. But he’d 
been comrhanded to join the search and he’d 
, obeyed. 1 ’ 

He’d driven hiniself with ruthless resolu- 
tion, spurred on by the fury he’d been com- 
manded to feel. He’d gone to the limit of his 
strength and beyond it, using up every non- 
existent ounce of energy, stumbling when 
he could not walk erect, staggering when his 
muscles would not obey his commanded will. 

When he’d dropped it had been because-^ 
• there was no strength left in him. Jim had 
found him in a coma caused by something 
far beyond 'fatigue. The man was apt to die 
of exhaustion and it had been Jim’s intention 
to carry him to the roadside and leave him 
in plain view — in the hope that sheer hu- 
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inanity might lead someone to pick him up. 

Jim, though, could no longer practise 
humanitarianism. If he was the only living 
man who suspected the existence of the 
Things without being subject to them and, 
if their conquest had spread beyond the 
mountains as their mustered army showed — 
why, his own life had to be preserved until 
he could give warning. 

He did not feel heroic. He felt, instead, a 
ackening scoundrel. But he stripped the 
barely-breathing, unconscious man. He don- 
ned that man’s clothing. 

He dressed the limp figure in the garments 
he had worn and that he knew would have 
been described to all who sought him. He 
dirtied the otiier’s face and clothes with mud, 
as if he’d' splashed through swamps and 
rivers in his flight. And then he added the" 
final touch. 

E PUT a new cap of iron wire on his 
substitute’s head and fastened it with 
a strand beneath the muddied chin. He took 
other’s headgear and put it on his own 
head. It hid the cap he still must wear or 
risk the subjugation of all of earth. , And 
then, unhappily, he gauged his waiting-time 
by the sound of dogs baying urgently in the 
distance and dared to wait till dusk. 

At dusk he went out into plain view on the 
dusty highway. He carried the limp figure 
he had hoped to help, but now would quite 
possibly destroy over his shoulder. He 
trudged along the highway’s dusty length. 

He had carried his burden almost a mile 
when he heard the soft turbine-purr of a 
bus behind him. He turned and waved. He 
pointed to the cap of iron wire on his victim’s 
head. 

Iliat was enough. The bus stopped. Men 
dragged the muddy, unconscious figure 
within. Jim climbed aboard. No one asked 
him questions. Every man stared hatefully 
at the prisoner. 'There was such rage in their 
eyes ^lat it semed a tangible thing. They had 
been commanded to hate a man who had 
murdered a girl and wore a cap of iron wire 
on his head. 

A cap of iron wire — that had been com- 
manded to be considered a greater crime 
than murder! It was loathesome beyond 
Imagination! 'That kept every eye upon the 
feebly breathing prisoner while men panted 
hate of him. 

When the bus reached Clearfield Jim got 
out with the others. There were only ^ee 



people who could recognize him if they saw 
him, though he counted- oh two others who 
now were dead. But in the crowd he went 
unnoticed. 

He waited. TTie limp %ure went swiftly 
out of the bus. It went swiftly to the place 
appointed for it. It had an iron-wire cap on 
its head. It wore Jim Hunt’s garments. It 
was unconscious, and could not be ques- 
tioned. But identification was complete. Just 
after sundown the mob was told that the 
hunt was over. 

'Then, swiftly and smoothly and very 
promptly, the mobilization was reversed. 
Parked bqses opened their doors to take on 
their loads of no-longer-raging men. Jim 
climbed into the first of them and took a 
place on the rear seat. The bus filled to 
suffocation. Its turbine purred, and it rolled 
softiy and gingerly over the uneven highway 
in Clearfield, lurched cumbersomely on the 
narrow dirt-road beyond. 

Presently it tniridled down a ramp to a 
great trunk highway and picked up to its 
highest perfnitted speed. Jim leaned back 
against the end-wall and pulled his hat down 
over his eyes. He, was very careful, though 
not to let his iron-wire cap show. 

In half an hour the bus discharged its 
passengers in a city street. Early night 
grayed all the world. The passengers melted 
away in as many directions as there were 
men. There had been no talk on the bus. 
'There was none' now. The men scattered. 

Jim went to a pay-visiphone booth. He put 
a coin in the slot and said curtly, “Security.” 

The screen lighted, and he saw the recep- 
tion-desk, with a uniformed Security Police 
officer looking uninterestedly at him. 

“Business?” said the screen without ani- 
mation. 

“Look!” said Jim. “Here’s something I 
found. I — don’t know whether it means any- 
thing, but. . . .” 

He held out an object of which he had 
made several specimens, trying to arrive at 
one that would not be too uncomfortable for 
his own use. This, like the others, flattened 
out r^dily into spiral disk of wire. 

“It looks,” said Jim, “as if it were meant 
to be a cap. A sort of cap made out of iron 
wire. I wondered. ...” 

Then he ceased to wonder. The face of the 
Security officer twisted with instant, com- 
manded - reaction loathing. He reached 
quickly to press a button. 

Jim got out of the visiph<»ie booth in a 
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hurry. Even so he was only a block and a 
half away when the patrols flashed into 
position from every direction and formed a 
cordon about all spaces within, a block of the 
booth. Nobody would get through that cor- 
don without positive identification and a 
precise account of why he was at that par- 
ticular spot at that particular time. If he 
wore an iron-wire cap. . . . 

Jim had barely slipped through. He went^ 
on hastily, like everybody else when a Se-"' 
curity cordon was thrown about an area. 
But he felt deathly sick and much more 
lonely than he had believed a man could be. 

The Things had control of Security too— 
at least here. If they had chosen to take over 
its very top levels, which was surely possible 
— if they controlled Security itself there 
could be no hope for mankind. 



CHAPTER Vin 
Airtight Trap 



S ECURITY, of course, had the final and 
overriding power among men and it 
differed from previous tyrannies only in de- 
gree. The sincere belief of its top men that 
they were essential to mankind’s continued 
existence had only a little more reason be- 
hind it than the similar beliefs of previous 
dictatorships and empires. 

Men had reached a stage of technical pro- 
gress where they could destroy 'themselves 
and something like Security, to some degree, 
was needed. When it was a purely interna- 
tional affair and hardly operated below a 
national level it was probably an unmixed 
blessing. It certainly prevented a second 
atomic war and assuredly kept biological 
warfare from being tried out full-scale. 

Even later it was essentially useful. It 
wouldn’t be wise to allow high-school stu- 
dents to learn the principles of induced 
atomic detonation. Common table-salt con- 
tains a fissionable isotope and adolescents 
playing with atomic energy could be more 
destructive even than with fast cars and 
sport-planes. 

Also it was necessary that cranks and 
crooks and lunatics should not be able to go 
into the nearest public library and find out 
just what a single individual can do in die 
way of damage with proper information and 



a minimum of apparatus. When Security 
managed only these things it was not too bad. 
But there is a boimdary to die safe suppres- 
sion of knowledge. 

There is a point where risks have to* be 
taken for progress. When Security extended 
its authority downward and prohibited all 
dangerous scientific experiments its under- 
lings ruled automatically that anything 
which could be dangerous should be for- 
bidden, diat any experiment who^ result 
was not certain could be dangerous. 
^Interplanetary flight could not be de- 
veloped because any but one-way guided- 
missle flights meant a danger of bringing 
back alien and possibly deadly micro- 
organisms. Microbiology became merely an 
art of cataloguing observations because bac- 
teria sometimes mutate linder cultivation. 
Experimental medicine became pure science 
without application to human life. 

All research involving nuclear fission was 
forbidden and physics came to a frustrated 
stop. Even electronics was suspect. Wh«i 
Jim Hunt essayed a' daring excursion iiito the 
physical basis of consciousness the foresee- 
able perils of the subject made Security 
clamp down swiftly and firmly for the safety 
of mankind. 

The official motive for Security decisions 
could not be challenged. Its motive was the 
safety of the race. Nobody outside of Secur- 
ity was allowed to learn enough to be able 
to challenge its methods. 

The world as , a whole tended to settle 
down into a comfortable stagnation, wi^ due 
gratitude to Security for its continued life, 
and most people placidly' confided in the pro- 
tection they were not allowed to escape. 

But this state of things was ideal for the* 
purposes of the Things. Naturally enough, 
as parishes, they were not especially intelli- 
gent — certainly not compared to men. They 
were utterly uncreative. Essentially - they 
were parisitic in exactly the fashion in which 
lice are parisitic, only with a highly special- 
ized ability to implant desired thoughts into 
the consciousness of other organisms. That 
was all. 

This odd power secured their survival, in- 
stead of small size and ability to hide which 
lice and fleas find so convenient. The Things 
thrived because they could make other crea-, 
tures wish to serve them instead of killing 
them. They had a very considerable cunning 
and certainly they had the ability to learn a 
great deal about their hosts — or victuns. 
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But despite their success they were actually 
rather stupid. 

HEY had exactly one desire — to be 
warm and comfortable and fed. That 
happy estate called for the enslavement of 
intelligent other creatures who would pro- 
vide the warmth and comfort and food. 
Actually, the Things had only one technic 
and one trick but the combination was dead- 
ly- 

The technic was the linkage of their 
thought-transmission power so that several 
could concentrate on an individual on whom 
they wished to prey. The trick was the use 
of slave-brains for contrivance. 

When desire to serve the Things became a 
passion as sincere and unreasoning as pa- 
triotism their victims set joyously about the 
enslavement of their fellow-men. They 
schemed for it. They planned for it. They 
devised far reaching and beautifully- 
planned campaigns to bring it about. 

And they had no qualms because, of 
course, everyone who was subject to the 
Things' was very very happy. It showed on 
their faces. But of course a man in a state of 
inner exaltation was not so good a workman 
and there was a fine edge gone from his per- 
ceptions because he was lost in his content- 
ment. 

Also th^:^ were times when he was 
de^erately weak because of the Thing’s de- 
mands upon his strength. So where the 
Things held sway there was a slight slacken- 
ing. Civilization seemed to falter just a little, 
in preparation for a quiet and contented 
descent into barbarism. 

But when the service of the Things was 
tile high point in one’s life and they wanted 
only to be warm and lie soft and feed glut- 
tonously — ^why, there vras no point in striving 
for anything more. 

But Jim Hunt was not yet reduced to 
slave’s estate. And his freedom was the only 
thing the Little Fellas had to fear and about 
the only hope for yet-free humans to stay 
that way. 

Ixmg after nightfall he still roamed the 
streets of the city and racked his brains for 
a possible course of action. At any instant a 
deadly and desperate search for him could 
begin again. The .imconscious man he’d 
turned over in Clearfield had been accepted 
as himself, to be sure. But if Sally’s father 
looked at him, or a physician were ordered 
to restore him to consciousne^. ... 



A doctor-slave would see tiny scars, fresh 
ones, which would prove that the man in 
the iron cap had been a duly submissive 
slave and could not possibly have been Jim. 
A blood-count would show weakness beyond 
exhaustion and its cause. Unless that man 
was simply murdered out of hand it was in- 
evitable that he’d be found to be an unwit- 
ting impostor. 

And when that was found out, of course, it 
would be guessed that Jim himself had 
turned him over. And that Jim had very 
quietly mingled with those who then gave up 
the hunt and had been carried out of danger 
when the summoned mob returned to its 
homes. And there was his call to the local 
Security office. 

It had seemed a safe trick. Somebody 
might make such a call in all innocence. 
But no innocent man would have fled with 
such speed when the Security officer in the 
visiphone pressed an emergency-button. 
Only a man with a bad conscience would 
have suspected that the button would trace 
the visiphone call and order a cordon about 
it instantly. 

So Jim should be in as bad a case as ever. 
If Jim’s substitute had been unmasked, tiie 
odds were a hundred to one that he was 
already being hunted in this city. The police- 
force here was under the Thin^’ control, 
and there was an infallible way to detect 
Jim. He wore an iron wire cap. 

Already there would be a cordon about tile 
town. No man could leave on any vehicle, 
ground or air, without removing his hat at 
least and probably not without a more de- 
tailed examination still. They’d know Jim 
had to get away quickly and that he’d guess 
it. So they’d try to trap him. 

He couldn’t stay in town without taking 
off his hat. By morning there would be an 
Older that all men had to take off their hats 
in all public vehicles, in all stores and 
dwellings and places of business. It was 
absurdly simple! 

If it ,were announced that the homicidal 
maniac who’d committed a crime of insensate 
violence and wanton horror in the mountains 
was now in the city the entire population 
would look for him. If it were announced 
that his mania commanded him to wear a 
cap of iron wire on his head even the chil- 
dren would challenge any man who kept 
his head cover^! 

So simple! People who were enslaved 
would seize him in a frenzy of hate. People 
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wbo weren't would shrink in horror from 
the iron cap that proclaimed him a lunatic. 
And if he ti ied to explain no one would be- 
lieve his story. 

They’d fear him. Broadcasts and news- 
casts and published accounts would make 
him hunted everywhere. Within ten hours 
there would not be a city on the continent 
where he could find safety where he would 
be listened to! 

M T was airtight. Even Jim’s few friends 
would think hini mad, now. News 
accounts of the murder he was accused of 
would take care of that! Simply • by the 
accusation of murder ai^ the .necessary wire 
cap he had become a psychopath, a deranged 
criminal, whom absolutely nobody on earth 
would listen to. Logically, he would even 
seem to have gone mad as a r^ult of his own 
experiments and to have proved the wisdom 
of Security in forbidding them! 

In. this completely hopeless reasoning, 
however, Jim had made an advance. Until 
now he had believed in horrors when they 
were proved to exist. But now, abruptly, he 
thought ahead. For the first time he antici- 
pated future troubles. 

Slouching and without hope, he passed a 
small music-shop in which a visiphone 
operated discreetly for the attraction' of 
passersby to its ware. He heard a broadcast 
voice. 

“. . . Is believed to be in this city. Without 
alarming the public the police give informa- 
tion that a man seen wearing an iron-wire 
cap is apt to be a homicidal maniac and 
likely to commit a murder at any time with- 
out provocation. 

“It is suggested” — Here the newscaster’s 
face wore a reassuring smile — “that every 
man in the city , go hatless tomorrow, and 
that all citizens beware of any person who 
approaches them with his head covered. If 
you stay away from any man who can be 
wearing an iron-wire cap you will be quite 
safe.” 

Jim moved on. It wasn’t a shock. He’d 
guessed ahead. It didn’t even increase his 
feeling that absolutely nothing could be 
done. The only way to convince anybody 
who wasn’t already enslaved, he reflected 
wifli surpassing bitterness, would be to show 
them. 

Then he stopped short, there in the 
shadowy street with tall dark buildings on 
every liand. He was unshaven and shabl^ 



and in ill-fitting clothes. He had been coiw 
demned to life imprisonment and had 
escaped and was now a hunted animal. Any 
other human being who saw him tomorrow 
would scream with terror if he drew near 
them with his hat on, would scream more 
horribly still if he took off his hat. 

But the despair suddenly left his face. His 
expression grew drawn and taut and intense. 
After a moment he moved on, but his eyes 
roved now, seeking what he knew he must 
have. 

An hour later he idled down a very narrow 
street in the oldest and dingiest part of the 
city. The shops here were cheap and shoddy. 
Their interiors were dark; There was a 
vague smell of mustiness from the very 
buildings. 

He’d passed the shop once, walking brisldy, 
and again, walking with the listless gait- of 
one whose Niing was very greedy. This 
third time he sapped into the vestibule. . He 
broke the narrowest panel of the shop’s 
plate-glass. There was a trick to doing it 
without noise, and he used it. In seconds he 
was inside the shop, ransacking it feverishly. 

He went out of the window with a heavy 
bag in his hands. The bag contained saleal:^ 
loot — purses, handbags, silk scarves and the 
like. It contained a wax display-head, on, 
which mannish hats were set to show how 
fetchingly fliey would make a wearer look. 
And he had a lot of assorted scissors. 

N ENTERPRISING thief would have 
realized money on the lot. But Jisn 
carried it thiee blocks and turned into an 
alley — this was a very old part of the city, 
built .before the Second World War — and 
crouched down in an alcove between build- 
ings. 

He had spotted this place, too. There was 
a storm-sewer grating there. He carefully 
thrust all his loot, piece by piece, into the 
opening. He thrust bag through. Then 
he smashed the waxen head and put every 
scrap of wax deep down out of sight. 

With an obvious looting of the store for 
marketable goods the theft of the wax head 
might not be noticed. He’d shifted the re-' 
maining display-heads, too, to hide the fact 
that one was missing. Absorbed in the loss oS. 
merchandise, the proprietor of the sh<^ 
might not notice for days or weeks that a 
window-dummy was gone. 

An hour later, his face grayed with whiti^ 
dust rubbed off on his hands from a white- 
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VJaidxed wall, Jim Hunt stumbled into a 
starting-place for busses. One of the smaller 
vehicles was just warming up, getting ready 
to leave on a route which included Clear-, 
field. 

Jim stumbled wearily into it. He was the 
only passenger so far. He paid his fare. The 
conductor said shortly: 

“Hat!” 

He pointed to a new sign in the bus’s in- 
terior which read — ALL MEN’S HATS 
MUST BE REMOVED. 

Jim numbly took off his hat. He visibly 
did not wear an iron-wire cap. He looked 
drawn and gray and exhausted. He went 
with dragging footsteps to the very back of 
the bus and sank down in a seat, 



break out of the city. 

From his own standpoint, though, he could 
have no other destination. Anywhere in the 
world, his unsupported tale would be con- 
sidered the raving of a lunatic. Now that 
he’d been accused of murder — even Security 
would think he’d simply gone mad — unless 
the Things controlled Security. There was 
just one possible action for Jim to take. 

He had to kidnap a Thing and get away 
with it to where free men could be persuaded 
to examine it and credit the fact and mean- 
ing of its existence. 




CHAPTER IX 



A little later the bus rolled out. It had 
two other passengers then, no more. It 
purred through the city streets. It was 
stopped once at the edge of town. The 
driver spoke curtly to a uniformed man, who 
peered within. The uniformed man glanced 
at the passengers. 

A fat woman, and a bald-headed man, and 
Jim, seemingly comatose from weariness, in 
the back. One of the bus’s lights shone on 
Jim’s uncovered head. The policeman was 
satisfied. The bus rolled on and out into open 
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f ^THEN the bus let him out on what 
W seemed mere empty country road, 
some ten miles short of Clearfield, he found 
it hard to believe. When the vehicle went 



purring away into the night he felt so ter- 
rific a letdown that, for a moment or two, 
he. was as weak as he’d pretended to be. 
Until the very last second he’d been afraid 



country. 

Jim continued to look half-dead and 
wearied. Actually he felt almost incredulous 
at his escape. A wig from a fashion-dummy, 
caught over his iron-wire cap and unskill- 
fully trimmed to blend with his own hair, 
had not seemed promising, but it was the 
only trick he could even try. 

Still, it was not likely that anyone would 
look for the fugitive who’d been hunted so 
desperately in the mountain country to head 
back for that very area when he made a 



of some such absurd accident as his wig fall- 
ing off, or the bus suddenly arriving at 
a place where forewarned men would be 
waiting to receive him as the object of their 
search. 

But nothing happened. He was alone. 
Katydids sang in the darkness. Frogs 
croaked somewhere in the night nearby. A 
whippoorwill senselessly and monotonously 
repeated its refrain. There was a soft rust- 
ling of tree-branches. Once he saw a moving 
[Turn page] 
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light and panic filled him. It was a firefly. 

He stepped across a shallow ditch in the 
starlight and worked his way into a wood. 
He blundered through it until he felt open 
space before him and an iron-wire fence 
such as seemed to be used here either as 
boundary-markers or to restrain unusually 
docile cattle. 

Here was a clearing. * He followed its edge 
around to the other side because, at the edge, 
the ground would not be ploughed and 
would show no tracks. He went farther and 
farther from the highway. 

He found himself wading through knee- 
deep fallen leaves, gathered in a hollow by 
some vagary of air-currents. He was very 
very tired and numb in his mind. He lay 
down and prepared to sleep — and his wire 
cap shifted on his head. He started wide 
&wake, cold all over. 

He’d modified the design of his wire cap, 
of course, so that it stayed more or less 
firmly on his head without a wire-strand 
under his chin to hold it on, but it would not 
be safe to sleep that way! He’d almost gone 
to sleep without fastening- the cap, so it 
couldn’t be dislodged while . he slumbered. 

He fixed it but the near-lapse frightened 
him. He lay awake in the darkness, listen- 
ing to the tiny small sounds of the night. 
And this shock of fear had an odd effect. It 
suddenly occurred to him that not only the 
story he had to tell but all his actions were 
those of a madman. 

He had seen one Little Fella, one Thing. 
It was a preposterous, roundish, pinkish ball 
that bounced when it fell, and then quivered 
as flames licked at it. 

But his memory could be a delusion. 

He could be insane! He had experimented 
with thought-amplification, and it was des- 
perately dangerous. Security was quite right 
there! It was quite possible that, in his base- 
ment laboratory with its quarter-inch steel 
walls, his brain had been affected by the 
thought-fields he had made. 

The infinitely delicate organization of his 
memories and his perceptions could have 
been disarranged. Neurones could have be- 
come distorted in function because they v/ere 
subjected to the stresses his fumbling appa- 
ratus bad produced. Perhaps he had com- 
mitted the crimes of which he was accused! 
Combined 'delusions and memory -lapses 
would account for everything. 

He had been under a ghastly strain of 
panic and of horror. He was poisoned with 



fatigue. He felt an impulse to tear off the 
iron-wire cap and find out once and for all 
whether he was mad or not. 

Sleep came suddenly at long last and then 
he slept heavily. Only toward morning did 
he dream. Then he was lecturing lucidly to 
that eminent person, Doctor Phineas Oberon, 
the Security Director of Psychological Pre- 
cautions. Doctor Oberon sat fatly back in his 
chair and listened with the complacency of 
the third-rate man in a position of authority. 

“It’s perfectly simple!” Jim was saying 
exasperatedly. “Consciousness isn’t a radia- 
tion. It’s a field of force! In effect, a static 
field! In our brains it governs the degree and 
distribution of excitation of the neurones! 

“We simply haven’t had the instruments 
with which to examine such fields in detail 
before! I’ve made them! You can check the 
theory and. try them out! And there’s a 
generator of the field that can be hooked onto 
the scanning instrument — the modulator- 
arid make the same field all over again with 
greater intensity! It’s so simple!” 

“My dear young man,” said Doctor Ober- 
on complacently, in Jim’s dream, “your pro- 
posal is illegal. Section Four, Part Three, 
paragraph C of ’ the Security code as 
amended reads, ‘The amplification of the 
physical factors involved in thought, aware- 
ness, perception, apperception, reason, 
knowledge' memory, or any of the phenome- 
na included in animal or human conscious- 
ness is forbidden save in official Security 
experimental zones and under first -priority 
supervision.’ The violation of this provision 
is a first-degree offense against Security.” 

“Confound it,” cried Jim shrilly in his 
dream. “It’s got to be done! It’s— look! We 
make electricity in our bodies but electric 
eels do it more strongly. . We make thought- 
fields in our brains, and these Things do it 
more powerfully. But just as we can elec- 
trocute an electric eel with a dynamo, despite 
its power, we can handle the Things.” 

“It would be quite illegal,” said Doctor 
Oberon with finality. “And you are dis- 
qualified for consideration for experimental 
work in any case because of yoiu* conviction 
of a- breach of Security.” - 

“But man!” cried Jim in the impassioned 
urgency of dreams. “Don’t you realize? All 
that’s needed. . . 

Then he opened his eyes and he was half- 
covered with fallen leaves and it. was broad 
daylight. Birds were singing and he was 
vfery hungry. 
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m E STOOD up slowly. In his dream he 
had known exactly what needed to be 
done to destroy the power of the Things at 
one sti'oke but he couldn’t remember it now 
that he was awake. He puzzled over it a 
little. Of course, ' in dreams we all have 
marvelously brilliant thoughts, which usually 
turn out not to be so brilliant when we ex- 
amine them in daylight. 

But this had been unusually convincing. 
It semed to have been completely logical and 
completely reasoned out. In the dream he’d 
known not only why he was urging that 
something specific be done, but how it would 
work and what its effect would be. But it 
was all gone now. 

After a moment he shrugged. He was one 
man against Security, and the Things and all 
the slaves of the Things and everybody who 
believed the perfectly reasonable things that 
both the Things’ slaves and Security had to 
say. The tale he had to tell was so preposter- 
ous that he’d doubted it himself. There was 
only one way to make anybody even begin 
to believe it and that way wouldn’t be easy. 

But he literally couldn’t stop. He couldn’t 
surrender. He couldn’t make terms. He 
could blow his head off with the pistol he’d 
taken from a man he’d first intended to help 
and then turned oyer in his own place, or he 
could find a good 'deep pond and jump into it. 
’There was no other way to end the hunt for 
him. But since he was finished anyhow, he 
might as well play it out. 

He searched for a wire fence. It took him 
a long time to find a single-strand one. He 
y came upon a hog-lot with a low woven fence 
' about it, and took warning from it. He moved 
more cautiously after that. It was an hour 
before he foimd what he wanted — one of 
those single-wire barriers that formally 
marked off a boundary in woodland and per- 
haps served to hold back cattle or horses 
from wandering. He broke the wire and set 
to work. 

He was hungry and it annoyed him to be 
bothered by hunger when his life could be 
measured in hours at most.,. It bothered him, 
too, that he had to make something out of 
wire with no tools but his hands and that he 
could afford to take no chances at all — that 
it must be unqualifiedly right. 

He had the job halfway done when he saw 
a fatal fiaw in the de^gn. He had to start all 
over again. It had been late morning when 
he began. Noon came and he was irritatingly 
ravenous but he forced himself to work with 



painstaking precision. He could not cut the 
wire save by repeated bendings until it 
broke. i 

His hands grew raw. Blisters formed and 
broke. His fingers bled. He kept on dogged- 
ly. When at long last it was finished, with 
loose ends devised so he could twist them 
together and fasten it and nothing short of 
pliers would ever loosen it again, he went 
to a small stream and drank heavily. 

Then he rested, looking rather grimly at 
his hands. He remembered, too, and used a 
still spot in the stream for a mirror, to see 
how convincing his wig might be. It was not 
too good. He trimmed it a little more and 
twisted odd strands of the hair xmder his 
iron-wire cap for still greater security- 
against its slipping off. 

Again he had to wait for dusk. It would 
make his story less likely but he did not 
dare to risk close inspection. There were 
some factors in his favor but this was a late 
hour at which to appear. He had to wait for 
dark so his wig wouldn’t be looked at too 
closely. 

He retraced his steps to the clearing he’d 
circled the night before. There was a farm- 
house close . by the rhain highway. He 
watched it for a long time. It was a prosper- 
ous farm, for mountain country and poor 
land. The house itself was trim and neat and 
newly painted, and the barn was large. 

There were a flower-garden and a small 
building that could only be a garage. De- 
cidedly this was a prosperous place. If there 
were a Thing here — and there must be — 
within half an hour of darkness his fate and 
probably that of the world would be decided. 

The sun sank with an agonizing slowness 
but, as dusk drew near, Jim moved cautious- 
ly along the edge of the clearing toward the 
farm-buildings. There were mountains all 
about him — great mounds of forest-clad 
stone, here and there broken by precipices 
of naked rock. There was a vast, serene - 
dignity in the hills. 

Men had subdued their lower slopes, to be 
sure, but the mountains stood aloof from 
men’s petty doings. Still, their dignity would 
become scorn should men become subject to 
loathsome, shapeless, alien Things, who lay 
soft in warm nests and commanded humans 
to be Aeir slaves and satisfy their gluttony. 

Jim, however, thought no such abstract 
ideas. He clung to the object he had made 
and felt the smarting of his hands, which 
were caked with dried blood, and knew a 
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monstrously irritating hunger. When dusk 
began to fall he risked much to creep out 
into the orchard and gather a dozen wind- 
fallen apples. He wolfed them, rotten spots 
and all. 

Then night came, quietly and with brood- 
ing peacefulness. There was the sunset hush. 
There were ail the minute, soothing sounds 
of ending day. Birds made drowsy noises 
and chickens cackled as they were fed in the 
farmyard. 

Jim took off his coat and wrapped it with 
vast care about the object he had made. It 
had to be done just so — to give an effect of 
enormous solicitude and yet to be uncover- 
able instantly and used without the fraction 
of a second’s delay.' 

He began to stumble toward the house 
with the air of a man at the very limit of his 
streng^. He looked drugged and dazed by 
weakness and fatigue, and yet blindly obey- 
ing an implanted instinct of faithfulness. He 
seemed to be carrying a heavy object — 
though the thing he had made was not heavy 
at all — with all the tender and protective 
care one would give to a human baby. 



CHAPTER ? 
SecoTid Blood 



S T WAS early night Lantern-light 
streamed put of an open door in^the bam. 
He stumbled to the light and stood there 
blinking, the coat-wrapped bundle cradled 
tenderly in his arms. He made his face seem 
to work with exhaustion and his breath to 
come in gasps. 

“Listen!” he panted. “You — ^you got a 
Little Fella here? I got to show him some- 
thin’! I — I. ...” 

The farmer was an oldish man- with an 
expression of vast patience — and, of course, 
unearthly peace. He was milking a cow. He 
looked around slowly with the manner of a 
man to whom any exertion at all is enor- 
mously difficult. 

“What’s that?” 

“I was with gang — huntin’ that fella,” 
panted Jim. .He seemed to sob with exhaus- 
tion. “I wasn’t — strong. I — caved in. Couldn’t 
do what my Little Fella told me! Couldn’t! 
I fell down an’ couldn’t get up . . . Passed 
out . . . Fainted, I guess. 



“When 1 come to I was lost . . . Tried to 
find the gang . . . Found a dead fella lyin’ 
on the ground. He’d been carryin’ this Little 
Fella ” 

A flicker of emotion passed over the lined, 
thin, patient face of the man- on the milking- 
stool. 

“Carryin’ a Little Fella?” 

“Yeah . . . The Little Fella’s sick!” panted 
Jim as if in a frenzy. “He’s— he’s alive! I 
know .that! But he — can’t tell me nothin’. 
He just lays there. ...” 

He moved the coat-wrapped object. 

“I don’t know what to do!” he cried in 
seeming panic. “I picked him up an’ wrapped 
him warm. I’ been carryin’ him ever since, 
tryin’ to find somebody . . . Nobody but 
another Little Fella’ll know what to do! 
Y’ can’t let a Little Fella die!” 

The patient eyes look^ at him wearily but 
without doubt. Jim’s tale was so unheard-of 
that there could be no . question of plausi- 
bility. And it called upon every commanded 
instinct of loyalty and devotion that the 
Things had infused into their victims. 

“I was lost!” cried Jim again, desperately. 
“I couldn’t get here no quicker! Tm from th’ 
city! I don’t know how to find my way 
around out here in the sticks! Quick/ I got 
to take him to another Little Fella who’ll 
tell me what to do!” 

The farmer half-rose, then settled back 
again as if the exertion was too great. 

“Ma’ll show you where the Little Fella is,” 
he said heavily. “Our folks are all off watch- 
in’ in case that killer’s still around an’ our 
llittle Fella is mighty greedy; She’ll 
you.” ^ 

Jim turned and stumbled toward the 
house. A fierce hope stirred in him. An 
apology for weakness. Possibly ■ only two 
people in the farm-house. ' But of course! 
The men who served the Things would 
reason that if Jim were a maniac as they’d 
been commanded to believe, he might have 
disguised a victim as himself only to stop all 
search so he might commit further crimes 
in the same area. 

After all, the evidence that he was in the 
city was not conclusive — ^merely a cryptic 
telephone-caU. So the search could still be 
going on up here in the hills while the city 
also was combed with exhaustive care. 

And if the people of this house were still 
hunting him with» only two humans left to 
serve and feed the Thing — why — they might 
be so enfeebled that he’d be allowed to go up 
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to the Thing alone. Because the Thing was 
greedy. And that would make it unnecessary 
for him to kill these people. 

He climbed heavily up the steps outside 
the kitchen. He stumbled inside. A woman 
sat there, her flesh almost transparent with 
bloodlessness. She 'opened her eyes. 

“I — got to tell the Little Fella somethin’,” 
said Jim in the same panting desperation. 
“Your husban’ said you’d tell me.” 

Disloyalty and therefore danger to a Little 
Fella was iinthinkable to a subject. The 
woman, wilh vast exertion, pointed out a 
narrow stairway to the attic, Jim bounded 
up it, carrying the coat-wrapped object as if 
it were heavy and infinitely precious. . 

The attic was dark and hot and still. There 
was a smell in it, subtly horrible to Jim’s 
nostrils. It was not the healthy, lusty smell 
-of an animal kin to man. It was somehow the 
pungent odor of filth. 

N INFINITESIMAL stirring somewhere 
— the almost noiseless movement of 
rags and cloth. Jim’s hair tried to stand on 
end beneath the cap that kept him sane and 
free. 

“The man outside,” said Jim unsteadily, 
“told me to come up here to you,” 

The Things could not read men’s minds. 
They could not even know of the nearness of 
a man save by their own senses. Men had to 
come to them and report the things the Little 
Fellas wished to know. But of course all men 
save one were slaves, so. . . . 

Jim moved toward the sound. His flesh 
crawled all over. He knew that the Thing 
was commanding him to come close. The 
Thing would. And it could not tell that its 
commands were being absorbed by Jim’s cap 
of wire instead of by his brain. 

He fumbled his way toward, the sound and 
it was at his feet. Maybe the Thing could see 
in the dark. He couldn’t And he couldn’t 
delay and must act with the speed of thought 
— faster than the speed of thought. The 
Thing must not be able to send out even one 
flashing concept of alarm. 

The match in his hand flared into flame. 
He had an instant’s awareness of yellow-lit 
slanting rafters, of the attic, of a trunk or two 
and boxes of stored possessions— of the trim- 
ly-laid brick chimney going up to the roof. 
And there was a box at his feet. A quite 
ordinary packing-box, lined with soft and 
shredded rags, And in it. •. . ! 

Jim thrust savagely downward with the 



object he had made, his coat flung away by 
the movement. He knew an instant of the 
most unholy fear that any man ever ex- 
perienced, when the mouth of the woven- 
wire trap seemed to catch on something soft 
and hideously yielding. He thought he’d 
missed. 

But then he flung down his whole weight 
and felt the trap shake and quiver with the 
violent struggles of the Thing inside it. He 
worked desperately, with cold sweat pouring 
out all over his body, unfil the Thing was 
fastened in. " 

When it was done he felt a horrible nausea. 
Of course, if iron wire closely spaced could 
keep out the transmitted thought of even 
groups of Things - with their minds linked 
together, it should keep in the transmitted 
thought of a single one. 

And this Thing was in a cage of closely- 
woven wire with a cover which Jim had 
fastened tightly with savage twistings of the 
wire-ends left for the purpose. It moved 
about in a beastly raging panic. The cage 
quivered with its strugglings. And Jim 
sweated all over as he struck a second mateh 
to make assurance doubly sure. 

He could make out the nearly shapeless 
blob within the wire. He examined the 
fastenings and twisted them more fiercely 
still, and then twisted even the twistings 
together. Once his fingers came close to the 
woven wire, and tiny fangs lashed out and 
blood dripped fi-om his finger. 

But that — like the frenzied battling of a 
cornered rat — somehow reassured him. The 
Thing had not uttered a sound. Perhaps it 
could not. But the oozing blood-drops made 
him feel a normal human superiority. 

“You understand talk,” he said softly. 
“Now remember this! I’ve got a pistol. None 
of your friends can control me! And if I'm 
stopped by their slaves the first thing I’m 
going to do is put a bullet through this cage 
I’ve got you in! 

“Picture fliat, my friend! A bullet through 
that- beastly body of yours! So if you 
managed to tell your friends of the fix you’re 
in before this cage closed on you — why, 
that’s what is going to happen to you for 
reward!” 

His clothes felt clammy from his past fear 
but now he felt a curious certainty of' escape. 

He picked up the cage and draped his 
coat about it again in the dark. He fumbled 
his way back to the narrow stairway, guided 
by the faint glow that came from it He went 
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downstairs and when he came out into the But he didn’t drive straight on when he 
kitchen he carried the cage with its ghastly came to the left-hand fork. He took that, 
occupant as if it were something very prec- He headed upstate. 

ious, to be guarded with an anxious tender Miles away, he spoke conversationally to 
care. He remembered to speak with the the quivering Thing in the iron-wire cage 
same exhausted urgency — even greater ui- ' beside him — the Thing that had lain so long 
gency, now. in a soft warm nest and lived on the life of 

“The — Little Fella upstairs says I got to subject humans, 
take — him to Clearfield — quick!” panted Jim. “You beasts, are stupid. - You’d only two 
“Where'^c’n I get a car?” humans to feed on so you weakened them 

The ghostlike woman sitting in the kitchen until they could hardly' walk and couldn’t 

nodded weakly toward the door. think straight at all! That’s why I got away 

“Y’mean ask y’ husband?” ' with this! If you weren’t so beastly greedy 

But Jim did not wait for an answer. He you might have had a chance. ...” 
stumbled hastily out, with the same ehor- He spoke partly to reassure himself. He 
mous pretended solicitude for the object in clung to the thought that the man and wom- 
his arms. ^ an who had barely been able to totter, about 

and who had expected to die to gratify the 
HE man in the barn looked heavily up Thing’s gluttony — he clung to the thought 

at him. , . that they mightn’t die now. 

“I — got to talte the Little Fella to Clear- It would be a long time. before they went, 
field “Your Little Fella told me. A car. . . up to the attic without being summoned — 
Hie patient eyes turned meditative. Then maybe days. With no commands imposed 
the farmer spoke heavily. on them, with no greedy drain* upon the 

"He just — ^fed. He don’t bother much then. fluid in their veins, they might gain some 

I guess that’s why he didn’t tell me. But if ' strength. Maybe, indeed, they’d be free of 

he told you. ...” -.all servitude to any Little Fella at all for a 

He summoned strength. He stood up. He while, 

could barely walk but he led the way with But that was too much to hope. And his 

the lantern to the small building Jim had own -task had just begun, 
suspected was a garage. 

"Car’s inside,” said the patient man with . 
uncomplaining grimness. “Here’s the keys. 

I— hoped he’d tell you to stay here. There’s 
only Ma an’ me an’ — lie’s greedy. I don’t 
guess we’ll last till the folks get back.” 

Jim clamped his lips tightly on reassurance. 

He took the keys and unlocked the garage. 

The car was a small fuel-oil-turbine job, -m^THEN the sun rolled up as ah angry 
easy to run. He put his package— which bail next morning Jim was two 

qmvered a little— on the seat Beside the hundred miles away. In the first' direct sun 
driver s. He got in and backed out of the rays the gra.ss and the tree-leaves and even 
gara^. ^he concrete roadways were wet and-spark- 

Which way s Clearfield?” he demanded with dew! The webs of morning -spiders 

feverishly. , looked like jeweled veilings hung upon the 

The farmer said.tiredly; bushes. The air was fresh and very :^gr’ant 

"Turn right an follow the road. Don’t ■ But Jim had driven all night long, stop- 
take the left-hand fork, you’ll come to .’bout a ping only once to refuel the little ^r. He 
mile down. That leads upstate. Go straight was very weary but he felt that he 'would 
” never be able to sleep again. Still, with the 

"Right!” said Jim. He let. his voice crack, coming of dawn it was wisest for him to 
as if frantic with anxiety over a helpless' and hide. A glance into the rearview miiTor, at 
presumably unconscious Little Fella. daybreak, convinced him that daylight driv- 

He put his foot heavily on the throttle, hig would be dangerous. 

The little car leaped ahead. He drove swiftly His clothes had been taken from another, 
out to the highway where the bus from man, to begin with, and did not fit him 
town had dumped him. He turned right properly. The wig he’d gotten from a dis- 



CHAPTER XI 
Companion 
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j^y-dummy did not match his hair by a 
half dozen shades and his wire cap was 
no such snug fit as he could have made with 
tools and a mirror to fit it by. 

His head was not shaped right with the 
cap on it and the wig on top of that. He’d 
passed quick inspection in dim light but 
daylight driving was out of the question. 
He hunted for a hiding-place. 

He drove. along a broad, six-lane highway 
which seemed to stretch indefinitely before 
him through sheer forest. A single heavy 
truck hove in sight, moving in the opposite 
direction. Its aluminum- hood and body 
glowed redly in the dawnlight. It hummed 
past him and dwindled to the rear. It was 
gone, and the road was empty again. 

He saw a tiny woods-road, seemingly un- 
used. It had been cut across by the highway 
and now it was growing up swiftly in sap- 

• ^ lings and underbrush. He was past it before 

he realized its perfection as a hiding-place. 
Then he braked. 

It was his instinct to stop, and back up, 
and then drive into it. He was in the act of 
backing along the highway when the logical 
course occurred to him. He sighted carefully. 
If another vehicle came along now he could 
not risk it. But. ... 

He backed and swerved on the concrete 
to the most nearly perfect line he could 
manage. He backed off onto the grassy 
' shoulder, holding the steering-wheel fixed. 
He backed in a long smooth curve to the 
exit of the disused road. He backed into 

• it. He got out once to be sure of the way. 
He backed the little car completely out of 
sight from the highway. 

r’ The Thing quivered in its covered-over 

cage beside the driver’s seat. Jim knew 
with savage satisfaction that it raged. Its 
^ . iron-wire cage was not luxurious. The iron 

( wires would be both cold and hard. They 
would be harsh and uneven. The Thing 
would be' uncomfortable and it would be 
bewildered, too. 

'All during the night it must have been 
sending its instructions in a frantic rage, 
commanding its instant rescue. But the iron 
wires of the cage nullified all its efforts. 
Probably, in the end, the Thing had gone 
into a panic, far-fallen from the complacency 
of a creature who possessed domestic animals 
i called men to serve it and on whom it fed — 
one who had lain softly in a padded nest 
stinking of its own beastly odor. 

Jim inspected the cage with grim care. 



He saw little spots of dried foam where the 
Thing had tried to use its sharp mandibles 
on the iron to cut its way out. That sigh of 
desperation pleased him. His eyes were cold 
and hard as he made very very sure that the 
Thing had been able to do no damage to 
the security of its cage. 

He moved the cage to the trunk-space of 
the car. Inside there would be an extra 
barrier of iron to check the broadcast of its 
thoughts. When he drove on again, too, there 
would not be even the softening effect of a 
seat-cushion under the cage. It should suffer 
more of the discomfort it so hated. 

M e locked tile trunk-space and sep- 
arated the key from the driving-key 
which controlled the car. If anytiung should 
happen. ... He went back toward the high- 
way. He raised and set upright saplings 
that had been bent over by the car.. Those 
that had been broken, he leaned toward the 
road. ' . . 

If anyone examined the tracks outside 
minutely they could tell that the car had 
backed in. But most men would read the 
trail to the highway as that of a car which 
had come out of a disused wood-trail and 
onto the highway, instead of the other way , 
about. 

He returned to the driver’s seat. He made 
sure that he had his . looted pistol handy, 
ready to draw and use instantly. He settled 
back to try to rest during the daylight hours 
and, more especially, to plan his next move. 

He had tried to make plans during the night. 

His only conceivable hope, of course, was 
to use the captive Thing to persuade Security 
of the danger facing men. 

Once Security was convinced the matter 
would be handled with inexorable efficiency. 
Wire-capped Security Police could land from 
patrol-ships near Clearfield. They could raid 
and search the farmhouses. 

The slaves of the Things, of course, would 
resist in passionate loyalty to their obscene 
masters but a single Thing found slavering 
and raging in fury in its nest would prove 
Jim’s report to the uttermost. And then. . . . 

The rest of it would be grim business, 
naturally. They’d have to make terribly sure 
th£;t no Things remained alive to make slaves 
of men. The Things’ subjects would fight 
despairingly, in the impassioned belief that 
they fought of their own wiU. 

But the Things could be destroyed, and 
then — sardonically — the tyranny of Security 
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would be justified for all time because of the 
overwhelming peril from which it had saved 
humanity. Jim, himself, could hope for no 
reward. 

The freedom of research for which he had 
fought would be gone forever. 

He sat Ijuietly in the car, weary and bitter 
but unable even to think of sleep while he 
waited for night to come again. He heard 
the humming of vehicles going past on the 
six-lane highway a hundred yards off. Traf- 
fic was begining to roll now that morning 
had come. In an hour there would be a 
continuous droning of turbine-rhotors along 
all the highway’s length. 

Now and again he heard small, abrupt 
rustlings in the. dry stuff on the ground. 
Tiny hopping birds. Squirrel^, perhaps. He 
heard insects and bird-songs. 

He heard something else — sustained move- 
ments of something or someone 'moving along 
the overgrown woods-road. He tensed and 
put his hand very very quietly to the pistol 
in his pocket. - 

The movement stopped and Jim stayed 
motionless. 

It was not a four-footed animal. It was' 
human. It paused, surveying the^ car. Of 
course the car was motionless and looked 
deserted. But if this figure grew suspicious 
because he could tell that it had been backed 
into position — if he started to go away at a 
nm. . 

The rhythmic movement came closer. With 
infinite care Jim slid himself down toward 
the floor-boards. His pistol'was in his hand 
now. If he had to shoot maybe the cars on 
the highway would think someone was taking 
a pot-shot at game out of season. 

Hesitating, uncertain movements — then the 
figxire came close. It peered into the car — and 
into the muzzle of Jim's revolver. 

“If you make a noise,” said Jim conversa- 
tionally, “I’ll kill you.” 

He meant it. His tone carried conviction. 
The eyes staring into his first blazed, and 
then focussed on the gun-;barrel, and then 
stared back very savagely at Jim. Above 
those eyes, just under the hair-line, there 
was a long, knife-edged scar. Then a de- 
fiant voice spoke furiously. 

“You’ll have to shoot, my friend! If you 
damned slaves want to make sure why I’m 
immune to your blasted Little Fellows you’ll 
have to try your tricks on my corpse! Go 
ahead and shoot or I’ll break your dirty 
neck.” 



CHAPTER XII 
Pool of Knowledge 



IM did sleep, after all. An hour after 
he’d been ready to blow out the brains 
of the man who’d come up' to look in the 
hidden car, he lay slumped and slumbering . 
in his seat while his new companion stood 
guard for the two of them. But Jim twitched 
a little as he slept from the effects of strain 
that could not yet be released. The jerkings 
and twitchings too were outward signs of 
dreaming. 

In the dream' his present waking com- 
panion was with him, and the two of them 
fled nightmarishly from pursuers some of 
whom carried Things in their arms. The rest 
were dead-white, stumbling human robots, 
any one of whom could be pushed over like 
a ninepin. 

But they came by thousands and millions, j 
feebly but with a terrible persistency. The 
two fugitives, it seemed to Jim, performed I 
herculean feats and carried things which I 
weighted them down but which they would , 
not abandon. 

Ever and again they reached some gray 
place in which it seemed they were safe and { 
where they began desperately to put together ' 
the things they carried. But just as the object 
they planned, to construct began to take form 
the white, stumbling figures of the slaves of 
the Things came shambling toward them 
from the darkness. . ^ 

Then, in the dream, they seized their 1 
burdens and fled again because, of course, 1 
it was useless to try to fight off the bloodless 
hordes. And besides, there were the carried 
Things, who gnashed tiny sharp mandibles ^ 
and drove on their cohorts with soundless 
shrieks of rage and blood-lust. 

In the dream it . seemed to Jim that he 
sobbed with lury as he fled. 

“All we’ve got to do,” he panted bitterly 
as they climbed a black precipice with a 
wave of weary robots climbing feebly but 
with blind persistence after them, “all we’ve 
got to do is set this thing up.” 

And then, halfway up the cliff, they saw 
a row of white faces . looking down at them 
from the top. The Things and their slaves 
were waiting for them there. 

Jim opened his eyes with a start. It was 
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rmd-aftemoon. There was no sunlight 
Heavy 'clouds overspread the sky. His com- 
p€inion was raising, by hand, the top of the 
car in preparation for coming rain. He 
nodded as Jim jerked his eyes about in 
instant weariness. 

“You acted like your sleep wasn’t too 
sweet,” he said drily. ‘T sleep that way tooj 
nowadays. I think we’ll have a storm.” 

The first drops of rain fell as he spoke. He 
finished the job of raising the top. The patter 
of rain up<wi the forest roof rose to a clatter- 
ing. Then there was a rushing sound, and 
the noise was a minor roar. The man with 
die scarred forehead climbed into the car as 
a downpour began. 

“This,” he said reflectively, “will wipe out 
die tracks of the car coming in here but iVll 
double the depth of those going out.” 

“I don’t think it’ll matter,” said Jim. He 
added suddenly; “Twice I’ve dreamed that I 
had die answer to the Things. It was some- 
thing to be made — to be put together. I was 
messing with thought transmission my seif, 
ytm know. That’s why Security sent me off 
for life custody. 

“It seems to me that each time in my 
dream I was concerned with causing some 
effect, some interference with the thought- 
fields the Things make — something that 
would neutralize those thought-fields. I 
knew all about it in my dream and knew 
that it would work. But I can’t remember 
it when I’m awake.” 

“I’ve worked out business problems in 
dreams,” his companion said. “Sometimes 
the answers were faintly reasonable. Once 
or twice they were sound. Ninety-nine times 
in a hundred, though, they’re'sheer gibberish 
when you look at them in dajdight.” r 

Jim’s companion was Miles Brandon. He 
had been to the city of the Things downstate 
on business. He found that some of his 
business associates were unwontediy pale 
and'bloodless. One of them invited Brandon 
to stay at his home. All the family were 
pale and wore a strangely tranquil expres- 
sion. 

After the first night of his stay there, there 
was an abrupt change in the manner of the 
family, at breakfast, Hiey seemed to assume 
that Brandon knew all about something he^d 
never heard of. It concerned a “Little Fel- 
low” of whom his host spoke reverently. 
It became alarming when all the family 
stared at him bewilderedly because he asked 
what they were talking about 



But he was politely patient for a time, 
though they plainly expected him to do 
something remarkable before he sat down to 
breakfast — something connected with the 
Little Fellow. But when they stared at him 
and plaintively asked him why he didn’t go 
to the Little Fellow, since the Little Fellow 
wanted him, he lost his temper. 

DOCTOR arrived — pale and bloodless 
like his host and with the same queer 
expression of tranquillity. He had been sum- 
moned for Brandon. Brandon, raging, started 
to leave. His host tried to keep him from 
leaving the house and the doctor insisted on 
giving him some injection that Bran^n 
would not permit. It all seemed lunacy. 

In the end Brandon had knocked down his 
host and brushed aside the argumentative 
doctor and stamped out of the house, fuming. 
He had breakfasted at a restaurant, regis- 
tered at an hotel and sent a porter for his 
belongings. 

Then, at his first business appointment for 
the day and while he stiU puzzled angrily 
over the host’s behavior, the office door 
opened and a man in a white coat entered 
with four policemen. They tried to soothe 
and persuade him to come quietly with them 
to another doctor. It was preposterous. He 
went into a rage and knocked down the 
white-coated man. Then the police closed in. 

He woke up in a strait-jacket. He was in 
the psychiatric ward of the local hospital and 
was an object of vast curiosity. Doctors and 
nurses — with tranquil faces — looked at him 
sympathetically. There was extraordinary 
contentment all about him. 

Then he noted that some, who at one time 
, looked a little pale but approximately nor- 
mal, at another time would be white and 
utterly listless and incredibly weak. And 
they asked him questions that did not make 
sense. They gave him ridiculous tests. Ulti- 
mately they X-rayed him from head to foot 

That was the turning-point. He’d been in 
an automobile smash-up years before and 
his skull had been shattered. There was a 
metal plate supplying the place of a part of- 
the' skull-bone which had to be removed. 
The X-rays showed it. Then the doctors 
seemed to be satisfied. They told him that 
he would be operated on and a plastic plate 
substituted for the metal one. 

They were very kindly.' They sympathized 
with him. They explained why they wanted 
to make him normal like themselves. *nie 
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Little Fellows wanted everybody to share 
the happiness they brought. And because 
people who didn’t know anything about that 
happiness wouldn’t understand, of course, 
nobody could be allowed to know until they 
did share it. 

Miles Brandon had heard about it while 
that strange metal plate in his head kept 
him— so it was assumed — from being able 
to share it. He should have waked in his 
friend’s house very very happy.' When the 
plastic plate was substituted for the metal 
one he would be very very happy. Mean- 
while, of course, he had been certified insane 
— so he wouldn’t talk about the Little Fellows 
who wanted to niake him happy like every- 
body else. 

There had been a time in that strait-jacket 
when he’d doubted his own sanity, just as 
Jim had done. But he came to the lustily 
healthful conclusion that if he was insane 
he preferred to stay that way. 

His escape was a combination of pure luck 
and cunning, close to the insanity he was 
accused of. He’d been at large for eight 
days, now, and he was half-starved and 
close to despair when he came upon what 
he thought was an abandoned car — probably 
a stolen one. He had coimted on the car to 
get him to his home town, where certainly 
there would be no question of his sanity! 
He was a well-known citizen there. He 
belonged to all the leading organizations 
from the Country Club on down. He’d use 
every cent he owned to fight this. 

Jim Hunt puzzled over the dream-certainty 
that something could be done which would 
prevent the spread of the Thing’s , dominion 
and end it where it existed. The rain drum- 
med on the forest roof. Intermittent heavy 
splashings fell on the top of the car from 
branches overhead. 

HE air became saturated with moisture 
and the ground became wet and little 
meandering tricklings of water ran here and 
there beneath the trees. The sound of the 
rain was enough to keep even the noise of 
traffic on the highway from being audible, 
though sometimes the whine of heavy truck- 
thes on wet pavement" could “be detected., 

“I could do,” said Brandon angrily, “with 
a couple of thick rare steaks and a mound 
of mashed potatoes and all the trimmings! 
But it’s only a hundred and fifty miles to 
my home — when we get there. I shan’t sleep 
until I’ve started some action against those 



Things! I kijow people in Security! I’U pull 
wires.” 

Jim’s thoughts clicked. Not on the device 
that would end the danger of the Things. 
On something else. 

“I’m just wondering,” he said softly, “what 
your family thinks? Your business started 
eleven days ago. They haven’t heard from 
you. They must have made some inquiry!” 

“Surely!” said Brandon vengefully. “And 
no doubt they’ve been told that I’ve gone 
off my head! I’ve been warned not to take 
chances of getting hit on the head agam. 
They’ll be told the plate got dented and that 
pressure on my brain has to be relieved. 
But when I come driving up to the door." 

“I wonder!” said Jim. ““The story they’ve 
been told is pretty plausible. That danger 
did exist — of a blow on the head — for you. 
If they were told that you’d escaped while 
demented and were wandering at large 
they’d worry a great deal. 

“But suppose you do turn up and explain 
indignantly that the doctors wanted to oper- 
ate on you to make you the slave of Little 
Fellas? Little non-human creatures who 
hide in boiler-rooms and attics and intend 
to rule all of humanity? What will your 
family ihink then?” 

“But man, ' it’s true!” Brandon said in- 
dignantly. “And you’ll bear me out!” 

“Surely!” said Jim with quiet bitterness. 
“But Fm classed as a homicidal maniac with 
at least one murder to my credit, and it 
would be considered at best an eccentricity 
that I insist on yv^earing a wire cap on my 
head! 

“Will your family believe that not very 
plausible tale of yours, backed by an im- 
plausible person like me, as against the very 
plausible statement of very routable physi- 
cians explaining that there’s a dent in the 
plate in your skull? For that matter, don’t 
you sometimes suspect that it’s the world 
that’s sane and we’re the crazy ones?” 

Brandon grormd his.'teeth. He was a big 
man. He had been beefy and he’d possessed 
all the self-confidence of a man who is an 
important citizen. But he had not won to 
that importance by stupidity. He saw. He 
looked as if he were about to roar in his 
frustration. 

“There’s the 'Thing in the cage in the. car- 
trunk!” he said suddenly. 

“Quite so,” said Jim. “And the first thing 
any scientist on earth would do would be 
to get it out of the cage for examination. It 
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would iiistantiy get in touch with its fellows 
and they'd link their minds together for 
their common good. There’s no distance- 
limit on thought! What then?" 

Brandon pictured it. He and Jim had 
pooled their knowledge of the Things and, 
wiiile Jim had gained only a Little by the 
exchange, Brandon understood the implica- 
tion of Jim’s last question. He groaned. 

*T^en what can we do?” he demanded. 

Jim stared out through the rain-swept 
windshield of the little car, parked in a 
disused woods-road while the day passed. 

“I've got an idea," he said slowly. “It 
means getting some electrical stuff. I was 
sentenced to life custody for fooling with 
transmitted thought. I know a little about it. 
Maybe I can do something with certain parts. 

“But we’li have to buy them. If we ti-ied 
stealing them we’d never find what we want 
and we both need clothes and food. We need 
money. I think it would be most efficient 
if we lunatics staged a hold-up tonight. It 
looks to me as if it’s necessary." 



CHAPTER Xm 
Trek With a Trunk 



H IS reasoning was sound. It was wiser 
to get money and buy essentials than 
try to pilfer the essentials separately. So 
that night Jim, who had been a promising 
scientist once upon a time, and Brandon, who 
was a leading citizen in his own home town, 
held up a tavern just outside a little city. 
They marched in witii handkerchiefs over 
their faces, overawed four customers and the 
bartender and went out with the contents of 
the cash-register. They roared away to the 
southward in their car. 

I^f a mile away they stopped, splashed 
the car frantically with mud, Brandon ad- 
justed the fuel-injector to be slightly out of 
phase, and they turned back and limped past 
the tavern they had robbed just as visipHoned 
police-cars , arrived in' a rush. They drove 
placidly on with their faltering motor as the 
squad-cars roared off in pursuit. 

Then they readjusted the fuel-injector, 
went into the small town nearby and parked 
their car near a public visireceiver, tuned 
to the nearest station and paid for by ad- 
vertisers on the visicasts so that nobody 



could escape their advertising campaigns 
even by leaving home. 

The newscast that came on in minutes told 
briefly of a search continuing downstate for 
a homicidal maniac whose delusions caused 
him to wear an iron-wire cap upon his head. 
He was now charged with three murders and 
arson. The newscast did not speak of any 
search for Brandon. It did not mention that 
Jim was known to have possessed himself 
of a car. 

The omissions might be intentional, to lull 
Jim and Brandon separately into a feeling 
of false security if they listened in. But 
Jim’s feat of kidnapping a Thing and trick- 
ing a, farmer and his wife into continued life 
and the loss of a car might simply not be 
known. 

Certainly the junction of Jim and Brandon 
wasn’t likely to have been, suspected. It 
wasn’t even likely that they were credited 
with the holdup of a few minutes since, or 
that they would be. This was two hundred 
and fifty miles from where Jim was hunted 
and far off the direct route to Brandon’s 
home — which would be where he was looked 
for. 

The two of them drove all night. 'They 
spent the early part of the next morning 
making Brandon presentable. Before noon 
he went out of their hiding-place, grandly 
hailed an inter-urban bus, and went into a 
town some seventy-five miles from the one 
in which he lived. Jim Hunt bit his nails 
in savage apprehension for hours. Brandon 
couldn’t be forced to talk, of course, and no 
one would think to question him about Jim. 
But it was ticklish! 

He came back shortly after three. He 
carried neatly-wrapped parcels and he looked 
half-sick. ^ 

“Clothes for you," he said. “I told them 
they were for my boy at school. Hope they 
fit you. A suit for myself. I didn’t dare 
change in the shop. The things you listed 
from the electrical place. Said I had a young- 
ster who liked to tinker with such stuff. The 
groceries. We can eat.” 

“Well?” Jim said. 

“I called my home town,” said Brandon 
very quietly. “I was afraid you were right, 
so I didn’t call my home. 1 called one of my 
employees — not too bright .but loyal. I told 
him rd gotten into trouble idown-state. I 
hinted at a woman' and that the insanity 
story had been started to cover me up and 
had gotten out of hand. I said I’d ducked out 
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before tiie man who wanted to get even with 
me could railroad me to an insane asylum. 

“Well?” Jim said again. 

“My family believes in the dented-metal- 
plate story,” said Brandon bitterly. “They’ve 
been told my delusions in detail. There are 
police hidden in the house to grab me if I 
manage to slip back because I believe there 
are little non-human things who hide in 
boiler-rooms and attics and intend to en- 
slave humanity! 

“My employee mentioned them. He was 
suspicious until he’d referred to them and I 
made a show of being angry and asked him 
what the heck he was talking about! Now he 
thinks I got into trouble, pulled the insanity 
gag to get out and that it got out of my 
control.” 

Jim said, “And — ” 

“That’s all,” said Brandon. “He’s going 
to try to resassure my wife privately that I’m 
not insane. I told him not to but he will! 
So” — ^his face' was taut and gray — “I can’t 
go home. If I did they’d not only get me 
but they’d take my wife along — all very 
plausibly. She’d insist on going.” 

J IM breathed more easily. “I was afraid 
you’d call your wife,” he admitted, “and 
we’d be sunk. I’ve got a thousand-to-one 
chance I want to play before we take that 
llung to Security. If I know Security officials 
they’ll be inclined to turn the Thing over to 
somebody who’ll let it" out without precau- 
tions. 

“While it’s raising hades and starting a 
slave-empire oi its own I’ll be shipped off to 
life custody . and my information will be 
referred through channels with the endorse- 
ment, 'Report made by certified homicidal 
maniac’. So nothing whatever will result, 
m try this trick first. Did you get the 
bandages?” 

He changed his clothes. They ate vora- 
ciously. Brandon bandaged Jim’s head and 
put one arm in a sling, which somehow- 
automatically ended all likelihood of anyone 
suspecting him of wearing an iron cap. 
They drove off in broad daylight and, as 
ffiey passed through a small town, Jim made 
a mental note of the license-plate number 
of a wrecked car in a garage. If he changed 
the plates on this car to that number it would 
add a little to their slender margin of safety. 

A hundred miles away Brandon bought 
more electrial parts. They slept again in a 
side-road and took turns standing watch. 



This night ifoandon spoke suddenly. 

“That Thing in the car-trunk. You haven’t 
fed it. Won’t it die?” 

“It’s a blood-feeder,” said Jim hardly. “Do 
you want to feed it? It won’t die. Blood- 
feeders have to be able to fast long times be- 
tween meals — like ticks and bedbugs. Ticks 
can go six monfiis and bedbugs longer. I’m 
not worried about the health of the poor 
Little Fella just because he hasn’t any 
human slaves!” 

They had one more day’s journey to the 
destination Jim had in mind. Toward night- 
fall of the next day he turned aside from any 
obviously useful highway and began to 
thread his way along an overgrown almost- 
obliterated road. 

The little car forded streams. They went 
into wilderness which grew more ' and more 
pronounced. Once, they had to move a fallen 
tree-trunk out of the way. Just at sundown 
they came to a place where there were no 
trees or, where creeping vines grew over 
certain shapeless mounds upon the ground. 
The nature of the mounds was shown by a 
roofiess, empty-windowed one-storey brick 
building in their midst. ; 

. “It’s a sort of ghost town,” said Jim wito- 
out zest. “There used to be a lot of farming 
up here, but hydroponics and low trans- 
portation costs wiped it out. This was what 
they called a crossroads village. One summer 
when I was a kid my Scout troop camped 
here. 

“It’s fallen down a lot since then, but. 
there” — he pointed to the brick shell — “that 
used to be the bank. The vault’s still there. 
We’ll need it. I give myself a week. If I 
don’t get what I want by then I’ll try the 
only thing that’s left. But I havCTi’t much 
hope of Security.” 

He loaded up to transfer their living ap- 
paratus to the place where they would sleep. 
But he left the Thing in die car-trunk. In 
its cage the Thing would neither be warm 
nor lie soft nor have anything on which to 
feed. But Jim could feel no concern. Early 
the next morning he set to work to try to 
destroy all the power of the Things without 
recourse to Security. 

FoTumaterials he had some small gadgets 
bought in electric shops. For laboratory he 
would use the abandoned rusty vault of a 
bank which had closed down thirty years 
before and left its building to rot. Fop 
motive he had the future of the whole human 
race. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
Work Against Peril 



HE reason for the vault was that Secur- 
ity had detectors of thought transmission 
and had believed that Jim was not the only 
experimenter and had hunted — perhaps still 
hunted — for the sources of the thought-fields 
its detectors could demonstrate but could not 
analyze. The suspicions of Security officials 
tended to fix themselves upon persons known 
to be interested in basic psychological prob- 
lems. 

Three professors of experimental psychol- 
ogy were arrested and the encephalographs 
seized by Security agents to distinguish 
themselv^ in the eyes of higher-ups by 
their zeal. A behavioristic-study laboratory 
was wrecked by Security police because of 
apparatus whose functioning was just cryptic 
enough to be included in high-level orders 
for the tracking-down of thought-transmis- 
sion apparatus as dangerous tO\ the public 
safety. 

Jim’s former friends in particular were 
cajoled and threatened and their possessions 
searched and their private papers examined 
for clues. Security had found Jim Hunt 
defying it-^im Hunt was dead, of course — 
but the phenomena went on even after he 
was disposed of. So Security hunted for 
other experimenters who might be defying it. 

But the Things who did transmit thoughts 
were not defying Security. They were ignor- 
ing it. They lay in warm nests and gorged 
themselves, and grew ever more bloated and 
obscene. They continued to divide and di- 
vide — and their greed increased as the 
change went on — and their numbers in- 
creased and ever more humans were sub- 
jugated to supply them with the means of 
gluttony. 

Jim worked in the vault. It was of heavy 
steel, built solidly into steel-reinforced ma- 
sonry, and its value as junk would not have 
begun to pay for the cost of taking it apart. 
In thirty years the building above it had 
rotted and the roof had collapsed but Ae 
massive concrete about the vault had kept 
its shape. 

The great foot-thick combination door 
could not be closed now but the thinner 
inner doors remained. They were rust-pitted 



and bent but they could be shut so that, 
when Jim’s apparatus was complete and in 
operation, no single trickle of its product 
could escape to alarm Security further. 

He assembled the parts Brandon had 
bought for him. The transmitter itself would 
be relatively simple. Since a thought-field 
is more nearly like an electrostatic or a 
magnetic field than anything else its gener- 
ation is not difficult. A magnetic field, for 
instance, can and does extend to infinity. 

An electrostatic field does the same, save 
where it is nullified by some accidental 
Faraday Cage effect. But those fields can- 
not convey intelligence unless they are 
modulated. Unmodulated thought-fields are 
equally without effect — in fact they are not 
thought-fields, because thought is the modu- 
lation of a field. But in any case a trans- 
mitter, as such, was simple. 

The tricky part of Jim’s intended device 
was the modulator. It would have to receive 
thoughts, amplify them and impress their 
modulations with much greater power, on 
the field the transmitter was to produce. And 
a mechanical device to receive thought is 
not easy to make. 

Jim talked it out with Brandon as he 
worked. Brandon, of course, had no tech- 
nical training. While he waited for Jim to 
succeed or fail he made rabbit-snares, found 
small fish in-^a trout-stream nearby and 
evolved grim schemes of his own. 

Sometimes he talked of those schemes. 
They had to do with a one-man war he pro- 
posed against the Things, if Jim’s attempts 
should fail. He knew .that they loved warm 
places — attic spaces hard by chimneys, boiler- 
rooms .and the like. He devised tricks for 
introducing deadly substances into those 
enclosures. 

A favorite was a simple squib of gun- 
powder and pqjvdered sulfur, which a furtive 
figure could toss into a room with its fuse 
lighted. It would flare suddenly into a 
strangling fog of sulfur-smoke in which no 
Thing could live. He could always tell when 
a Thing was present by the stench that 
surrounded it. 

But he listened as Jim talked, as much to 
himself as to Brandon. Talking a thing out 
helps to clarify one’s notions. 

“The, field acts like high-frequency cur- 
rent in a wire,” he explained, vexed with 
himself because he could not phrase it simply. 
“It doesn’t travel inside a wire, but on the 
surface — what’s called the skin-effect of high- 
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frequency conduction. A thought>field 
doesn’t go into metal. It stays on the surface; 
Except iron. But it doesn’t go into iron 
imless there’s iron at the focus of ttie field.” 
He waved his hand exasperatedly as he 
fitted two small parts together. 

“That sounds crazy — that focus business! 
A thought-field acts like a wave and it acts 
also like a solid particle and it probably 
isn’t either. Like an electron, which has no 
position that can be fixed. There’s only a 
probability of position. 

“You can say that an electron is a wave- 
motion that’s in phase with itself and is real, 
only at one place but you can never know 
where that place is. 

“You can say that a thought-field is a 
wave-motion that’s in phase with itself at 
two places — ^where it originates and where 
it’s focussed. In between you can know it 
exists but you can’t tell where it's in phase 
with itself any more than you can tell where 
an electron is! Has that got any meaning 
in it at all?” 

RANDON smiled wrily. 

. “Darn little,” he admitted. 

“I’m saying you can prove there’s a thought 
being transmitted, but you can’t tell where 
from or where to,” said Jim, irritably. 

“Too bad!” said Brandon. “Security would 
haVe hunted up the first of these Things to 
turn up — wherever they came from — if they 
could have tracked it down. They insisted 
you were talking to your friends with your 
gadgets," didn’t they?” 

“They did,” said Jim. “They were sweetly 
reasonable and told me that if I’d snitch on 
my supposed confederates the conditions of 
my imprisonment would be a lot easier. I’d 
have told on the 'Things, all right, if I’d 
known about them! In fact, if I’d been let 
alone a little while longer I’d have had 
something that would handle them!” 
Brandon said nothing. They’d been at the 
ruins of the ghost-town for days and Jim 
was growing nerve-racked and jumpy as he 
seemed to get nowhere. His means for ex- 
-perimentation were so primitive as to be 
ludicrous. The transmitter was complete ex- 
cept for the modulator which would give it 
something to transmit. 

The modulator would supply both tlie 
“message” and the directive which deter- 
irdned the second point where the message 
would be real. But Jim had not achieved 
a workable modulator which would duplicate 



the faults he’d had before Security stepp<^ 
in. 

He was in the position of a man with. a 
splendidly equipped radio station with no 
scanner or microphone to give the signal 
meaning. No matter how much power was 
put into the tubes no meaning could be had 
from its signal.' Jim’s transmitter would 
send thought but the instrument which 
would supply it with thought to send in a 
usable form would simply not function. 

“There’s nothing supernatural about the 
Things,” said Jim, bitterly. “We send 
thoughts occasionally. Telepathy works 
sometimes — erratically, but past the possibil- 
ity of chance. You , might say that we trans- 
mit at low voltage — ^very low voltage. 

“When conditions are just right something 
gets through. But the Things transmit at 
high voltage like electric eels.” Then he 
added, “There’s an illustration! We make 
electric currents in our brains. Encepkalo- 
graphs pick them up and record them. 
They’re only minute fractions of a voH. 
Electric eels can make up to eight hundred 
volts. 

“It’s no higher quality electricity than 
ours, just as the Things’ thinking is probably 
no better than ours if as good. It’s just high- 
pressure. And we can ^lecrocute an electric, 
eel if we want to by using a dynamo. We 
should be able to wrap these Things about 
their own beastly bellies by putting some 
power on the job. But . . .” 

He w^t grimly back to his task. 

“Exactly what are you trying, then?” 
asked Brandon. “Put it in words of one 
syllable, won’t you?” 

“I’m trying,” said Jim bitterly, “to beat 
them at their own game! I want to broad- 
cast thoughts to the Things themselves! I 
want to tell them, that they’re the slaves 
men! I want them to grovel like whipped 
puppies to the people they’ve ruled, before — 
before. ...” 

Brandon blinked at him. 

“Before what?” 

“Before,” raged Jim, “they think of some- 
thing I’ve thought of! There’s a trick they 
can pull off to end everything — like that!” 
He snapped shaking fingers. “If it occurs to 
them, they can subjugate every Hving human 
being, probably us included, in seconds flat! 
They’ll be invulnerable if they think of that 
trick before I can beat them.” 

Then, panting with fury, he went back to 
his work. But fury does not lead to dear 
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thinking nor to metkulously accurate work 
with inadequate equipment Jim worked on. 
His results. , . ? 

There weren’t any. 



CHAPTER .XV 
Lahoratory Work 



OMINION of the Things looked no 
otherwise than all the rest of the world. 
On parts of it the sun shone and on other 
parts the rain fell. Nowhere was there any 
sign of other human occupancy because the 
Things preferred to stay quietly and luxuri- 
ously in their nests. But a certain problem 
was developing. 

The Things reproduced by the division of 
their bodies into two individuals. The fre- 
quency of that reproduction was strictly 
controlled by the abimdance of nourishment. 
When a Thing divided, the food-supply 
became plainly inadequate. So each divided 
Thing called upon others, and they joined to- .. 
gether with a human slave for each. 

The process of distribution was adequate 
in a rural district for a while, but it was not 
enough when a city was absorbed. There 
were hundreds of thousands of humans to 
be subdued and ruled, and preyed upon. 
The Things gorged themselves in such an 
ecstasy of feeding as perhaps the race had 
hardly known before. 

They divided— and the abundance of 
domestic animals was such that one Thing had 
hardly become two before the two were 
gorged and already beginning the process 
of becoming four. The Things, in fact, mul- 
tiplied with such incredible prolillcity that 
there was no time — there was ho space, there 
were no nests — in which to spread their 
spawning numbers. 

Bickerings arose among them. Envenomed 
accusations and petty hatreds began. There 
was some danger that their crowding would 
actually produce physical discomfort for 
them! So they squabbled soundlessly, send- 
ing thoughts of hate to one another. But all, 
of course; still impressed upon the humans 
the thoughts of “nice .... nice .... nice . . . .” 

^ which kept their slaves exalted and sub- 
missive and perpetually conscious of an 
enormous happiness. 

Then presently, an icy thought spread 



among them. It was cold and utterly factual. 
It was the thought of a Thing — such variants 
arose occasionally — who began to lose the 
h-antic lustings of his own race and thought 
the more lucidly in consequence. 

The icy thought said that now was the 
time for the Things to cease their foolish 
quarrel and cooperate so diat' they could 
quarrel in perfect freedom forever after. 
Six of them could control any animal, flood- 
ing its mind irresistibly with thoughts that 
blanked out its own consciousness. Even 
rage or fear or fury could not protect an 
animal against the linked ’minds of six of 
their race. Now they were numbered in 
thousands. 

If every Thing linked its mind to every 
other there would be .such a surge of energy 
as even their race had never used before. 
The whole race of man, the whole planet 
would become subject at one stroke.. Then 
there would be no need for secrecy or cau- 
tion or thought for the future because every 
human being would be passionately loyal to 
the superior race of Things. 

And it would require only a single con- 
certed effort. ‘ ^ . 

The Things in their nests did not cease 
their feeding nor their quiverings of beastly 
enjoyment as they fed. But the squabblings 
lessened as the promise of the icy thought 
sank home. Unlimited gluttony. . . . 

The Things gradually ceased their mutual 
venom for cooperation which would serve 
them all. Minds linked tentatively — and 
squabbled and broke, the linkage and then 
linked again. 

It would not work. The modulator, in the 
vault, simply would not pick up thoughts to 
oihance and impress upon the transmitter- 
field. Had Jim been less wrought up, less 
hag-ridden by a frantic feeling of urgency, 
he would have seen the completely simple 
reason for it. 

But as it was he tested and retested his 
equipment and tried every possible re- 
arrangement and was forced to the bitter 
conclusion that some small . part that had 
been bought for the device was subject to a 
factory defect. 

H e was made physically ill by the 
conclusion that nothing could be done. 
He looked at Brandon, the ashen taste of de- 
feat in his mouth. He felt ashamed because 
he had taken nearly a week to make some- 
^ing Uiat was no good at all — though before 
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his arrest by Security exactly similar appar- 
atus had worked admirably. ^ 

“It’s tough!” said Brandon. “So now you 
go to Security?” 

Jim nodd^. 

“I sent them fuE information once,” he 
said hopelessly, “and the local office was 
under the control of the Things. So nothing 
happened. That may be the case again. May- 
bfe all the higher-ups are under control. I 
don’t know. I just have to gamble.” 

“As a business man,” observed Brandon, 
“I’d say you have the wrong approach. You 
plan to walk into a Security office, tell them 
and prove to them that you’re an escaped 
Security offender, tell them you’ve a Thing 
in a wire cage and try to teE them what it 
can do.” 

“Yes,” said Jim bitterly. “And maybe 
they’ll let it out only in a vault with at least 
some of them wearing iron caps. But maybe 
they'll simply let it out to examine it, and it 
will communicate instantly with the other 
Things and they’E link their minds to it and 
— it’ll take over!” 

“What you need is an advance publicity 
campaign,” Brandon said reflectively. 
“You’re going there to sell them an idea. 
What you want is for them to be trying to 
get some information from you. Let's see 
what we can do to bring that about.” 

Jim was morosely skeptical. , He felt that 
the transmitter he had made should work 
and that the modulator should operate with- 
out difficulty. But it didn’t. The fact had 
knocked aU the self-confidence out of him. 
He was going ahead with the last chance he 
had — but there was panic in the back of his 
mind. 

“I’m going to give myself up,” he said 
grimly, “on the off-chance that I can con- 
vince them that they were right all along 
and that thought-transmission is dangerous. 
I’m not making any sacrifice. 

“ITiey'E put me in prison for life but if I 
stay out of prison I’ll spend aU my life 
hiding with a wire cap on my head. I’d 
rather take the chance of accomplishing 
something. If you can suggest a way to im- 
prove that chance I’ll take it!” 

Brandon thoughtfully laid out a plan of 
campaign. The most horrible part of it 
would be letting the Thing out of its cage 
but Jim agreed savagely. In the vault it 
should be as much cut off from its fellows 
as in the cage itself and both he and Brandon 
were safe against its power. 



First, Eiough, Brandon had to make a trip 
into the nearest town. He came back witibi 
a camera film and writing materials. He 
brought back a newspaper, too— -and some- 
thing was happening. There were scarehead 
headlines that read; 

PLACUE SUSPECTED IN DOWNSTATE CITY! • 

It appeared that newsreel photographers 
had taken pictures of some news event in 
the city from which both Jim and Brandon 
had made precarious escapes. When the 
pictures were shown in the state capital 
physicians noticed alarming oddities in the 
appearance of a considerable number of the 
people on the screen, 

. The color films, of course, were completely 
faithful, in their reproduction of flesh-tints 
and doctors considered that they detected an 
amazing prevalence of extreme anemia — 
bloodlessness — among the people on the 
streets. In one of the newsreel shots a woman 
was observe'd to faint and the passersby paid 
no attention to her at all, as if such an occur- 
ence were so common as not even to arouse 
interest. 

State health authorities saw the pictures 
and called the health department of E»e city. 
The very official who answered the call was 
himself in a grave physical condition though 
he denied it vehemently. Examination of the 
health- records -filed with the state health 
authorities had showed a sharp and sudden 
rise in the death-rate. 

But those figures were now challenged by 
the very men ‘who had made them. T^ey 
now insisted that the figures were . wrong. 
They showed signs of panic. 

The newspaper account said that state 
health officials hinted of suspicions that some 
not clearly identified malady had become rife 
in Eie downstate city and that its existence 
was being concealed. A check with recent 
visitors to the city in question revealed that 
some had noted the same condition but that 
some — themselves in extremely. debUitated 
state — denied indignantly that anything was 
wrong. 

Those who showed excessively low blood- 
counts were most, emphatic in insisting that 
conditions in the downstate city were wholly 
normal, l^iey had not been known to be ill 
. before their visits to the suspected ■ 
though, and in spite of their infuriated pro- 
tests they had been removed to hospitals 
where bacteriological tests were in progress. 
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**That,” said Brandon triumphantly, “looks 
good! Our friends the Things are going to 
be unmasked, eh? We’d better go on with 
our 30 b, but, ...” 

-l‘It looks bad!” said Jim flatly. “Very bad! 
The state will send some men down to look 
things over. They’ll be shown everything — 
including a Little Fella. And they’ll come 
back swearing there is nothing wrong. The 
bad part will be that the Things may get 
uneasy.” . 

"Let ’em!” said Brandon. “I’m wishing 
them lots worse than that!” ^ 

But Jim clamped his jaws. There was 
something the Things could do, if they 
thought of it, which would make all human 
effort, vain. He went to the car and di*ew his 
revolver. He unlocked the car-trunk. He 
was savagely ready to shoot if by any chance 
the Thing had got free of its cage. 

I T HADN’T. The trunk-space reeked hor- 
ribly of the foetor the Thing exuded. 
Jim was nauseated by the stench ^.but he 
reached in and caught hold of the cage. 
Then he. swore. 

The Thing had slashed at his fingers with 
its sharp fangs. Then it slavered horribly at 
the scent of blood. Jim shook with rage. He 
muffled the cage in his coat and carried it 
into the vault. In the open air his errand and 
his suiroundings combined to make a strange 
effect. 

It was near to sunset and all the world was 
green and fresh and fragrant and everything 
seemed clean and wholesome. So that the 
Thing raging in its cage and its smell and all 
the implications of the Thing’s existence 
seemed doubly horrible. 

Inside the rusted vault Jim and Brandon 
, dosed the inner door and the Thing became 



walled in on allT^ides with solid plates of 
steel. Then Jim yxmtwisted the wires that 
held the cage shut. 

The Thing ,came out, snarling voicelessly. 

It was revolting to look at, even though it 
no longer glistened fatly with the sustenance 
it had drawn from human veins. Its bloated 
belly had shrunk. The pinkish hairless skin 
was flabby, now. It hung in sickening folds. 
The Thing had two tiny, malevolent eyes. It 
had a host of tiny members to serve for legs. 
It had small, sharp, deadly fangs. And it 
glared at them. 

It was not quite as large as a football but 
it was not afraid of them. It regarded them 
with an extraordinary impatient arrogance. 
It hated them, to be sure, but it was the 
• hatred a man might feel who had been tem- 
porarily at the mercy of lower animals. At 
the moment it prepared to reassert its mas- 
tery, The Thing had even an air of conscious, 
raging power! 

Brandon moved suddenly. He bumped into 
the useless transmitter Jim had made. It 
started to topple, and he caught it nervously. 
He set it upright and spoke shakily. 

“'Ihe blasted Thing thinks it can control 
us!” ^ 

Jim’s eyes burned. Things like this held 
humans in bondage to be fed upon! The fury 
he felt would have been some protection in 
any case but he deliberately loosened his 
wire cap. He consciously and carefully let 
down his guard. 

The Thing looked at him. Stared at him. 
But no thoughts hammered at him or even 
tried insidiously to worm their way into his 
consciousness. The Thing was not transmit- 
ting thought. Not to him — and, because of 
the vault’s iron wall, not anywhere. 

[Turn poffe] 
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S O EXCLAIMED Carlotta the moment she saw the winding steps 
that soared steeply between banks of flowers as if — like Babel’s 
tower — its makers intended it to pierce the sky. Its clean lines suggested 
dynamic purpose. Venomously green moss cushioned its steps. Twisted 
ropes of lianas portcullised it like ■ curtains of woven black snakes 
awaiting the merest touch to waken them into tingling life. 

It was only a forgotten flight of steps, yet from it pulsed a black 
aura of premonitiwi. Hibbert and Burks would have turned from it. 
But Scarlatti, unaware of any threat, said: "Let’s lamp where it lands.” 
What the four fugitives found when they ascended the stairs is one 
of the many surprises in THE BLUE FLAMINGO, by Hannes Bok, the 
amazing novel m magic and mystery coming next issue! Look forward 
to a truly remark^le wt»k of scientiflctionl 
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“You won’t talk, eh?” said Jim Mdlii sar- . 
donic humor. “Too bad!” . 

Then the Thing quivered. Its defiance sud- 
denly melted. Its pose changed; It seemed 
suddenly to go into a panic. It scuttled des- 
perately here and there on legs that were 
too feeble to carry it with either agility or 
speed. 

It approached the closed thin iit>n doors. 
Jim contemptuously kicked it back. The tiny 
fangs snapped at his shoe and pierced the 
leather. He shook it loose and it fled before 
him. It fled into its cage and shrank against 
'file farthest end. 

‘1 think,” said Jim, “that we can handle it. 
You get set. When you’re ready I’ll shake it 
out of its cage again.” 

Brandon had not actually seen a 'Thing 
before and he turned sick. As a matter of 
fact the two of them at that moment were 
the only human beings who had ever seen a 
Thing without becoming subject to it. 

Therefore they were the only human 
beings to feel the instinctive repulsion, com- 
pounded equally of horror and disgust, which 
was the normal human reaction to a Thing. 
Jim had seen this one by match-light an 
instant before he rammed down the cage 
upon it. 

He had seen another, encircled by flames 
of his own kindling, before it died. He felt 
deadly hatred, but Brandon’s hands shook as 
he set up the camera-and-fiash-bulb com- 
bination he'd gone to town to get. 

They took pictures. Many pictures. The 
Thing seemed stunned' and dazed, now, 
■though they could not gues^ the self-evident 
reason. It had flashes of hysterical fury but 
on the whole it was amazingly quiescent. 
They photographed it from every angle, at a 
distance and close-up, showing every detail 
of its body and its similitude of a face with a 
mere breathing-orifice in place of a nose and 
its unspeakably revolting apparatus for feed- 
ing. 

Jim booted it scornfully back into its cage. 

“Plenty tame when it’s helpless!” he said 
contemptuously. “How do the pictures look?” 

Brandon was unrolling them from the 
camera. He’d used self-developing, self- 
reversing film because it would be easier to 
take extra shots than to make duplicate prints 
for their purposes. He nodded his head in 
satisfaction. 

“I think they’ll do!” he told him. “Nobody 
can look at these and think they’re faked — 
or fiiat tile Thing that’s pictured belongs on 



earth! Where d’you think they came from, 
Jim?” 

“From hell,” said Jim sourly. “And I want 
to send ’em back there.” 

He vengefully refastened the fastenings of 
the cage. He tightened the twisted wires with 
pliers. He f^t contempt for the Thing, now 
— which was not wise. He underestimated its' 
intelligence and he wholly missed the actual 
situation in which the Thing had found itself. 

But he made sure that it was as securely 
caged as before and then took it out to the 
car-trunk again. He and Brandon^ lived in. 
-the vault, which was at least weather- tight. 

“I’ll write those letters,” Jim said grimly 
when he came back, “whether they do any 
good or not,” 

With the tiny light at his disposal he be- 
gan. There were a goodly number of them, 
and Brandon partially dictated one or two. 
When he was finished he was doggedly re- 
solved. 

“Probably not a bit of good,” he said cold- 
ly, “but I’ve got to try everything. The heck 
of it is, those Things will be worrying about 
being discovered — and that’s bad! Hallo! 
The transmitter’s turned on! You probably 
threw the switch wh^ you almost toppled 
it.” Then he added bitterly, “Might as well 
smash it!” 

But he didn’t, though the impulse to do so 
was strong. And it was rather odd that he 
slept soundly that night. Not, of course, be- 
cause he.no longer had any hope. Not even 
because he knew how the Things could com- 
plete the "conquest of all humanity if they 
only happened to think of something that 
had occurred to him. 

' In perspective it seems odd that he could 
have gone calmly to sleep after realizing that 
the transmitter had been turned on while 
the photographs were being taken. 



CHAPTER XVI 
Reaction 



VERY famous zoologist was hoeing 
deftly in his garden — he grew excel- 
lent dahlias — when his granddaughter 

brought him the morning mail. He beamed at 
'her and sat down in a garden-chair to look 
at it — bill or two, which he regarded with 
disfavor, an invitation to lecture, , a .letter 
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ealling his attention to an article in a scien- 
tific journal, just published, and asking his 
opinion, a letter. . . . 

He looked blankly at the photographs. 
They were three-dimensional of course and 
in color. The technical excellence of the film 
made up for some lack of experience in the 
photographer. They were pictures of a — a 
creature. It had a horde of small limbs for 
locomotion, and two small malevolent eyes, 
and a mere breathing-orifice instead of a 
nose. Its feeding apparatus. ... 

The zoologist said, “Preposterous!” 

He looked at a second 'photograph of the 
same object. It was in a different position. 
There were heavy veinings beneath a flabby, 
pinkish, hairless skin. The way in which 'it 
balanced itself on those seemingly innumer- 
able feeble legs. ... 

The zoologist said, “Ridiculous!” 

He looked at the third picture and snorted. 
He did not bother to read the letter. He 
went back to his hoeing. But he frowned as 
he worked. Presently he went back to the 
discarded letter. He looked at the pictures 
again. 

He said vexedly, “Fiddlesticks!” , 

The devices by which the creature lived 
and moved — if it lived and moved — were not 
like those of any known animal. Animals 
did not have an odd number of legs. They 
did not have four joints in their limbs. They 
did not have mandibular fangs. Especially 
they did not have such feeding apparatus. 

The zoologist threw down, the photographs 
a second time. He went back to his hoe but 
he did not pick it up. He went yet again to 
the pictures. They were preposterous and 
ridiculous and a very suitable comment on 
them was, “Fiddlesticks!” 

But they had an irrational plausibility. 
He observed this improbable fea^re. By it- 
self it was impossible — ^but the thing that 
made it not impossible was there! Each 
arrangement was xmorthodox in the animal 
world. But each was completely consistent 
with every other. 

The zoologist scowled. The thing was a 
wonderfully clever fake. Only a trained man 
could appreciate how wonderfully clever it 
was. But there must be something, that 
would prove it a hoax. 

He studied the pictures with concentrated 
attention. He grew irritated by his findings. 
The thing was unheard *of but it was in- 
credibly rational. Nobody could have com- 
bined so many ingenious improbabilities so 



deftly — nobody! It was not possible to create 
so soundly planned an impossibility) 

At last he read the letter. He hesitated a 
long time. Then he went angrily to his visi- 
phone and called Security. 

The parasitologist looked at the pictures 
that had come in the morning mail. Clever 
— there were no parasites like this, of course, 
but that feeding apparatus, when you looked 
at it carefully, was a remarkably original 
and well-developed idea. No creature had 
it, but some creature should. 

Ihe fangs, too — a blood-feeder, of course. 
Those very curious jointed claws at the ends 
of the multiple legs ... of course, for holding 
on to the animal the creature fed -on! Actual 
parasites were small, so they needed no such 
devices, but if a parasite were as large as this 
fake ... 

S T WAS amusing to look for flaws in the 
hoax. If a parasite were this large it 
would need . . . hm ... no. Not quite clever 
enough! Then he blinked. He’d been wrong. 
Quite clever enough — cleverer than he’d 
at first thought. The difficulty was met by 
this. ... 

The parasitologist examined the pictures 
with a mounting, absorbed interest. It was 
fascinating. Someone was trying to put 
across a clever hoax, but he must have 
slipped somewhere. 

Presently he was saying excitedly to him- 
self that only a genius could have designed 
this model. Everything fitted perfectly, 
though nothing was the way any known 
creature was equipped. 

Later he was saying to himself that not 
even a genius could have designed this 
model! Nobody on earth could have done so 
perfect a job of imagining an animal which 
was not like any animal on earth in any 
single feature! Nobody could have inter- 
related so many novelties so perfectly! 

When he called Security, after reading the 
letter, his voice shook with a mounting ex- 
citement. 

A celebrated biologist called Security. He 
said acidly that he had been given to under- 
stand that a young man named James Hunt 
was about to surrender himself td’ Security 
for cause. There was reason to believe that 
James H\mt had information of unparalleled 
importance to the science of biology. 

He had a specimen which must be exam- 
ined by a capable man. He, the eminent biol- 
ogist, very urgently requested to be allowed 
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to interview James Hunt when he had sur- 
rendered himself and before he was shipped 
off to Life Custody. 

T he Security Coordinator of Bias tern 
Sector 5 spoke pompously. 

"Yes. It’s ridiculous, of course, but there 
are reports of extensive anemia in that 
area. If this Hunt person has actually dis- 
covered a parasite, as he, declares, and it is 
actually responsible for the anemia — why, 
measures must be taken at once. At once! 

“Check these fingerprints and see if he is 
actually the person his letter claims. Have 
the photographs examined and request an 
estimate of the magnification.” 

Jim’s hand showed in one of the photo- 
graphs, and the size of the Thing could very 
readily be deduced. But the Security Co- 
ordinator of Eastern Sector 5 had simply not 
noticed it. If he had he would have consid- 
ered that Jim was trying to play a joke on 
him. And of course no crime could be com- 
pared to the unthinkable insolence of trying 
to play a joke on a Security Coordinator! 

Fat Doctor Oberon, of Psychological Pre- 
cautions, beamed fatly at a letter which did 
not contain any photographs at all. He had 
been quite sure that the young man Hunt, 
whom he himself had sentenced to life cus- 
tody for experimenting in a forbidden field, 
had had confederates. 

Now here was a letter from young Hunt, 
who had made a truly remarkable escape 
from Security custody. Hunt respectfully 
stated that he was surrendering himself and 
would ' bring in a sample of the thought- 
transmitters which Security detectors had 
shown to be in use but which they had not 
succeeded in tracking down. 

Doctor Oberon beamed complacently. The 
young man had learned that it would not do, 
to trifle with Security. Obviously, he ex- 
pected a commutation of his sentence by 
complete surrender and the betrayal of his 
confederates. 

But he. was a dangerous character. He 
would be allowed to betray his companions, 
of course. So unprincipled and desperate a 
person amounted to a psychological hazard 
for the public at large. 

Permanent and very strict confinement 
would be necessary. 

Doctor Oberon sighed in pious satisfaction. 
It was always gratifying to have the sense of 
duty well done which came of a peril to the 
public safety forefended. . . . 



A newspaper editor growled. 

“What’ll these cranks think of next? Who's 
this Hunt fella who wrote this? Says^e 
escaped Security Custody and is classed as 
dead but he’s very much alive and here are 
his fingerprints. Then he sends us these 
pictures and says these things are alive and 
he’s turning one over to Security? Who's 
Hunt?” 

Somebody investigated. 

“Huh! Jumped from a patrol-ship, A? 
Sounds flukey. Check the fingerprints any- 
how. If they do check — but they won’t — ^get 
a tame scientist to classify this thing — what- 
ever it is — and tell ’em to make H dangerous 
for a picture spread. Get what you can on 
Hunt Now, where’s that sport-scandal 
story.” 

N HOUR later on the visiphone — 
“What’s that? The scientist says it's 
alive but not terrestrial? Don’t belong in any 
earthly phylon? What the gehenna’s a 
phylon? ... He means it’s something that 
cqmes from another world? Let him stick 
his'neck out! Make him sign it! 

“We’ll play it up as ‘famous scientist says 
creatures from other worlds have reached 
earth.’ One has been captured by young 
Hunt and is on the way to scientific circles 
for examination. Hey! Make it intelligent! 
He guesses it comes from Mars! 

“Martians have copied the guided missiles 
we’ve sent there and come back in improved 
models! That’s the angle. Say, when’s this 
guy Hunt going to tum over this creature? 
We’ve got to have some reporters covering 
that” 

Jim Hunt drove into the state capital with 
his head bandaged. The bandage held the 
wire cap in place, and was so obvious a trick 
that it was noticed and instantly dismissed, 
whereas a patently false head of hair would 
have caused him to be regarded with su^i- 
. cion. 

He halted in traffic where a sidewalk 
visiphone screamed stridently; 

“Ma7*fions on Earth! Visitors from Other 
Worlds^ Have Arrived! Specimen of Other- 
World Race to reach Security Today! Do 
they Mean War? Read the Blade! Read the 
Blade! Read the Blade!’* 

He caught a glimpse of the visiphone 
screen. It showed the front page of a news- 
paper, and spread across the middle of the 
news-columns were reproductions of three 
of the pictures he and Brandon had taken. 
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But he wouldn’t let himself hope — ^not yet 
There was that trick the Things might tl^k 
of ... He drove on grimly toward the local 
office of Security. So far everything looked 
perfect. But everything had looked perfect 
when he’d made the transmitter. 

The transmitter had failed. This mi^t, 
too. It shouldn’t but if stupidity and inepti- 
tude could spoil anything it was certain that 
^e lower officials in Security would manage 
to spoil it. 

There were people waiting in front of Se- 
curity headquarters — newsreel men, still- 
picture photographers for newspapers, a 
television set-up. It simply wouldn’t be pos- 
sible for Security to hush up his surrender 
and the Thing — ^not even if there was a policy 
to make the world safe by allowing nothing 
that was unsafe to be known or found out or 
searched for. 

He parked the car and got out of it. He 
was ignored. He opei^ed the trunk-back. He 
was still ignored, though some people did 
sniff uneasily at the pungent, filthy, beastly 
smell that came out of it. Carrying the cage 
gingerly, he essayed to work his way 
through. 

There was a rush. A small, savage knot 
of men formed and broke ruthlessly through 
the tangle of camera-tripods and wires. 
They leaped upon Jim. Hands clutched at 
his throat. Men snarled at him with the 
hysterical, terrible rage implanted by the 
Things in the minds of their subjects at how- 
ever great a distance. Something struck 
Jim’s head with terrific force. He felt the 
cage snatched from his hands. 

Then he knew nothing. 



CHAPTER XVII 
The One Sane Man 



H e was in a court-room. In Security 
court, which of course was not at all 
like other courts. The evidence had been 
heard in secret, which was standard Security 
practise lest facts be revealed which it was 
unwise to have publicly known — the details 
of an illegal experiment, for example. The 
s^tence, however, would be public. 

There was still news-interest in Jim Hunt. 
He had made a remarkable escape from a 
Security patfol-ship. He was an unusually 



desperate and resolute offender against Se- 
curity. And he had worked a very clever 
publicity trick. But 4nstead of the forty or 
fifty reporters and photographers who had 
waited to watch his surrender to Security 
there were just two to hear his sentence and 
both were very junior and- correspondingly 
blase. 

Doctor Oberon sat on the judicial bench 
and beamed complacently. He was distinct- 
ly a third-rate man and did not often have 
the chance to bask in much publicity. When 
there was silence — and with no spectators 
and only two reporters and the Security 
Police present that did not take long — Doctor 
Oberon cleared his throat. He spoke bland- 

'y- 

“Having been detailed by Security to de- 
termine this case I have heard all that the 
prisoner has to say. If he denies that his 
defense has been heard let his speak now.” 
"It was heard,” said Jim Hunt, raging, “by 
an opionated fool!” 

Doctor Oberon looked piously forgiving. 
“The prisoner,” he said with pained chari- 
ty, “was previously sentenced to life custody 
for experiments in a forbidden subject, 
against the public welfare. He was detected 
in possession of an elaborate laboratory and 
in conjunction with other yet unapprehended' 
criminals, conducting this highly dangerous 
research.” i 

Doctor Oberon lectured complacently on 
the need for the protection of the public 
against dangerous knowledge. ' 

“His sentence— which I was unfortunate 
enough to have to impose — was life custody. 
I urged him to reveal his confederates.” 

Jim Hunt spoke clearly: 

"There were no confederates! But the 
Things transmit thought!” 

“Now,” said Doctor Obercm ’ regretfully, 
“he comes before this court again. He sur- 
rendered himself under most suspicious cir- 
cumstances. He had announced publicly that 
he had captured an alien, non-terrestrial 
life form. 

“He claimed that he would deliver this life 
form for study and the verification of state- 
ments he wouI*d make on its delivery. He 
appeared, seemingly with the life form in 
question, at a Security office. And then a 
band of persons who were apparently his 
confederates in a hoax upon Security dashed 
at him, seized the small supposed cage in 
which he ostensibly carried this most unlike- 
ly creature — and fi^. 
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^Since Uien, he has demanded that Securi- 
ty undertake an elaborate Investigation of 
what he declares to be an invasion by extra- 
terrestrial creatures. He asserts that they 
have an entire section of this state under 
their — ah — ^hypnotic control. It is difficult to 
determine whether he is a deliberate im- 
postor of extraordinary brashness or a per- 
son subject to delusions.” 

“The delusion is Security’s, that you’re 
qualified to make any decision that requires 
intelligence!” Jim said bitterly. 

But Doctor Oberon continued to be corn- 
placet 

“The decision of the court is that the pris- 
oner has established no claim to a reconsid- 
eration of his sentence by reason of service 
to Security. His alleged information is either 
deliberate and unconvincing falsehood or 
sheer delusion. This court orders that his 
sentence to life custody shall stand. 

“However, since while at large he is 
alleged to have xommitted various crimes, 
including murder, this court orders that he 
be delivered to the criminal courts for trial - 
under criminal charges and returned to Se- 
curity custody for the serving of his Security 
sentence when or if he is released by the 
criminal courts.” 

Doctor Oberon posed for photographs. Hie 
photographers shot flash-bulb pictures of 
Jim. It was routine. Their paper had been 
caught off-base. Now, for a while, it would 
stoutly maintain that Jim had been rail- 
roaded — that he’d had valuable information 
to give to Security. 

But that would be only to cover up the 
fact that the paper had used him for a scare- 
head story. Ultimately, he’d be forgotten. 
The reporters and photographers alike knew 
that to be the program. These pictures would 
go on the inside of the paper, and the story, 
too. This was a matter of no importance at 
aU. 

J IM’S face was gray. In time the Things 
would spread over the whole world. 
If they thought of the trick he’d thought of 
first, ^ey’d be carried over the whole world 
by men — joyfully. A sickly, beaten rage 
filled him. 

Everything was useless. The earth would 
become a paradise for Things. Humans 
would till its fields half-heartedly, because 
their only thoughts would be the utterly 
contented thoughts the Things would tell 
them to think. Humans would delightedly 



serve and admire and cherish the Ihings 
that fed on them. 

“NICE to have wiser people from another 
world tell us what to do ... It wiU be NICE 
TO HAVE WISE PEOPLE TO TELL US 
WHAT TO DO ... It is good that we have 
visitors from Mars . . . WE WILL be glad to 
DO WHAT WE ARE TOLD . . . IT WILL 
BE GOOD TO HAVE NEW RULERS TO 
TELL US WHAT TO DO . . . OUR NEW 
RULERS ARE NICE . . . EVERYTHING 
IS NICE NOW THAT- WE HAVE NEW 
RULERS . . . EVERYBODY IS HAPPY. . . 
THE PEOPLE FROM ANOTHER WORLD 
MAKE EVERYBODY HAPPY . . 

The thoughts came into his head with 
crushingly convincing force. They dwindled 
to mere nibbling suggestions and swelled and 
dwindled again as the Things established the 
linkage of their minds far away^ and ffien 
suddenly swung into an overwhelming 
strength and certainty. 

Jim, of course, as a prisoner of Security, 
could no longer wear a cap of iron wire. 
The thoughts of thousands of Things, linked 
together, could not be held at , bay by a 
single, unassisted human mind. Even rage 
was not enough. 

He knew what Nvas happening but his 
thoughts were in a grip from which they 
could not escape. Uncontrollably bis mind 
repeated the phrases the Things sent out for 
all men to think. 

“. . . NOW ALL HUMANS WILL BE HAPPY FOR 
ALWAYS ... IT IS GOOD TO OBEY THE LITTXE 
FELLAS . . . WHAT THE LITTLE FELLAS TELL US 
TO DO IS ALWAYS WISE AND GOOD ... IT IS NICE 
TO LOVE THE LITTLE FELLAS ... IT IS HORRIBLE 
NOT TO LOVE THE LITTLE FELLAS . . . EVERYONE 
IS HAPPY BTCAUSE THEY OBEY THE LITTLE FEL- 
LAS . . . ONE IS HAPPY TO OBEY.” 

Monotonously, irresistibly, terribly, these 
thoughts arose in Jim’s brain. They possessed 
a stunning intensity. The thoughts that were 
himself were blotted out by them. Revolt 
and rage were mere whispering wailings be- 
tween the hammering thoughts: 

"WE GO ABOUT OUR BUSINESS AND WATT FOR 
THE ORDERS OF THE LITTLE FELLAS ... WE ACT 
AS USUAL, BUT WE ARE HAPPY BECAUSE THE 
LITTLE FELLAS TELL US WHAT TO DO . . . WHEN 
WE KNOW THE LITTLE FELLAS WANT US TO DO 
SOMETHING WE STOP EVERYTHING ELSE AMD DO 
ONLY THAT. . . 

On the judicial bench. Doctor Oberon 
spoke happily. 

“It is evident that the prisoner has teied 
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to injure our new rulers. He actually smiled dreamy tranquil smiles. One does not 
boasted that he killed one and made another question one's own thoughts. To the guards 
a captive in a cage. So, of course, our duty the things their own minds told them seemed 
is clear. The prisoner will be taken to our utterly trustworthy. One does not question 
new rulers, at once, for their judgment.” one’s own reasoning, one’s own conclusions. 

It was a nightmare which Jim knew was one’s own beliefs. The Things’ transmitted 
a nightmare but which he could not even thoughts seemed to have risen from within, 
pretend was unreal. Only — instead of a hence to be infallibly true — not subject to 
nightmare’s horror — he was- filled with an scrutiny or to question, 
insane exultation, a tragic sensation of ex- “The Little Fellas,” said Jim as quietly as 
cited happiness. Hammering thoughts before, “don’t think I’m fit to serve them. I 
pounded at him and he knew he was going tried to harm them. I must die.” 
to his death or worse. The guards nodded again. 

But when the Security Police by his side “Everybody obeys the Little Fellas,” said 
began to lead him out of the room he went Jim. “They tell me to kill myself. Give me 
with them, his face — some remote comer* of a pistol. It is an order of the Little Fellas, 
his brain knew despairingly — wreathed in, a I must kill myself.” 

smile of u^ost tranquillity and peace. The guards looked at him numbly. But 

He marched with them gladly while their thoughts — the thoughts they believed 
thoughts he knew were not his own thoughts their own — assured them that nobody could 
filled all his brain. disobey the Little Fellas. Nobody could do 

Then they dimmed a little — a very little anything the Little Fellas did not permit, 
more. They were muted to a mere insistent Nobody could. resist or even think of resist- 
insidious nibbling of suggestion. He was ing an. order of the Little Fellas. Everyone 
being led through a corridor of iron cells, must. . . . 

There was an iron floor underfoot. It was Jim reached out his hand without haste. . 
not enough to neutralize the thought-trans- Had he, moved quickly, perhaps sheer habit 

mission entirely. would have made the guards react normally. 

In minds not previously conditioned by ' But they were dazed by new and blinding 

knowledge of the possibility and horror of revelation. They were absorbed in the 

consciousness under outside control, the thoughts which Jim was still horribly aware 

dimming of the transmitted thoughts would of even here in this iron-walled, iron-floored 

not even be noted. The victims would con- corridor. 

tinue to contemplate them raptly, respond- With tranquil certainty, Jim drew the 
ing without suspicion to what seemed to be pistol from the guard’s holster. He raised it 
their own inner consciousness. as to his own head. 

But Jim was conditioned. Abruptly, with And he struck with the raging fury of the 
^Security Police on either side ot him, he was madman he had become. The first guard 
filled with a strangling rage and a loathing reeled. Before he crashed to the floor Jim 

horror that' blanked the intruding thoughts had struck the second an equally terrible 

to whispers. He raged. And his own brain blow. He armed himself with their weapons, 

took quick grim charge. shaking all over with the fury he strove to 

make ever more overwhelming, hating so j 

M e glanced swiftly at his guards, fiercely that he even -allowed himself to j 

They wore expressions of rapt inner imagine pumping bullets into the two still | 

satisfaction. They were being told they were figures on the floor. 

happy— that the Little Fellas made every- But the Things’ thoughts ' continued to 
body happy— that earth was become a para- come into his mindriri this corridor, for a 

dise, now that the Little Fellas were here, while, he could hold at bay their cumulative 

There was no more sorrow nor grief nor pain influence. But his wire cap was gone. If he 

—no more poverty nor want nor vain striv- moved from this corridor the thoughts of 

. ing. Everything was nice ... nice ... nice the Things would again fill all his brain, ; 

- Jim spoke, steadying his voice in an effort driving his own thoughts and his own will ! 

to keep the rage out of it. down and down and out of existence. - 

“Everybody has to do what the Little Then he^^sav/ a desk at the end of the cor- ! 

Fellas tell them,” he said quietly. ridor. There were an inkwell and pens on it, 

The ^ards beside him nodded. They a few odd papers and a rnetal wastebasket ! 
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beside it. Jim made a dash for the desk, 
pfovtilng his hatred of the Things. 

At that he almost failed. The Things’ 
thoughts filled every cranny of his mind but 
one when he reached the desk. It was almost 
incredible that the pattern of action he had 
commanded his muscles to follow should be 
carried out But it was. 

Papers spilled all about him. Then he 
sobbed in mingled rage and relief. He had 
the pistols of two guards in his hands, their 
cartridge-belts slung about his middle. And 
he was free of the Things’ control. He was, 
at the moment, probably the only member of 
the human race not raptly absorbing the 
overwhelming rhythm of the thousands (rf 
Thing-minds, linked together. 

He stood, panting and raging and filled 
with despair, looking like a lunatic with' an 
upside-down woven-wire wastebasket cov- 
ering his head and resting on his shoulcfers 
— the only completely sane man in all the 
world. - 



CHAPTER XVm 
Brandon’s Collapse 



T here was probably only one hour in all 
of time when he could have escaped 
from Security Headquarters. Ihat was the 
first hour of complete human submission to 
the Things. During that hour the Things 
conditioned humanity to their rule. They 
implanted in every human mind the rules 
and beliefs and habits of reaction they had 
found most desirable in this particular 
^ecies. of domestic animal. 

Each rule and each belief and each com- 
mand to some certain reaction-pattern had 
to be repeated many times and in many 
forms. And each had to be stated and re- 
peated with such energy that it would fill a 
human mind to the exclusion of all other 
matters at the time. So, during the first hour 
of their submission, humans were apt to be 
absent-minded. They were thinking the 
Noughts of the Things. 

And it was during that hour that Jim went 
raging through the headquarters of Security 
with a wastebasket on his head. For safety 
he added a second. He hid in a closet once 
while he tore strips of cloth and tied both 
wastebaskets down to each shoulder so that 



by no possibility could they be knocked op 
fall off- 

In his escape Jim shot just one man. and 
that man in the leg — and then only at the 
moment of his departure from Security 
headquarters in an official Security car. That 
one man tried vaguely to stop him because it 
seemed a little remarkable even at such ar 
time for a man wearing wastebaskets for 
headgear to climb into an official car and 
essay to drive off in it. 

But Jim got away. The traffic in die streets 
had slowed or stopped because almost every- 
one had ceased all activity to listen to the 
convincing, delightful assurances that diey 
were very happy, happier than they had ever 
been before, and that earth-was how a para- 
dise because Little Fellas had come to rule 
it and tell humans what to do. 

But when the Things in their stinking 
nests considered that men were conquered 
for all time, they broke their linkage one 
by one — and fed. Only then did human ac- 
tivities tend to go on as usual. But they were 
not normal. There was an expression of un- 
earthly tranquillity on every face. The world 
had become transfigured. It was nice . . . 
nice. ... It was paradise. Everyone was 
happy. 

Some few humans, of course, rallied a little 
even from an hour-long exposure to sugges- 
tion of such intensity. But those rebels wei« 
few. Even they had had their defenses com- 
pletely destroyed. Any Thing could send a 
thought into the mind of any one of them at 
any time, and any possible emotion would die 
at its nibbling touch to allow the thought to 
enttt'. . 

But Jim went raging over highways in an 
armed Security car with wastebaskets on his 
head. He was the only free man in a world 
of slaves to beasts. He would be hunted 
mercilessly by all of mankind. He must live 
■with some such absurdity as this upon his 
head and he must steal all his food. 

There was but one place where he was 
safer-the rusty iron vault of an abandoned 
bank building on the site of a rotted-away 
deserted village. His §nly occupation would 
be the hating of the '^ngs, because he had 
tried to make a device which would defeat 
them and had failed. Well — he would smash 
that first of all, to be rid of tantalizing, hope. 

Then the Security car wabbled and almost 
left the road. Because in a blinding Hash Jim 
saw again a thing that had happened. 

It was a moment in the rusty vault. He’d 
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given up the transmitter as hopeless. Bran- 
don was going to take some pictures of the 
*ndng out of its cage — the Thing that had 
since been rescued by the slaves of the 
Things, because they knew he was going to 
turn it over to Security at a certain time and 
place. 

Jim had untwisted the wires which held 
the cover on and the Thing came out and 
glared at them. It had been arrogant and 
furious and somehow utterly confident — so 
completely confident that it was menacing — 
and Brandon stumbled against the useless 
transmitter and almost toppled it over. He’d 
caught it, shakily. Then he’d said — 

‘"The blasted Thing thinks it can control 
us!” 

And then the Thing had quivered and its 
defiance had suddenly left it. It had appeared 
to go into a panic. When Jim kicked at it 
it had buried its fangs in his shoe. But when 
he shook it loose it had fled back into its 
cage. He had had to shake it out so that 
they could take the pictures they wanted. It 
was cowed. And — later — he’d. noUced .that 
the transmitter was turned on! 

RIVING in a speeding car he veered 
crazily from the shock of the discovery. 
Jim understood now. He understood every- 
thing that had happened. And, very very 
suddenly, he realized that just as the Things 
had had a teick with wluch they could en- 
slave all humanity as soon as they thought of 
it, he’d had a trick that could have preserved 
human freedom if he’d thought of it in time. 

Even now he could restore that freedom 
if only he could hurry and get back to the 
transmitter. 

He braked the car. He slowed it to the 
sedatest and safest of speeds. He watched all 
traffic with a terrified fear — a traffic accident 
would end the future of the human race. And 
he remembered the weirdness of his own ap- 
pearance, with his head encased in waste- 
baskets, and turned the polarizing switch of 
the windshield and side-windows to cut 
down not only the light that came in but the 
clarity with which anyone could see him. 

And he shivered with anxiety. 

When at long long last he turned off 
a, highway and followed a disused trail into 
wilderness his clothes were soaked with the 
sweat of terror. But he reached the open 
space where mounds of climbing vines lay 
over the ruins of what had been homes. It 
was night by then and a bright moon shone 



on a world of abject slaves and feasting 
Things. 

Jim got out of the car and stumbled to the 
vault. It was untouched. His hands shook as 
he made a light and verified the fact that the 
transmitter was exactly as he had left it. 
Brandon doubtless had left this hiding place 
severely alone. He had been skeptical that 
Jim could convince Security. If Jim were 
enslaved he would surely lead someone here. 

Yes — everything was quite all right. He 
checked the batteries — those wonderful bat- 
teries of neutron-bombarded alloy which 
yielded power steadily for years on end. 
They were right. 

Then thrashing sounds came from outside. 
Someone waded heavily through the under- 
brush. ’The intruder came to the open ^ace 
which was the site of the ghost-town. He 
came, still .stumbling, directly toward the 
vault. 

By the moonlight Jim saw who it was — 
Brandon. He was stumbling like a drunken 
man, walking with an hypnotic fixity of pur- 
pose like that of a sleep-walker. His clothes 
were tom by briars. He looked haggard and 
exhausted and dazed. 

Jim stepped out into the moonlight 

^‘Brandon!" he said sharply. Doubt as- 
sailed him. 

Brandon checked his stride and stood 
swaying. 

“Oh — Hello, Jini,” he said in a sort of 
automaton-like precision. “You smashed it 
yet?” ^ 

“Smashed what?” 

“That transmitter,” said Brandon with the 
same unearthly precision. “It’s got to be 
smashed, you know. The Little Fellas rule 
us now. Everybody’s happy. Everybody’s 
glad the Little Fellas tell them what to do. 

"We have to smash everything that the 
Little Fellas don’t like and they don’t like 
things that could harm them! So I came 
back to smash the transmitter. Maybe it 
couldn’t harm them but when we made it 
w€ thought it might.” 

Jim stiffened. 

“Funny how we fought the Little Fellas,” 
said Brandon tonelessly. “Wouldn’t fight 
them now. I even fought them after every- 
body else loved ’em, Jim. But they kept 
after me. Let’s smash the transmitter, Jim.” 

Jim plunged for him. But he stumbled and 
Brandon seized him. Brandon was a heavier 
man ^an Jim and he was possessed by 
hypnotic frenzy. They locked and struggled 
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and Jim felt bitterly that he would have to 
shoot his former friend. He was struggling 
to reach one of the pistols he had taken 
from his guards when he felt Brandon tear- 
ing at the fastenings of the baskets which 
held them firmly over his head. 

“Listen to the Little Fellas!” said Brandon 
■fiercely. “You’re a fool to fight them! They’ve 
made everybody happy. Look at me! When 
I’ve smashed that transmitter I’m going to 
find a Little Fella and tell him about it.” 

Then maniacal strength came to Jim. When 
he came to himself he was panting and 
Brandon lay unconscious on the gi*ound. 

Jim dragged him into the vault and tied 
lum fast with cords made of his own cloth- 
ing. Then he took the transmitter carefully 
out into the open air. He turned it on — ex- 
actly as it had been turned on at the moment 
they planned to take photographs and the 
captive Thing had suddenly -turned craven 
and panicky. 

He turned it on. That was all. 



CHAPTER XIX 
Round Up 



T he dawn came. Out of the open doors 
of the vault and through the empty 
space that once had been the plate-glass- 
windowed frontage of a bank Jim watched a 
gray light stea'l"over all the world. 

There were the drowsy chirpings of small 
birds. The light grew brighter. Ruddy sim- 
shine smote on dew-wet grass and glisten- 
ing leaves and seemed to find all earth a 
place of jeweled freshness. There were 
morning spider webs that seemed to be made 
of threaded diamonds. There were spots 
of cobwebbing that looked like disks of 
silver on the grass. 

Suddenly it was day. Jim stood up and 
loosened the absurd bonds that held his 
grotesque headgear to his shoulders and 
walked out into the open. He put his hands 
to the metal baskets. He lifted them, very 
slowly and very cautiously at first. He took 
them off entirely and seemed to listen with 
an intense and painful care. And then he 
tossed his protection away. - 
When Brandon opened" his eyes — they 
were sane eyes now — Jim nodded to him, 
sitting bareheaded in the sunsMne. Jim 



looked very very tired. 

“Head clear now?” he asked heavily, 
“Sorry but you wanted to smash the trans- 
mitter.” 

“I’m all right,” said Brandon. He essayed 
to move, and found out his bonds. “Hm— you 
tied me up. Good idea. It was pretty ^d, 
Jim. I thought I was immune. And so I 
was to everything they ever shot at me be- 
fore. But they pulled a new one. 

. “They put so much power into whatever 
they did that even I had to fight it. I held 
out a long time. It seemed centuries. And I 
knew that if I ever stopped fighting they’d 
get me^— and*^the time came when I had to. 
They did get me.” 

He lay still in the bonds in which Jim 
had tied him. 

“They got everybody,” said Jim. He sat 
quietly still. 

Brandon’s eyes wdened suddenly. 

“Hey!” he said sharply. “Where’s your 
cap? That iron-wire cap? Have they got you 
top?” 

“They haven’t got anybody now,” said 
Jim. He looked too weary to be elated. 
“They’re licked. That’s why I’ve thrown 
away my cap. It feels rather good to sit 
bareheaded and think that people are free 
— even the ones who were conquered first 
of all.” 

'Brandon’s eyes were wide. 

“What’s that? How?’* 

Jim nodded listlessly at the transmitter. 

“That did it. It was awfully simple, after 
all. Remember when we were trying to make 
it work? I believed the transmitter was all 
right but I couldn’t make the modulator pick 
up any thoughts to feed to it. I didn’t want 
it to retransmit the Things’ thoughts! I 
wanted it to pick up my own. . 

“So I worked in the vault where the 
Things’ thoughts couldn’t come. And the 
modulator didn’t pick up anything at all. 
Funny I didn’t see why. It was so infernally 
simple!” 

“I don’t get it,” Brandon said blankly. 

“I wore a wire cap to keep the Things' 
thoughts out of my brain. You’ve got a metal 
plate in your skull which seems to work the 
same way. Remember? We put a metal cage 
around the Thing to keep thoughts from get- 
ting out of its brain. It just didn’t occur to 
us that we’d the same thing around our- 
selves. My wire cap and your metal plate 
kept thoughts from coming in. They also 
kept thoughts from going out.” 
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“OK « 

“Our brains were in cages, the same as the 
Thing’s. So there wasn’t anything in the 
vault for the modulator to work on. That’s 
why it didn’t work.?’ 

“But. . . 

“I’d taken the modulator all apart,” said 
Jim, “and couldn’t find anything wrong with 
it I gave up. We got ready to take pictures. 
We let the Thing out. It was cocky. It tried 
to control us. It couldn’t. We were pro- 
tected. Then you stumbled against the trans- 
mitter. You caught it before it fell and turned 
it on in grabbing at it. 

“Remember, we noticed it was turned on 
later? As soon as the transmitter went on 
without modulation the Thing got panicky. 
It gdt scared. It tried to run away. It ducked 
back into its cage.. It was pretty tame — the 
transmitter did it.” 

Brandon drew a deep breath. 

“I’ll take your word for it I don't under- 
stand.” 

“It’s just as simple, as all ^the rest,” said 
Jim indifferently. “Thought is the modula- 
tion of a field of force. Our brains don’t make 
much of a field outside our skulls, ^ough 
they modulate it very well. That’s why telep- 
athy works only sometimes. 

. “The Things make a comparatively big field 
outside their skulls, and modulate it very 
well. So they can transmit thought. The 
transmitter — ” he nodded at the device — 
“isn’t so very big but it makes a monstrous 
field. And it doesn’t modulate it at all.” 

M e stepped. After an instant he 
shrugged and went on. 

“Take a bass drum. Assume the drum- 
head’s loose. You make a gadget that tight- 
ens it a little and taps it a little. Not much 
noise. Make another gadget that tightens it 
quite a lot and tap. it pretty hard. You get a 
lot of noise. Then put a compressed-air line 
. to the drum and pump in air until it’s iron- 
hard. The air doesn’t bang. But how much 
noise can the other gadgets make? Not 
much.” 

Brandon blinked. 

“The 'Things make a field. They can mod- 
ulate it,” said Jim. “But the transmitter 
makes a field a thousand times as strong. The 
fields blend. And the Things can’t impress a 
modulation on a field a thousand times as 
strong as they can make! 

“They can’t drive a modulation out of their 
own skulls — though their flesh, having liquid 



in it, is a conductor and the field stays on 
the surface without sinking in. The Things 
become just ordinary animals. Incidentally, 
human telepathy is out of the question now 
too.” 

He got up and came slowly into the vault 
He loosened the bonds that held Brandon 
helpless. 

“D’you think it’s all right to let me loose 
yet?” Brandon said uneasily. 

“I think so,” said Jim casually. “Anyhow 
I’ll shoot you if you go near, the transmitter 
before I’m sure.” Then he smiled faintly. 
“I’m having too much fun to want it to stop. 
I’m just picturing things to myself. Try it!” 

He went out and sat down bareheaded, in 
the sunshine again. He thought contentedly. 
But his thoughts were not like those of the 
Things — ^not at all. 

There were people in the mountain coun- 
try •who had a Little Fella in flie attic. They 
waited for him to summon them and to give 
them orders. Nothing happened. They re- 
ceived no orders. 'They were not summoned. 
They puzzled over it. 

_ Days passed. 

They ceased to wait for commands, with- 
out realizing that they ceased to wait They 
grew stronger. They grew energetic. They 
came to dread a summons to the Little Fella. 
Still none came. 

Finally — after weeks — someone went un-' 
easily lip to the attic. There was an evil 
smdl there. The Thing was still in its nest . 
It moved eagerly as the human drew near. 
But it did not order the human to approach. 
The someone went down, shuddering a little. 
The Thing was unspeakably repulsive. 

One didn’t want anything like that in flie 
house. 

There was a Thing in the boiler-room of an 
apartment-house in a city. It ceased to com- 
mand its slaves. They did not seek it out 
Naturally! Days passed. It smelled evilly. 
No one went near it It stirred eagerly when 
there was movement in the cellar. But its 
nest was shunned. 

Ultimately, in desperation, it climbed out 
of the nest on its own feeble legs. Desper- 
ately it lay in wait for a furnace man. When 
he came, it advanced upon him, slavering. 
He received no commands and, shuddering, 
moved to avoid it. It moved desperately 
upon him. It sank its fangs ravenously in his 
ankle. In panic, he struck it fiercely with the 
coal-shovel. 

He hit it It tried to fiee. He hit it again, 
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suddenly raging. In a frenzy of revulsion he 
battered it to lifelessness. 

A Thing came bumping down a flight of 
attic steps. It no longer glistened fatly. Its 
belly was flabby and the skin hung in folds. 
Its beady eyes were desperate. In the kitch- 
en, the woman screamed a little. The Thing 
moved toward her, slavering. She ran into 
,the farm-yard. The Thing followed. 

It bumped down the steps to the ground. 
A dog came toward it, bristling. The Thing 
was ravenous. It was starving. If fixed its 
beady eyes upon the dog, which came closer, . 
sniffing its fetid smell and growling. It 
slashed at the dog with its fangs. 

The dog tore it to pieces, snarling. 

A Thing lay in a nest of soft furs, in a nest 
of which the heat was thermostatically con- 
trolled. The woman who had ordered the. 
expensive nest prepared grew restive. She 
complained to her husband of the smell. He 
had the nest thrown out. The Thing was a 
waif. It skulked in dark places, going mad 
with rage at its own helplessness and the 
utter lack of response of even small, feral 
animals to its will. 

It tried to feed upon the kittens of an 
alley-cat. The alley-cat ripped it in maternal 
frenzy with long sharp claws. Suddenly 
blood jetted from some unprotected vein 
close to its thin and hairless skin. It strug- 
gled more and more feebly. 

Things which were neglected — Things 
which were ignored — Things which were re- 
garded at first dubiously and then disgusted- 
ly by humans who had been their slaves and 
who became horribly ashamed that they had ' 
been slaves. 

Things which were taken out-of-doors and 
shot because men were ashamed — Things 
which were drowned because men hated to 
remember what they had done for those 
Things — Things which had been greedy and 
were suddenly faced by the parents of a 
human which had been the victim of a 
Thing's gluttony. 

Those parents, hated the Thing for what 
they had allowed it to do and they took the 
Thing and tried ,with horrifying ingenuity to 
make it pay. Things which were put into 
cages and dumped into trash-cans for gar- 
bage collectors to^take away. 

A nd, of course. Things who. were care- 
fully examined by scientific men who 
tried to understand the secret of their 



domination — and its end. Things which were 
carefully killed and dissected — ^Things which 
an animal-trainer tried to teach to do tricks 
because he knew that they understood hu- 
man speech — but which he had to kill be- 
cause of their insatiable blood-lust. 

Things which had no slaves and no civili- 
zation, and no science or art or knowledge, 
who had suddenly become mere animals un- 
able even to communicate with one another 
— which strayed or escaped from the places 
where they had been masters and encoun- 
tered each other and fought horribly for the 
pure purpose of cannibalism. 

Things which struggled with a desperate 
resolution to reach the place where their 
space-craft had landed — and found it sur- 
rounded by men who killed them ruthlessly. 

And Things which were doled out small 
rations of the blood of slaughtered animals, 
given to them when they responded to the 
painstaking questions'" of scientists and with- 
held when they did not. . . . 

It was two weeks before three Security 
cars drove carefully up to the place where 
there had once been a village but where now 
there was only the shell of a single brick 
building and certain mounds of rotted tim- 
bers overgrown with vines. Men in the uni- 
form of Security officials got out. They came 
toward the brick shell in which the vault still 
stood. 

Jim faced them, his hand on his revolver. 
But he recognized one or two of them from 
pictures. One in particular he recognized as 
the tired-faced, white-haired man who had 
helped make the first atomic bomb some 
thirty years before and had devoted his life 
ever since to the preventicwi of the use of 
other bombs and their equivalents. He was 
the director-general of Security but he had 
none of the pomposity of his underlings. 

“I think,” said the white-haired man, “that 
you must be James Hunt. You see, we im- 
proved our detectors. When we came to our 
senses our detectors showed a much stronger 
field than had ever been registered before 
. and we managed to trace it.” 

“Hm . . . You should,” Jim said shortly. 
“It isn’t focussed.-” 

“Yes,” said the white-haired man. “I’ve 
reviewed the file on you, Mr. Hunt. Your 
apparatus, which we seized, was very in- 
genious.” 

“I don’t -think that you came, here to pay 
me compliments!” 

“In part I did,” the Director-General of 
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Security said humbly. “But I also came to 
tell you that you can turn off your transmit- 
ter now.” 

“You can turn it off,” said Jim grimly, 
“after you kill me!” 

The Director-General of Security smiled. 
“It doesn’t matter. You see we worked 
with the apparatus we seized from your 
laboratory. We worked out the principles 
involved. And we’ve built thirty more trans- 
mitters, all of which are working now. 

“Yours alone took care of the Things but 
it’s hardly likely that all the others will go 
out of action at the same time. We made a 
large number for — security. Your vigil isn’t 
necessary any longer. That’s all.” 

J IM relaxed. Then he shrugged. He 
looked at the men who had got out of 
the three Security cars. 

“I suppose,” he said sardonically, “that I’m 
under arrest, now. I’ve a life sentence for 
breach of security, I’m charged with a mur- 
der I didn’t commit, with two escapes from 
custody and there’s a hold-up you can bring 
against me. I did break the law in working on 
thought-transmission! But if I hadn't worked 
at it I’d have had no idea how to stop it! I 
did smash the Things! I’ve got that much 
satisfaction!” 

Then he shrugged. 

“All right,” he said cynically. “I suppose 
I’ve accomplished enough for ‘one man. I’ll 
go to jail now and you can smash the trans- 
mitter if you like. I’ll come quietly!” 

The white-haired man nodded. 

“I understand your attitude,” he said gent- 
ly. “But we did think we were doing the 
right thing. Now we know we weren’t. I 
did not come to arrest you but to ask your*, 
help. We have found the space-ship in which 
the Things' came here. They had rather 
manlike creatures in it with them — all dead. 

“The controls were designed to be oper- 
ated .by those manlike creatures, not by 
Things. We've forced some Things to ex- • 
plain by signals. It appears that they control 
some nine planets in two solar systems, aU 
of them inhabited by the same beings who 
had apparently built the space-ship and on 
whom the Things apparently — fed.” 

Jim tensed. 

“If space-travel is possible,” said the Di- 
rector-General, tiredly, “now we know that 
we have to have it. If Things such as 
came to earth, control any other civilization, 

. we have to end their empire. 
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“In short, we are going to build a space- 
fleet to destroy the menace the Things con- 
stitute and it is probable that we will enter 
into friendly relations with the race or races 
we liberate from them. We are reversing our 
policy of isolationism. We can do nothing 
else. But it may be hard for Some of us to 
change our way of thinking.” 

“Well?” 

“We’d like you to accept a post with Se- 
curity,” said the white-haired man humbly. 
“If not we’d like you to advise us. We have to 
change our whole outlook to — well— nearly 
that of the people we have corfsidered crim- 
inals. Also we will need to equip our fleet 
with adequate protection against trans- 
mitted thought. We have to learn.” 

“I fought against Security because it tried 
to make us safe by not letting us find out 
anything that could be dangerous! But I 
think we can be safe only when we know 
how to handle anything dangerous!” 

■ The older man looked very, very humble. 

“After thirty years of thinking other- 
wise,” he said wrily, “I admit that you seem 
to be right. We have to reverse our posi- 
tion and encourage nearly everything we 
have forbidden. We have to live danger- 
ously because safety appears not to be safe.” 
Then he added almost wistfully, “It should 
be>yery fine to be a young man now, with 
a chance to take part in the conquest of the 
stars and the planting of human colonies 
in the Milky Way. You see, Mr. Hunt, I’m not 
offering you a reward for what you’ve done. 
I’m asking you for more help. We have so 
much to do and we need young minds! That’s 
what I came here for!” 

Jim tried to be dignified. He didn’t quite 
make it. He grinned. He spoke awkwardly. 

“Really, sir, an awful lot of what hap- 
pened was just bull luck. I pulled some aw- 
fully stupid tricks. But if you can let me 
have a share in starting things off in a new 
direction — ” He drew a deep breath. “Heav- 
ens, yes! You ought to meet Brandon by the 
way. Brandon! Come on out here!” 

And to the Director-General of Security, 
who was of course the most powerful man. 
in the world, Jim Hunt added, “He’s been 
keeping a submachine-gun on you from in- 
side there. By the way, he isn’t crazy.” 

Brandon came out of the bank vault. And 
the Director-General of Security, the head 
of the organization which had the final word 
in all the affairs of men, murmured, “He’s not 
crazy? That’s at least refreshing!” 
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Engineer George Cleland is catapulted into a twisted inferno 
to suffer days of terror and torture — and only the girl with 
• the cool grey eyescan help to light up his black pathway I 




S THE gigantic 
four-motored pas- 
senger plane took 
off from the Los Angeles 
airport, George Cleland 
glanced at the girl sitting 
across the aisle. George 
was returning to his office 
San • Francisco, and to 
I his engineering work after 
J a suinmer’s vacation. 

He watched the girl with 
interest. Clearly it was her first long flight. 
Her smooth cheeks were flushed with ex- 
citement; her shining gray eyes looked up 
and met his. She smiled a little, accepting 
him as a companion in the adventure of 
the flight. 

Already- the great plane had rolled across 
the field with accelerating speed, powerful 
motors thundering, and had left the ground 
to rise easily through the low, gray fog, into 
the brilliant sunlight of the August morn- 
ing. 

5 George liked the girl. She was pretty. Her 
soft brown hair, glistening with ruddy lights, 
was tastefully arranged. She wore a dark 
green traveling suit, neat and trim. 

Two other men were sitting in that rear 
compartment^wth them and the rest of the 
seats were empty. Facing Geoi^e was a 
slender, meager, little man, whose black 
suit was polished with wear. He wore enor- 
mously thick-lensed glasses, and his face was 
narrow, pinched, bird-like, so that he gave 
George’s imaginative mind the suggestion of 
a grotesque, goggle-eyed monster. ^ 

Presently he leaned forward with the map 
of the route that the steward had handed 
him, introduced himself as Howard Cann. 
He said that he owned a dry goods store in 
Oakland, and asked George to help him 



locate the observatory which, according to 
the map, should be in sight on Mt Wilson. 
Efis voice sounded thin and birdlike, ^ove 
the unceasing roar of the motors. 

George pointed out the silver domes and 
towers shimmering on the crest of the moun- 
tain, in the bright August sunlight. Cann 
nodded his thanks, and bent over the map 
again. 

The other man was sunk sullenly into a 
seat facing the girl. George did- not like 
him. His clothes fitted his' bull-like form 
loosely, grotesquely; His heavy- jowled -face 
was black with a short stubbie of beard, 
^om beneath a disreputable cap, pulled 
low over his forehead, he was staring at the 
girl, rather ta her discomfort. 

His ferret eyes were black, shifty. George 
noticed that he .swept the compartment 
watchfully, at intervals, always resuming his 
annoying gaze at the girl. I wouldn’t like 
to meet him on a dark night, thought George. 
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Bullets whined and scieamed about them, crashing on the dull black wall of the canyon 



They had been up a little less than an hour 
when the astounding catastrophe took place. 

The air had been smooth, though the ship 
seemed to rise and fall with a slow, almost 
regular motion. The girl had seemed to be 
enjoying her flight immensely, peering out 
of the windows with a lively interest. Once 
or twice, to George’s pleasure, she had 
leaned over to watch when he was pointing 
out something of interest on Gann’s map. 

Once she had asked some little question. 
Her voice, above the roar of the four great 
motors, had seemed clear and pleasant. 
George began to regret that the flight and 
dieir companionship must end so soon. 

But the plane, and most of her passengers, 
never reached Alameda. 

George happened to be peering out when it 



occurred, trying to locate for Cann the town, 
of Maricopa, which lay a little to the left, 
and ahead of the plane. The air before the 
ship was suddenly filled with a blinding 
purple light, as though a great shell had 
burst, releasing a vast volume of incandes- 
cent violet vapor. A moment before, the 
sky had been clear. The purple cloud ap- 
peared suddenly, as if from thin air. 

Its diameter must have been many miles 
extending from the ground into the cloudless 
sky above them. The great plane was 
plunging almost at the center of it, and far 
too close for the pilot to turn aside. 

At the last instant- the ship suddenly 
tilted up, as if the pilot had attempted to 
zoom above the purple cloud. But as they 
pierced it, George saw it contract swiftly. 
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It became a great, smooth-surfaced sphere 
of violet-red radiance. Then, somehow, it 
seemed to flatten, become thin, until it was 
only a disk of red-blue light. 

Then it became a circle of purple flame 
a hundred yards and more in diameter, a 
disk of amethystine fire, hanging in the air,\ 
with the great plane plunging away from its 
center. 

A long, dreadful instant went by, after 
George knew that they had crashed through 
it. 'He had time to wonder if it could be only 
some ti'ouble with his eyes, then he realized 
that others could see it, for Cann shrank 
back from the window and clutched at his 
arm. 

Without a sound or a vibration, they had 
passed through the purple disk, into a flood 
of crimson light. 

One instant, the blue sky was above and 
the green fields .beneath. The next, they 
were flying at some crazy angle beneath a 
sky that was red, plunging toward the foot 
of a precipitous cliff of jet-black rock. 

- The cloud of purple had been like a gate 
to another world. They had flashed through 
it, into another plane of existence. To the 
science of a few decades ago, such a thing 
w«juld have been incredible. But Einstein’s 
relativity, with its four-dimensional con- 
tinuum, with its. destruction of the old con-. 
oGption of space as an absolute dimension, 
brings it much nearer to understandable 
phenomena. And it is confidently trusted 
that the ' implications . of the incident nar- 
rated here will result in a farther modifica- 
tion of the changing theories of relativity. 

The plane was hurtling toward the base of 
a rugged, towering wall _of grim black rock, 
which had suddenly appeared beyond the 
puiple disk. A crash was inevitable. The 
pilot had time only to bank the ship, causing 
it to strike the black cliff obliquely instead 
of head on. 

George was stunned by the crash. His last 
recollection was of their plunging flight 
toward the sheer, soaring wall of black rock, 
of the attempted turn that had failed to save 
them. 



EMORY did not return at once as 
ikV M George recovered. He found himself 
lying in the bottom of a dark, cramped place, 
with a soft human body beside him. A hoarse 
voice, evidently that of the bearded man, was 
muttering curses, while heavy feet, appar- 
ently belonging to the same individual, were 



carelessly trampling George’s legs. 

Then- George caught the acrid odors of 
burning paint and gasoline. His memory re- 
turned. He knew that the plane had crashed 
into the black mountain wall, that it . was 
wrecked and in flames. The soft body against 
his was that of the girl. And it was the big 
. man who was trampling on the others. . 

George tried to struggle up, pressing a 
hand to his head to try to stop the diz:^ 
pain, to clear the faintness from his vision 
and the ringing noises from his ears, to 
sweep the misty clouds of pain from his 
mind. 

A suffocating breath of flame came from 
the forward part of the ship, where the 
blaze had evidently started. The fuselage 
was on its side, George saw. The door was 
above them. And the big, bull-like man, 
walking upon their bodies as carelessly as if 
they were sacks of grain, was struggling 
to open the door. 

Suddenly there was a sharp snap, as if he 
had broken a lock with the strength of his 
great, heavy hands. A moment later the door 
was thrown back, revealing the sky above, 
crimson, dark and sullen, red as if deluged 
in blood. . 

For a moment the strange scarlet sky was 
in view. Then thick masses of black smoke, 
touched with flickering, lurid yellow flames, 
floated across it. George heard the increasing 
roar of the conflagration. 

He tried to struggle to his feet, still 
rubbing his throbbing head. 

“Thanks, mister,”- came the hoarse voice 
of the giant, mockingly. 

The huge man placed one heavy foot on 
George’s shoulder, while he was still on his 
knees, sprang forward. He clambered 
through the door in the uppermost side of 
the cabin. 

George was sent crashing to the bottom 
of the compartment again under the force 
of the ruthless kick. Choking black smoke, 
so hot that it seared his lungs, was filling 
the little space when he struggled up again. 
The roar and crackle of the flames was 
growing swiftly louder. A black and yellow . 
canopy of smoke and flame was rolling above 
the door. 

Still his head throbbed with dull pain; 
thoughts were slow; confused; he reeled, his 
knees buckled uncertainly. 

“Not much time, now,” he thought. “Guess 
they are all gone in the front part of the 
ship.” 
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He bent beside the girl, lifted her with an 
effort, fighting to control his shaking knees. 
She was conscious. 

“What's — matter?" she whispered in a slow, 
uncertain voice. 

-Plane smashed,” he said. “Burning. We 
must get out! Able to help?” 

“I'll try,” she murmured through white, 
compressed lips. 

He' lift^ her in his arms. She grasped 
the side of the door, he pushed her up. She 
scrambled through it. For a moment she 
darkened the opening. Then she was gone 
from sight. Smoke and fire were still rolling 
over the evening. 

The forward part of the plane was already 
an inferno. White heat drove down the aisle. 
Blinding, blistering smoke swirled into the 
compartment. Gating for breath, tears 
streaming from his eyes, perspiration run- 
ning from his skin under the scorching heat, 
the engineer stood still a mom^t, to re- 
cover from the exhausting effort that had 
been required to lift the girl through the 
door. 

A choking groan came from beside his 
feet. He bent, wiping the tears from his 
smoke-blinded eyes, distinguished the limp 
little body of Cann, lying in a heap m a cor- 
ner of the compartment, sprawled over the 
back of a seat. Fighting the heavy inertia 
that tugged at him, George lifted the limp 
body and thrust it up toward the door. It 
was a terrific task. Some malignant d^xK>n 
seemed to be pressing back against him. 
His aching muscles relaxed, despite the 
fiercest effort of his will. The unconsck>us 
man fell back into his arms. 

George bent, sucked in a deep breath of 
the cooler air that hung in the bottom of 
the compartment, and raised himself, thrust- 
ing the body of the little man again. 
At last his arms straightened; the still body 
was outside, lying beside the door, atop the 
fuselage. 

A blistering tongue of lurid yellow fiame 
licked through the compartrhent, up throi^h 
ffie open door. George gasped and strangled 
from the hot breath of it He felt hair 
burned from his head, felt the bare skin of 
his face and hands scorched. Reeling fromv 
exhaustion and the lingering effects of the 
blow he had received when they fell, he 
bent for another gasping inhalation of the 
still breathable air in the bottom of the com- 
partment. Then he stood up, grasped the 
ades of the door, leaped, and struggled to 



draw himself through it. 

With a last fierce effort, he swung himself 
up, got his feet upon the edges of the door, 
straightened up in a blast of smoke and fiame. 
In a moment he had snatched up Cann again, 
and leaped, blindly, desperately, into space. 
He came down on bare, hard rock. The 
smoke was still blinding, he could feel jthe 
beating radiation of heat from the inferno 
which he had just escaped. 

Slicking in great breaths of the cooler air, 
he dragged Cann over the rock, to where the 
heat was bearable. He dropped his limp 
burden, still drawing fresh air into his tor- 
tured lungs, and wiping his smarting eyes. 

N AMAZING world he saw, when he 
was able to open his painful eyes. Half 
of it was hidden by the dense clouds of 
smoke and the lurid curtains of yrflow, fiame 
that leaped from the blazing wreck of the 
plane; but in the half that he saw was matter 
Miough for wonder and amazement. 

llie sky. was red, intensely crimson, dark 
and oppressive. Like a dome cut from a 
monster ruby, and lit with a dull, sinister 
light fr<wn beyond. It was unbroken by cloud 
or sun or star. A pall of scarlet gloom, sullen 
and terrible. Beneath the lowering, crim- 
son sky was a barren waste of black rock. 
It resembled obsidian, without the glassy 
luster of the volcanic glass. It was a dead, 
dull black, somber and imrelieved by any 
gloam. It did not even reflect the angry 
fire of the scarlet sky. 

It seemed that they were at the bottom 
of a vast pit or abyss, for sheer black preci- 
pices, like that against the 'foot of which the 
plane had crashed, rose about them in a 
rugged wall, leaping up to inconceivable 
heights. 

Ihe diameter this crater or pit must 
have been ten or a dozen miles, and the 
cliffs that ringed it, fully five miles high. No 
elei^tions of this abruptness are found on 
the earth, thou^ several are to be observed 
upon the moon. The walls of several Umar 
ring-cratOTs rise vertically for several miles. 
This abyss appeared to be cKf similar forma- 
tion. 

The floor of the pit was a rugged, tor- 
tured wildemess of black rock, cracked and 
scarred, pitted with innumerable chasms, 
thrown up in miniature peaks, twisted into 
grotesque fantasies of lifeless black stone. 

George saw no tree, no bird or insect — 
no living thing at all. He had no Ume to 
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wonder at it, then. He merely swept the 
weird horizon of scarlet sky and stupendous 
dull black cliif with a single ^ance, and 
turned back to the burning plane. 

Where was the girl? She had been con- 
scious when he helped her through the 
door. Had she been able to reach a safe 
dist^ce from the flaming ship? He heard a 
faint cry, and found her lying on the ground, 
several yards from the burning ship. She 
had been able to slip from the upper side 
of the fuselage to the ground, to stagger 
away a few steps before she collapsed. 
George carried her out of the smoke, and 
plaTced her beside the still inert ’ body of 
Cann. 

. “Where are we?” she whispered. 

' “I don’t know,” George said. “We’ll think 
of that after a while. I was almost wonder- 
ing if 1 wasn’t seeing things. But we have 
a patient here to look^rfter.” 

He bent over Cann’s iimp body. 

“Oh!” the girl cried suddenly, with pain 
in her voice. “You’re all burnt! Your face, 
and your hands! You stayed to carry us 
out!” 

'' “What else could I do?” George asked. 

“There was another man that didn’t stay,” 
the girl said. “He trampled all over us, and 
then climbed out and left us to bum.” 

“Wonder where he went,” -George said. 
He looked about them, over the rugged, 
desolate wilderness of twisted black stone. 

It frightened him, though he took care 
not to show the girl his fears. He dropped 
his gaze from the fearful wonder of the new 
world, and resumed his slow examination of 
Cann’s body. 

The little man was still ^unconscious. His 
clothing had been scorched and tom. His 
thick glasses were lost, and he looked oddly 
different without them, small and weak, like 
a child, or perhaps a crippled bird. His 
right upper arm had been broken. George 
pushed up the sleeve to examine it. On the 
skin was ihe blue print of a man’s heel; the 
bull-like man who sat opposite -the girl had 
stepped on it, breaking the bone. 

George straightened the limb, and tried to 
set it. But he could find nothing satisfactory 
to use for splints. There seemed to be no 
tree or bush, or any living thing at all, in 
the wilderness of black rock, from which he 
could get a splint. But during his search'he 
made a curious discovery.’ The barren waste 
of dead black stone was scattered with 
huge green crystals. Clear and transparent, 



as if cut from monster -emeralds. 

In ^ape, they resembled snow-crystals, as 
seen through the microscope. Six-pointed 
stars, with a delicate, symmetrical fretwork, 
never the same in two crystals, between the 
points. But they were far huger than snow 
crystals — three feet from point to point. They 
were usually three or four inches thick. The 
first one that George discovered, lying in a. 
de^ crack ' in the black rock -not far from 
where the plane had crashed, weighed about 
twenty pounds. He had no idea of what ma- 
terial it was composed, though it seems that 
it must have crystallized in the air, and 
fallen as a snowflake falls in our world. 

• While George was working over Cann, the 
girl told him something of herself. “My name 
is Juanita Harvel,” she said. “Dad has a 
fruit 'ranch near Los Angeles. I was going 
up to Berkeley, to the University. I was to 
graduate this year but my prospects, right 
now, aren’t very good.” She smiled a little. 
Then soberly, “Where can we be?” 

“Your guess is as good as anybody’s,” 
George told her. 

“Do you think — ” she asked, and paused 
oddly, “do you think that — "we could be 
dead? The plane smashed. It may have killed 
us all.” 

“Not a bit,” George cried. “For myself, I 
feel very much alive and real, especially 
where the skin was- cooked so it’s coming 
off!” He grinned painfully. 

‘‘Oh, I’m so sorry for you!” Juanita cried. 

“That’s all right,” George assured her. 
“It won’t make much difference, if I’m dead. 
And if I’m alive, I’ll get well.” 

“But where are we?” the girl asked des- 
perately. 

“I don’t know — but I’m wondering — have 
you ever heard of the fourth dimension?” 

“Yes, but I don’t know what it is. The 
plane, you know, flew into a circle of purple 
light that appeared suddenly ahead of us. 
It may have been a sort of a gate to another 
world, through the fourth dimension. This 
planet may be so far distant in space from 
our own world that it is in another universe, 
yet touching it in the fourth dimension.” 

“How could that be?” Juanita, asked in a 
puzzled tone. 

“I don’t know whether I can explain it very 
clearly. But a favorite method in such dis- 
cussions is to form an analogy in dimen- 
sions of a lower order. Suppose we were 
two-dimensional beings, with length and 
width, but no thickness. Suppose bur worid 
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were on the surface of a sheet of paper. 
And suppose this planet were on the other 
side of the sheet, just opposite. 

“Being two-dimensional beings, we could 
conceive of the third dimension, which is the 
^ckness of the paper.. We could not know 
of the other world so near, nor could we 
reach it except by going around the edge of 
the sheet 

“But suppose somebody stuck a jMn hole 
in the paper, through the two worlds on 
opposite sides. Tlien we might blunder 
through, into a new world outside of our 
knowledge, just as the plane Rew through 
that purple cloud into this strange place. So 
we must have fallen through a hole in the 
fourth dimension!” 

“And what can we do about it?” Juanita 
asked. 

“I don’t know. My theory may be the 
.bunk, anyhow. But there was evidently some 
phenomenon, either of natural or. artificial 
cause, which swept the plane through the 
‘continuum’ from our world, to this. It may 
happen again. We must watch. If we see it 
happen, we, may be able to find the cause, 
and manipiilate it to act in reverse to take 
us home. A slim chance, but our best bet!” 

It was not very long before the flames of 
the wrecked plane died away. Only a mass 
of bare, blackened metal was left, scattered 
with charred bones. When the wreckage was 
cool enough, George found some straps of 
metal in it which he used as splints on Cann’s 
broken arm. The little man remained im- 
conscious. 

For a very long time they stayed there, 
near the wreck — they did not know how long. 
George had lost his watch, and Juanita’s had 
been broken. There were no days in this 
weird world, no sun. The somber, angry 
crimson of the sky did not change, no lumi- 
nous object appeared within it. 

They grew thirsty, for there was no water 
to be had. They felt the pains of hunger. 
They reeled with weariness, and dared not 
sleep. But the physical hardships, at first, 
were more endurable than the mental tor- 
ture. 

They were in a strange world, absolutely 
foreign. It seemed that chemical and physical 
processes here did not always follow the 
same course as on their own earth. There 
was no sun — only the sullen gloom of the 
crimson sky. No living things except them- 
selves to break the terrible monotony and 
the Digressive silence. 



HEIR minds struggled for an explana- 
tion it aU. How had they come here? 
Was there any chance for escape? What was 
the meaning of the red sky? Of the huge 
green crystals that scattered the stony wil- 
derness? Of the inconceivably colossal black 
mountains? 

The air was neither cold not hot, its 
temperature remained constant. Faint radia- 
tion of heat, as well as light, seemed to fall 
from the scarlet sky. George suggested that 
the higher atmosphere was filled with some 
radioactive gas. 

Cann never recovered consciousness. Nor 
did he die of his hurts. He was murdered. 
It came about in this way. 

They must have been in the fantastic 
worid of ' the adventure for many hours, 
for both George and Juanita were suffering 
keenly from hunger and thirst. They were 
still watching beside Cann. During those 
long, lonely hours, they had talked a great 
deal. They felt drawn together by a power- 
ful sympathy, as if they had long been 
friends. . 

Both of them were startled immeasur- 
ably by the bullet. They had been waiting 
there a very long time, anxious, alert, wait- 
ing. They had been fearful of unknown 
dangers, fearful of the weird life that this 
world might possess, fearful even of the 
dead, endless silence. 

The buUet came whining angrily past 
them. It struck the sheer face of the black 
cliff behind with an explosive plop, and 
showered them with fine fragments of brok^ 
rock. George started uncontrollably. Juanita 
half screamed, clapped a hand to her lips and 
apprehensively grasped the engineer’s arm. 

“What is it?” she gasped. 

“Sounded like a bullet,” he said uneasily. 
“Suppose the inhabitants of this world have 
firearms?” 

“Look!” she whispered suddenly, in a 
strained voice. “Something moving!” 

, She pointed out across the cragged wilder- 
ness oi dull black rock. Following her 
slender arm, George glimpsed a dark object 
slowly rising into view behind a twisted black 
boulder. 

A little wisp of bluish smoke floated up 
beside it. Tliey heard a crashing report, as 
another bullet sang past them and fiiudded 
against die precipice behind them, scatter- 
ing bits of blattered rock. 

“A man!” Juanita cried. 

George saw that it was. A human head, 
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covered with unkempt black hair and a thick 
stubble of black beard. A human body rising 
behind it, grimy, clothed in tattered gar- 
ments. It was the huge, sullen companion 
of their voyage. 

“Why, it’s an old friend!" George whis- 
pered. “The man who admired you so much 
in the plane!” He grinned grimly. 

‘^What does he mean shooting at us?” 
Juanita cried. 

“Guess it won’t hurt to ask him,” George 
said. He raised his voice, and shouted at 
the man. His tones came oddly shrill and 
strange from his dry throat. 

“What do you want?” he called. 

■Die man did not reply. But he left the 
shelter of the black boulder and > stalked 
cautiously toward them, a huge, terrible 
figure, a pistol ready in his hand, a heavy 
automatic. 

“What’s the idea, shooting at us?” George 
shouted again, in a -shrill, thirst-cracked 
voice. 

“I’m dyin’ for a drink,” the huge man 
growled back. “No water in this damn place! 
I’m thirsty as hell! I’ve got to drink! Blood!” 
Again and again, as he ran toward them, he 
repeated the word in a voice that had be- 
come almost a scream. “Blood! Blood! 
Blood!” 

“He’s crazy!” George muttered. 

Cann still lay unconscious on the bare 
black rock. When the huge man, charging 
down upon them, was. thirty yards away, 
he shot again — ^into the body of the uncon- 
scious man. George saw the body jerk at. 
the bullet’s impact 

“Oh!” the girl cried out in horror. Then 
whispered, “Let’s rim! We can’t do any- 
thing!” 

George took her. hand, they ran off along 
the foot of the towering waU of dull black 
stone. They were weak from thirst and 
hunger and weariness; their bodies seemed 
very heavy. And the black rock over which 
they fled was so cracked and twisted, pitted 
with yawning chasms and broken with peaks 
and boulders and hummocks, that real run- 
ning was • impossible. Many times they 
stumbled. ^ - 

^They leaped, and crawled, and climbed — 
jumped bottomless cracks, crept across nar- 
row ledges, clambered up cliffs and boulders. 

The huge maniac shouted at them to' stop, 
but they paid no heed. He fired at them 
twice. The bullets screamed past, and 



ricocheted among the black summits before 
them. 

“Down!” George cried. 

He leaped into a deep crack in the black 
rock, between two massive, twisted summits, 
helped Juanita down beside him. They were 
out of the big^man’s sight. Swiftly, they 
stumbled on, down the narrow ravine. 

H alf an hour later, when they bad 
covered perhaps five hundred yards, 
they, came up to where they could see the 
lunatic again. The huge fellow was bent 
over what was left* of inoffensive little Cann, 
tearing at his body like a hungry wolf. Hor- 
rified, they stumbled on again. 

It was a long time after they had left 
the sight of the wreck, when the red rain 
fell, huge red drops falling from the crim- 
son sky. But they were not water that 
could be drunk. The great drops, red as 
blood, were at least a foot in diameter. They 
came thudding down with terrific force, scat- 
tering over the waste of black rock. They 
did not spatter, They remained lying about 
in spheroids shaped like drops of mercury, 
but lai^er than footballs! 

George and Juanita sought shelter in a 
cave, beneath a sloping ledge of dull black 
rock. The ground was by no means covered 
with red globules. No more than two or three 
fell on every hundred square yards. 

“Must be some chemical with an enor- 
mously strong surface film,” George specu- 
lated. “Mercury forms round drops like that, 
or water dropped in fine dust. But these drops 
are huge compared to those. Atmospheric 
conditions here must be quite different from 
what they are on earth. You remember those 
big green crystals we’ve been finding. They 
must be a sort of snow that falls here, some 
chemical crystallizing in the air, and fall- 
ing as snow falls on earth — ” 

“There’s one!” Juanita cried. 

She pointed from under the sheltering 
ledge of dull black rock. A broad, rugged 
ravine lay before them, a deep, cruel scar 
that bore witness to the cataclysmic birth of 
this alien world. On its farther slope, fifty 
yards away, was a glitter of gre»i, stand- 
ing out against the dead black of the rock. 
A huge, six-sided emerald crystal, sparkling 
and brilliant, like a snow crystal tinted green 
and enormously magnified. 

Another of the riddles of this strange 
world. 

Hours went by. Tbe enormous red drops, 
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widely scattered, still thudded down from 
the sky. The wanderers could see several 
of die puzzling scarlet spheroids. Suddenly ‘ 
George noticed that those they watched were 
dwindling^ in size. 

“Look!” he cried. “They’re going away. 
Evaporating, I suppose. Must be some red 
gas in the ^y, which condenses and falls, as 
rain does on earth. And they evaporate to 
form clouds again.” 

Presently a fading red drop happened to 
strike the green crystal that Juanita had 
pointed out George chanced to be watch- 
ing the green formation speculatively when 
ft occurred. He heard the crashing explo- 
sion, saw a vast cloud of luminous purple 
vapor rise, as if some violent chemical re- 
acti<Hx had taken place between the scarlet 
spheroid and the emerald crystal. 

The great burst of shining red violet vapor 
rushed up as suddenly as the white smoke 

a bursting shell. It formed an enormous 
doud. The cloud of purple contracted swift- 
ly. But then it. seemed to form an immense 
cUsk, which they viewed obliquely. A few 
seconds went by, as they watched in astound- 
ed wonder. Then the purple disk contracted 
swftly and vanished. 

George broke their silence with an excited 
cry, which came queerly through his dry 
throat. “The purple circle that came in front 
of the plane looked just like that” he cried. 
“We have seen the gate to our world opened 
again. I am sure of it.” 

“Tbere’s a bird!” Juanita broke in. “See!” 

She pointed to a little gray sparrow, flitting 
uncertainly from where the purjde disk had 
vanished, It circled aimlessly, rose in a wild, 
bevdldered flight, became a Htde brown 
speck against the sull^ crimson sky and 
vanished. 

“Yes,” George said slowly. “The bird came 
through it. A sparrow' from our own world! 
It blundered through jiist as the plane did. 
I wonder — ” He fell into silent speculation. 

“You. wonder what, George?” Juanita 
asked. ' • 

“I must think, dear!” 

He. patted her hand. A little hand, thin 
from starvation, red .with cuts and scratches 
gained, in their long struggle through the 
desert of wild black rocks. 

Feeling a faint thrill of pleasure at the 
“dear”, she fell silent, and sat watching him 
witii cool gray eyes brightened with a faint 
&ight of hope. A long time went by, while 
die engineer renamed silent, immersed in 



thought. The red rain stopped. 

“We nught try it!” he said suddenly, 
“There’s no way of telling whether it will 
work the other way. We are pretty likely to 
kill ourselves in the experiment. But it’s 
better to take a pretty big risk than end our 
days here, eh?” 

“You mean,” Juanita cried tremulously. 
“You mean — there’s a chance to get back 
home?” 

Her gray eyes were wide with excite- 
ment and sudden hope. 

“A chance,” George said. “A bare chance. 
But better than staying here until we die 
for want of food and water.” 

“What is it?” she cried. 

“We can find one of the green crystals 
and dump it on one of the red drops. There 
ought to be another explosion, and another 
opening of the gate to our world. I don’t 
understand the formation of the purple disk, 
of course. But> something that results from 
the explosive union of the red drop and die 
green crystal seems to break down the 
barrier between the two worlds, some form 
of radiation, perhaps. 

“Are you willing to try it?” 

He looked into her cool gray eyes. 

“Of course, George!” She smiled at him — 
a httle smile, wan and strained. It had meant 
an effort against the weakness of hunger 
and the torture of thirst “I’ll do anything 
you want to try. But we must hurry. The 
red drops, you know, are going away!” 

“That’s right!” George replied in the 
hoarse whisper that his voice had become. 
"We must try it right away.” 

W EAK and reeling, they, rose and tot- 
tered out from beneath the sheltering 
black ledge. Searching down the long. ravine, 
they came upon a few of the scarlet spher- 
oids. Already they were shrunken to the size 
of a man’s fist. They were evaporating swift- 
ly; little streamers of pinkish vapor were 
rising from them. One of them dwindled and 
vanished even as they were watching it. 

For half an hour they could not fmd one of 
the green crystals. Then Juanita’s keen eyes 
discovered one, standing on edge in a narrow 
crack in the rock. George bent beside the 
crack, lifted it out — a great, six-pointed 
star of glistening green, brilliant and trans- 
parent, the feathery structure between the 
points delicate and perfectly symmetrical. 

It weighed no more than thirty pounds, but 
die engineer, weakened by long hardship, 
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reeled beneath the burden of it, “Now to Several of the huge, strange crimson drops 



find one of the red drops,” he muttered. 

They struggled on down the ravine, George 
staggering beneath the weight of a blazing 
thing that might have been cut from a 
monster emerald by some gargantuan, 
jeweler, Juanita dragging herself along by 
his side. 

Once they came upon one of the scarlet 
spheroids. But it was' no larger than a base- 
ball when they first saw it. As they stag- 
gered up to it, it dwindled swiftly, seeming 
to hiss like a drop of water on a hot stove. 
It was gone. ^ 

A sound came suddenly from behind 
them — a hoarse shout, insane, incoherent. 

George turned in alarm. He saw a man 
running after them, a huge man with a 
bearded face — and red blood on his hands, 
An automatic pistol was in his bloodstained 
hand. As he raised it they broke into a 
stumbling run. The wild, blood-stained fig- 
ure behind them shouted, gesticulated. Then 
they heard shots. Bullets whined and 
screamed about them. 

They ran orf, or tried to run. It was a 
pitiful, staggering pace. George, reeling under 
the burden of the green crystal, was gasp- 
ing for breath. His tongue, swollen and 
leathery, seemed to fill his mouth, choking 
him. Juanita dragged her feeble, abused 
body along, keeping back any complaint. 

The man running behind them was far 
stronger; He had had food and drink re- 
cently. Swiftly he gained upon them, paus- 
ing. to fire wildly with the pistol whenever 
a straight section of the ravine put them 
in his sight. At last they came to the end of 
the canyon. Rugged walls of dead black rock 
rose before them, sheer, impossible to climb. 
They stopped, looked at it. Geprge dropped 
the ^een crystal. He looked at Juanita. 

“Well, I guess this means good-by,” he 
managed to articulate, in a whisper. “Hope 
he' makes it merciful. Anyhow, being with 
you has made it a lot more pleasant.” 

He took Juanita’s hand, looked into her 
tired eyes, and tried to gi-in. For the first 
time in their terrible adventure, Juanita 
burst into tears. She fell weakly into the 
engineer’s arms, sobbing uncontrollably. 

Then George, holding Ju^ita’s sob-shaken 
body in his arms, looked over her shoulder 
and saw the thing lying in a little crevice in 
the black rock, almost at their feet — a red 
spheroid, nearly a foot in diameter, with pale 
pink vapors hissing up from about it. 



must have run together in the crevice, form- 
ing a single larger drop which did not evap- 
orate so rapidly. George pushed the girl 
away, picked up the' huge, glistening green 
crystal that he had dropped and tossed it 
into the crevice upon the spheroid of scar- 
let-red liquid. 

An explosive outrush of purple vapor 
hurled them bodily backward against the 
canyon wall. They crouched there a few 
seconds, waiting. George had an arm aroimd 
Juanita’s waist, half-supporting her. 

Abruptly the red-violet vapor receded 
from about them. It became a straight wall 
of purple light, the surface of a great disk. 

"Now!” George whispered. 

Half carrying Juanita’s slight body, he 
ran forward, leaped into toat wall of light. 

¥ HE next thing the engineer knew, they 
were lying sprawled in soft green grass. 
Juanita had fallen across his body. He sat 
up with her in his arms, gazed at the world 
about him, and shed tears of. relief and joy. 
The sky was no longer a sullen, angry red— 
it was soft and warmly blue. 

Cyclopean, nightmare mountains' of dull 
black stone no longer hemmed them in. They 
were surrounded by the green fields of the 
San Joaquin Valley. On one side of them a 
herd of Jersey cows was grazing. Beyond 
them stood a pleasant-looking farmhouse. 
On the other side was a fence, and beyond 
the fence, an unpaved country road. 

The noise of an automobile engine reached 
jGeorge’s ears. It sounded strange after • his 
ages of silent imprisonment in that other 
world. A farm truck, loaded with cans of 
milk, was coming down the road. 

“A milk wagon[” he whispered to Juanita. 
“Let’s stop it!” She responded feebly arid 
they struggled over to the fence. 

The farmer stopped to investigate these 
poor, tattered, bruised humans, clinging 
weakly to the fence, crying for joy. A few 
minutes later he had given each a few sips 
of milk from one of the cans, and was 
taking them to the farmhouse on the hill, 
where they would find many things that, in 
their terrible stay in the other world, they 
had known only in delirious dreams. - 
“Where on earth have you been?” asked 
the country doctor, who was called in, and 
who assured them they would recover. 

“You’d never believe it!” was George’s an- 
swer. 





By [P®[Lir®N (D3l®SS 

What happened to tabled Atlantis~to her ultia-civilized 
people, her amazing science? Nal Folan knew, to his horror! 



~ ^ NEARLY two hours Nal Folan had 
^ been seated almost motionless, held in 
.!EL the grip of profoimd abstract reason- 
,ing. In this time only his right hand had 
moved, turning over the sheets of light dura- 
bfe metal foiling covered with a maze of 
figures and mathematical computations. He 
had been working alone in complete silence, 



a single living man in the midst of a tower- 
ing array of scientific apparatus. 

Finally he laid aside the last sheet of foil- 
ing, stretched muscular arms, and got to his 
feet. He was tall, young, dressed in a brief 
toga-like costume, his legs and arms almost 
bare. Nal Folan was a perfect creature of his 
race. Product of a magnificent science built 
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up through generations. 

The clock on the far wall of the huge 
laboratory showed him it was nearly seven 
in the evening. He nodded to himself, 
brushed the thick black hair from his fore- 
head with his hand, and then hurried to the 
door. A short walk down a gleaming corri- 
dor and up a flight of emergency steps 
brought him to the immense flat roof which 
extended over the entire area of the labora- 
tory. Save for a distant figure the square 
expanse was deserted. 

But the distant figure was all Nal Folan 
wished to see. He smiled to himself and 
walked swiftly across the space, his soft- 
footed sandals making hardly any noise. 
Before he had covered more than half the 
distance however the figure turned and 
began to hurry towards him — a graceful 
girl in brief garments similar to his own, her 
black hair streaming to her shoulders. 

“Nal!” she murmured, as they seized each 
other!?’ hands. 

He did not answer for a ^moment. Gently 
he kissed her oval face, looked for a moment 
into the darkness of her eyes. Then putting 
his arm about her waist he walked with her 
to the high metal rail which entirely en- 
circled the roof parapet. '' 

“I thought you’d forget,” she said, smiling 
up at him. “With so many other things on 
your mind.” 

“It would take more than wave-mechanics 
to make me forget you, Mydia,” he answered. 
“You said seven o’clock and the laboratory’ 
roof, and that’s enough for me. You didn’t 
have any difficulty in getting hei-e, did you?” 
“Not particularly. I used the stairway 
from the street,” ^ 

He nodded. “Good. As long as we remain 
up here on the roof we’re within bounds. 
But we can’t go down into the laboratory, of 
course. Visitors are not allowed — not even 
when they are as beautiful as you are. Old 
man Grifa would go crazy if he found the 
rule had been broken.” 

p'P^HEY were both quiet for a moment. 

Over in the west the sun had vanished 
in the magenta and orange of the warm 
spring evening. The sky was pale blue and 
empty, a star or two winking here and there. 
No wind stirred. From tiiis high eminence 
the young man and woman had an uninter- 
rupted view of the city, a metropolis wider 
than it was high, nowhere rising above three 
stories except in the case of this laboratory. 



The buildings were all of white metal, av* 
corrodible, gleaming now with the strings of 
lights in the windows. Faintly, drifting on 
the still air, came the hum of the mighty 
engines which controlled the aircraft, the 
radio-television systems, the atomic power- 
houses, and the climate. 

. “Not a bad city to liv^ in,” Nal Folan com- ^ 
mented at length, his elbows on the rail and 
his young, powerful body half stooped as he.,_ 
gazed towards the west. 

“Atlantis?” The girl smiled. “It’s a wonder- 
ful city, Nal, and you know it. Yet even with 
our scientific perfection I suppose there is 
still a good deal to be learned. You and your 
wave-mechanics theory, for instance.” 

Nal Folan meditated, his keen gray eyes 
shifting to the distant Sphinx and Pyramids, 
just outside the city. The Sphinx wais a 
recent creation, a gigantic idol of stone 
etched out by scientific engineers, a tradi- 
tional god which the race still worshipped 
despite their immense grasp of scientific' 
realities. The Pyramids were for a very dif- 
ferent purpose. They housed the ashes of 
the city fathers who had at last come to the' 
«id of theii’ three-centuries. 

“Just what,” the girl asked presently, “are 
you trying to do in the laboratory, Nal? 
You’ve only given me vague hints. It’s im- 
portant, isn’t it?” 

He straightened up and regarded her. 
“Important enough, yes. Grifa and the others 
are coming tomorrow morning to see my 
demonstration. If it is successful I may be- 
come the Third Physicist. After that, a few 
more years say, and then I’ll have the same 
position as Grifa himself. That’s worth 
striving for.” 

■ “That I know,” Mydia said. “You’ve men- 
tioned it many times. But it still doesn’t 
explain what you are doing. Please remem- 
ber that I’m only a very commonplace ma- 
chine-minder in the climatic powerhouse 
and — ” 

“Commonplace!” Nal caught her shoulders 
and shook her gently. “If beauty were com-' 
monplace, .which it isn’t even in this city, you 
might’ be right Certainly not otherwise. 
My work?” He seemed suddenly conscious 
of her question. “It is a method of proving' 
that an electron-area is not limited to being 
merely a microscopic probability.” 

Mydia looked at him solemnly., her pret^ 
face troubled. Then she sighed. “It serves 
me right” she said. “1 shouldn’t hav^ asked 
you. 1 don’t know the first thing about 
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electron-areas.” 

“Then why bother?” he asked, smiling. “I 
asked you to come here after your machine 
shift so that we could talk — not of mathe- 
matics and probabilities but about ourselves. 
You and me — our coming marriage — the 
things we intend to do.” 

Mydia was silent, looking down at the city. 
Men and women were going back and forth. 
Silent vehicles skimmed up and down the 
broad avenues. To the east the emptiness of 
the sky was broken as an exploration flyer, 
detailed to seek out fresh lands for expan- 
sion, came down on the guiding radio-beam. 

“You — haven’t changed your mind?” Nal 
whispered, frowning. 

Tlie girl laughed. “Of course not! Can’t 
I be silent for a moment or two without you 
thinking that? I was just considering. It’s 
so safe now for us to be married, to have 
children, and not be afraid that they will be 
destroyed. It was so different in our grand- 
parents’ time.” 

AL nodded, reminded of events of two 
generations ago, six hundred years. 
At that time the entire race had fled through 
the void from the fourth planet nearest the 
sun. Gigantic geological changes and the 
consequent evaporation of their normal air 
and oceans had driven them out to this safer 
world. 

Now^they could look upon the planet they 
had left and see the merciless corrosion of 
ferric oxide going on before their eyes. But 
here they were safe, established. In this one 
city, the only city so far on Earth, the third 
world, was encompassed the entire nucleus 
of the mighty race — twenty thousand of 
diem. 

“We have to expand, colonize, marry, 
intermarry — spread ourselves all over the 
world,” Nal murmured, repeating the words 
of Brada, their monarch. “That is right and 
as it should be. We are not upsetting any- 
body who normally belongs to this planet. 
Except for us it’s a dead world.” 

'The twilight deepened. The girl moved 
slightly. 

“Are we going home, Nal, or do you intend 
to spend more time in the laboratory?” 

He seemed to make up his mind about 
something before he replied. 

“Mydia, we share most of our joys and 
sorrows, don’t we?” he asked. 

“All of them,” she answered, her eyes 
luminous. 



“Then I'm going to show you what I'm up 
to,” he decided. “Be hanged to rules and 
regulations! They can’t say anything to me, 
anyway. I'm too important a research 
scientist for that. Come below and see for 
yourself.” 

He caught her arm and she followed 
promptly across the roof and down the 
emergency staircase into the silent corridor 
which led to the department in which he had 
been working. Normally the staff in the 
building ceased work at five. Only, special 
research, such as Nal had been engaged 
upon, made it necessary to delay beyond 
that hour. 

“We're quite alone,” he said, as Ke ushered 
her into the gigantic hall-like room. “Come 
along.” 

He closed the door behind her and in 
wonderment she gazed about her upon the 
towering giants of instruments. Though she 
was accustomed to scientific equipment in 
her daily work as a machine-minder she 
had never before encoimtered such appara- 
tus as here. Most of it was for .research work, 
or the product thereof, and therefore not in 
general use but reserved exclusively for 
secret experiments. 

Finally Nal stopped beside the bench at 
which he had been working. He gestured 
briefly to the metal foils with the mathe- 
matics thereon and then waved to what 
seemed to be a highly polished ball standing 
on the summit of a glittering rod, its base 
.firmly bolted to the metal flooring. 

“That,” he said, "is the product of these 
figures.” 

Mydia contemplated the object for a 
moment or two and then she looked vaguely 
disappointed. 

“Not very — impressive, is it?” 

Nal smiled. “It isn’t meant to be. In fact, 
the fewer gadgets there are around it, the 
better. It connects to the switchboard here” 
— he nodded to it — “and this blue push-but- 
ton controls it. The button is the power- 
feeder. The thing itself is a converter-globe, 
made to react directly on the etheric waves 
of matter.” 

“How?” Mydia questioned, puzzled. 

“Well, it — ” Nal broke off in surprise as 
the visiphone buzzed suddenly. Puzzled, he 
pressed the switch -which opened the audio- 
phone. Simultaneously, a face remarkable 
for its massive strength and mature wisdom 
appeared on the screen. 

“Oh, there you are, Nal.” The deep, 
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genial voice of Grifa, the First Physicist of 
Atlantis, came over the speakers. ‘I’d like 
you to come to my apartment for a few 
words. About your demonstration tomor- 
row.” ^ "■ 

■‘-Er — ^yes, sir.” Nal moved his hand behind 
his back so Mydia would understand to 
keep out of range of the instrument’s visual 
pic^p. “I’ll be glad to, sir. Right away?’.’ 
“Yes. I, won’t keep you long.” 

Nal switched off and glanced ruefully at 
the girl.’ She breadied an expressive sigh of 
relief. 

“Good job the old boy decided to ’phone 
instead of coming here personally,” she said, 
“I’ll have to go.” Nal looked momentarily 
annoyed. “But I don’t expect I’ll be long. 
TTien I’ll come back and finish what I was 
going to tell you. You don’t mind waiting?” 
“Of course not. Even looking at this place 
passes the time.” 

V' 

OLAN nodded and strode quickly across 
the laboratory. Left to herself the girl 
stood gazing about her, and finally she re- 
turned to a study of the polished, harmless- 
looking globe. It still didn’t appear much of 
an achievement for eighteen months of 
concentrated effort. Her thoughts began to 
wander — playfully, then dangerously. The 
curiosity that is within every human being 
was getting the mastery. The blue button, 
Nal had said. To press it on and off surely 
couldn’t do any harm? It looked tempting. 
She passed her fingertip gently over it, 
consMered, and then she pressed it sharply 
on and off. Inside the metallic globe there 
•was a faint whirring sound like blades spin- 
ning round in heavy air. Since the effect 
ceased the moment she released the button 
she tried again and jabbed the button in- 
wards more sharply. 

Then to her horror the button top slipped 
Just 'under, the socket edge and remained 
jammed! 

Panic got her immediately. She fiddled 
and fumbled with her fingernails to get the 
button back into the central position, but it 
remained obdurate. Wildly she glanced 
about her for something thin and sharp. 
Above her the mystic metal globe had start^ 
to glow and the ghostly, whirring had become 
a steady, constant sound: 

A pair of forceps on the bench seemed the 
most likely thing. She dived for them and 
then stopped dead, stupefied. Suddenly her 
left aim had been painlessly, completely 



amputated from the elbow! The incredible 
horror of the fact paralysed her for a mo- 
ment Then she tiuned her head to stare at 
the impartial, glowing globe.. 

Suddenly it was no longer a globe. It was 
a blazing sun and she was infinitely far out 
in space. There were a few seconds before 
the air inside her body exploded outwards 
in the unpressured void, and then Mydia had 
literally blown to atoms a million miles from 
Earth. 

Nal Folan found the First Psychicist.in his 
most genial mood in the big, quietly furn- 
ished apartment he occupied in the center of 
the city. Grifa himself was a tall, eagle-nosed 
man, white-haired now, but with all. the 
strength of two hundred years. When Nal 
entered he was busy at his desk under the 
flood of cold light radiance in the glazed 
.^ceiling. 

“Come in, Nal, sit down.” He motioned to 
a chair and then set aside his work and con- 
sidered the young man across the desk. “I 
understand that you are ready to make your 
demonstration tomorrow morning?” 

“Of the electrical converter, yes,” Nal 
agreed. “I’ve worked it out to the last detail. 

I think it will fulfill all I’ve claimed for it — 
and thanks for giving me the time to finish 
it.” 

“It is the purpose of us Elders of Atlantis 
. to allow promising young scientists to de- 
velop their theories,” Grifa smiled. “Other- 
wise, how could science expand? However, I 
sent for you so that I can have all the details. 

I want to think the matter over before to- 
morrow.” ^ 

“I have everything recorded, sir. I’ll go 
and — ” 

Grifa raised a hand as Nal half rose. “Sit 
down, boy. Never mind the actual technique 
— just give me the outline.?. That will be all 
I’ll need for the moment. I haven’t even the 
vaguest outline of your plan, yet, remember.” 

“Well, sir, I’m seeking to prove that it is 
possible to study the exact poition of an 
electron, instead of the present annoying 
condition where in you can’t know the posi- . 
tion and velocity of an electron simultane- 
ously.” 

“In other words you have devised a means 
whereby the basis of all matter can be 
studied without, say, the very action of light 
impact itself dislodging the electron before 
it can be studied?” 

“I am dealing, sir, in probability,” Nal said 
quietly. “An electron, as we understand it, 
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is purely a probability. It is within a given 
area of waves of inconceivable smallness. 
We cannot say for certain that it is here or 
there. We assume the probability that it is. 

“The waves in which an electron is 
assumed to exist veer off into space, maybe 
into other dimensions, which makes the job 
of pinning down the actual position of the 
electron itself all the more difficult." 

“Quite so,” Grifa conceded. “And what 
have you done about it?” 

“I’ve devised a converter. It emits energy 
waves which are identical with those exist- 
ing round the ‘probable’ position of the elec- 
tron, at which point df course the waves are 
densest. Therefore, instead of a central core 
of tremendous energy which weakens as it 
travels — as all waves weaken as they travel 
from the source — I maintain the same ener^ 
strength for any distance.” 

RIFA looked astonished for a . moment. 
“What you really mean is that instead 
of the electron wave being infinitesimally 
small it can be made as large as — as you 
wish?” 

“That is it exactly,” Nal agreed, “because 
the original energy is carried onwards and 
outwards from the core for any distance we 
wish. It means that instead of having to try 
and examine an electron in a microscopic 
area we can have an area of several feet, 
yards, miles, whatever we wish. It makes 
the study of £in electron wave and the elec- 
tron itself absolutely possible.”. 

The First Physicist was silent for a long 
time, brooding. Then he got to his feet and 
s^ook his gray head slowly. 

“I don’t quite like it,” he muttered. “The 
electron-probability, Nal, is the basis of all 
known matter. It operates in its small area 
by natural laws and because of that matter 
remains stable. If the area be extended it 
means that the particular piece of matter 
involved will lose its cohesion. It might even 
be transplanted! Did you stop to think of 
that?” 

“I did,” Nal assented. “That is why I have 
devised a spring button instead of a normal 
switch. The particular matter I intend to 
‘treat’ tomorrow will only be exposed to the 
influence for a split second. Then we can 
study the result. Naturally, only split- 
second energy release can be used at first 
tintil we know what we are dealing with, 
odierwise we might unlock matter itself.” 

Grifo became silent again, gazing pensively 



out of the window. Then after a while he 
frowned and motioned Nal to his ride. 

“What do you make of that?” tiie First 
Physicist asked, pointing. 

Nal studied the view of the lighted city, 
but it was only by degrees that he became 
conscious of something amiss with it. It 
looked as though a V-shaped wedge had 
blotted out one section of the lights with a 
darkness which was absolute. At the very 
apex of the wedge was a tiny glowing point 

Even as he tried to understand the 
mystery, something passed through the 
building in which Grifa and he were stand- 
ing. It was a curious surging motion as 
though an immense wind had passed through 
solid matter and then subsided again. 

“Great heavens,” Nal whispered suddenly, 
his eyes suddenly becoming round with 
alarm. “That point is approximately where 
the research laboratory is. Surely it isn’t 
posrible that— Mydia!” he breathed. “But — 
but she couldn*t have — !” 

“What in cosmos are you talking about?” 
Grifa snapped, seizing Nal’s arm tightly. 
“What’s wrong, boy? You’re not suggesting 
that something has happened to your con- 
verter, are you?” 

“I — I don’t know. I hardly dare think—” 

“What do you mean by ‘Mydia’? What 
has a woman to do with it?” 

Nal turned suddenly. “I’ve got to find out, 
sir.” 

He headed from the apartment with long 
strides and the savant followed him. When 
they reached the street they found it jammed 
with' milling crowds, and from here the 
amazing V-fault acrpss the city was more 
than ever obvious. The buildings within 
this segment had entirely vanished. Those 
on die fringes of it were neatly, flawlessly, 
bisected. 

“Come on!” Grifa snapped, pushing his 
way through the men and women with Nal 
at his side. “There’s something devilishly 
wrong here.” 

V^th the realization that they were taking 
a desperate risk they hurried to the outer- 
most edge of the V-section, but once they 
passed into it they experienced no ill effects. 
There was solid ground, smooth as the face of 
a black mirror, from which all traces of 
buildings and the people who had been with- 
in them had utterly _ disappeared. 

Without commenting, though his face was 
grim, Grtfa hurried along the smoothness 
towards the solitary point of light which 
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shone like a star. Tlien presently he slowed 
up, Nal beside him, as both' of them became 
conscious of surging waves beating about 
them again. 

“There’s only one answer to this,” Grifa 
snapped. “That converter o^ yours is work- 
ing~too well! We’d better get out of its in- 
fluence. We seem to be in a direct line. 
That point of light is where the laboratory 
ought to be.” 

“I’m going on, sir,” Nal said grimly. “I 
left a girl in that laboratory — Mydia Fro. I 
intend to marry her. I’ve got to find her.” 

“You left a — ” 

AL did not wait to hear what more his 
outraged superior might have to say. 
He sped down the black, shining vista 
towards the solitary spot of light, oblivious to 
whatever danger there might be. In time he 
realized that the entire front of the research 
laboratory ha'd disappeared and that the 
floors were visible sectionally with that glow- 
ing ball on the topmost floor of all. 

Nal raced through the entrance way of the" 
building and up the stairs, finally burst into 
the laboratory itself. All the lights were out. 
What illumination there was came from that 
baleful ball atop its glittewng pole. It was 
bright amethyst in color, setting up a tauten- 
ing static in -the air. 

Appalled, Nal fell back before that bale- 
ful circle. He looked about him anxiously. 
Of Mydia there was no sign. Breathing hard 
he raped over to the switchboard arid found 
the jammed button. He beat on it frenziedly 
— and then stopped, his attention arrested by 
a new and horrifying sight. At his feet lay a 
perfectly severed forearm, appearing just as 
though it were cast in wax. He did not 
touch it. He just stared bewildered. 

Then, his rugged face ghastly in the laven- 
der glow, Grifa came to his side, panting for 
breath. 

“Too late now for recriminations, Nal,” he 
said. “You say there was a woman in here? 
Obviously that arm belonged to her. It must 
have been severed by a shift in electronic 
paths — cleanly, painlessly. In other words, 
the probability that her forearm belonged to 
the rest of her arm suddenly ceased to exist 
and the forearm materialized elsewhere — on 
the floor here.” 

“But where is she?” Nal panted, staring 
around. “What’s become of her?” 

“I don’t know, any more than one can 
ever predict where a probability wave is. 



As to what happened, this button — ” 

The First Physicist turned on it savagely 
— blit at the same instant he found himself 
quite unhurt^on a rising stretch of ground 
outside the city. Nal was beside him, not a 
lock of his hair disturbed, not one shade of 
alteration in his horrified expression. 

Grifa did not say anything immediately. 
He was contemplating the city and grap- 
pling with profound issues at the same time.' 
From this rocky eminence it looked as 
though the city were splashed with inky 
holes 'where buildings had utterly vanished 
and left smooth, mirrorlike ground. There 
was a disturbance in the air too, a wraith or 
so of wind, which in a climate automatically 
controlled at~.dead level calrnness could only 
mean one thing — the Climatic machines had 
been affected. 

“Nal,” the First Physicist said finally, 
gripping the young man’s arm, “you’ve 
released something' which we can’t stop — or 
at least that woman Mydia Fro must have 
done so. The button jammed and the con- 
verter ran on and on. That means that all 
the time it runs electron wayes extend their, 
area, in the way you outlined, and their 
extension shifts other waves, and so on .ad 
infinitum. 

The whole mass of probabilities which 
make up matter as we know it is in a state 
of complete flux. For instance, while we 
were in the laboratory the probability ’ that 
we U5ere there collapsed before the* probabil- 
ity that we were here — and here we came, 
on the instant, without any conception of 
transit. That, I imagine, is explainable by an 
electron leaping from one orbit to another 
without ever being in the space between. No 
gulf is there to be crossed. One state dis- 
solves and another appears, remote from the 
original state. 

“At any moment,” Grifa finished somberly, 
“the probability that we are here may col- 
lapse again and we may be — ^anywhere. In 
the former state matter was more or less 
stable. Now it is stable no longer.” Grifa 
clenched his fists-and stared upwards at fhst 
forming clouds. “I said it was something we 
couldn’t stop,” he muttered. “But we’ve got 
to! It_^can mean the end of the world — the 
probability, even, that the world itself does 
not exist, or anything upon it. 

“Come with me,” he finished curtly, jerk- 
ing his gray head. 

Nal said nothing, but he turned and fol- 
lowed the savant down the rocky slope 
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which led to the i>ock-marked city. They 
entered it by skirting its edges, avoiding the 
streets which were now thronged with surg- 
ing, chattering people trying to discover 
what was happening. Many of the buildings 
still stood unharmed, including the one in 
which Grifa had his headquarters and, deep 
down in the basement, his private laboratory. 

M e entered it in a few minutes with 
Nal behind and switched on the lights. 
“We are no safer from probability waves 
down here than we .are anywhere, else,” he 
said, “but at least we may have a chance to 
hit back. We can’t approach that converter- 
globe again without risking destruction or 
transplantation to heaven knows where. So 
'the obvious answer is to destroy it from a 
distance by vibratory waves.” 

Turning, he went over to one of the instru- 
ments with which the laboratory was filled. 
He paused at length before an apparatus 
which reminded Nal of a telescopic reflector. 

“When we came from our home planet,” 
the savant said, operating switches which 
made the instrument turn on a massive 
central pillar, “we brought three of these 
vibratory guns with us in case there should 
be dangerous life on this world. 

“We never needed to 'tise them and this' 
one has remained oin case of attack from 
space. It directs a molecular vibration upon 
any given object at • any distance, passing 
..through intervening matter in the form of an 
X-ray. Now, let us see what, the predictor 
tells us.” 

• He studied a balanced needle swinging in 
a vacuum globe and operated more controls. 
Nal watched the needle turn gently until it 
pointed exactly parallel with the direction 
of the gun barrel. 

“The needle is now pointing to the con- 
verter-globe two miles away,” Grifa ex- 
plained. “Any great center of electricity at- 
tracts the needle— ror if need be any partic- 
ular mass of matter.” 

He broke off. “We are dead-sighted on that 
abominable creation'of yours. Let’s see what 
we can do with it.” 

Switches moved. Power hummed. Noth- 
ing of a visible nature left the gigantic 
projector, but after a second or two the' 
needle in the vacuum-globe suddenly jumped 
into a vertical position and became steady. 
Grifa gave a deep sigh and stood back. 

“It’s destroyed,” he said thankfully. “The 
electrical mass is no longer there. The 



needle proves it. We had better look for our- 
selves.” 

The hurried out of the laboratory together 
and to the main room on the ground floor. 
From the window they gazed out beyond the 
milling people and caverns of darkness to the 
spot where a glowing point of light had been. 
It had vanished. There was void. 

“And — and should that cure the trouble?” 
Nal asked at last. 

“Perhaps.” The First-Physicist turned from 
the window as an eddying gust of wind 
hurled unexpected rain against it. Outside, 
lightning blazed transiently. “Perhaps,” he 
repeated moodily. “At least it means that the 
effect cannot go on being created. ’ What 
remains can only be from the initial trouble 
and ultimately the balance should settle 
down. We destroyed it in the only way we 
could. Cutting. off the power would not have 
done it. It was alive within itself.” 

“And — Mydia Fro?” Nal asked somberly, 
then he turned and looked sharply at the 
desk where Grifa usually worked. Iri a' sud^ 
den blur the desk vanished and left empty 
floor. 

“So,” Grifa muttered, “the effect still goes 
on. So I' suppose it will do until’ every dis- 
placed probability wave has' found . its 
proper position and a new order of things is 
established. It may take years — centuries — 
aeons.” / 

A clap of thunder drovmed the remainder 
of his words. Nal looked about him duUy, 
.still almost bereft of the power to think. In 
fact ' only two realizations had any deep 
significance for him. One was that Mydia 
had gone, he knew not where. The other, 
that he had brought about the destruction of 
the city he loved. 

Th|n with devastating abruptness the 
storm which had been gathering since the 
breakdown of the Climatic machines burst in 
a deluge of rain against the window. It 
rattled violently, rattled again to the boom- 
ing roar of a hurricane wind. Nal turned a 
grim face and stared outside. Across the 
broad avenue three giant buildings dis- 
solved even as lightning illumined them. For 
a split second there was a vision of swirling 
humanity fleeing for shelter — - 

HE ground trembled as weep down 
under the earth probabilities gave way 
to new probabilities and matter in places 
ceased to be, or was transferred elsewhere. 

The lights in the glazed ceiling died and a 
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moment afterwards the visiphone buzzed for 
attention. Grifa strode across to it on the wall, 
his way lighted by a chaotic blaze of forked 
Hghtning. As he pressed the switch no face 
appeared on the glass screen but a troubled 
voice chattered to him. 

“Excellence, I have been trying to make 
contact with the king. Probably he has been 
killed. There are none left who can take con- 
trol. This is the First . Adviser speaking. 
What am I to do? What has happened? 

have seen things appear and dis- 
appear without reason. The latest reports 
frorh our exploration fliers state that even 
our traditional Sphinx and Pyramids have 
been transported two thousand miles to the 
middle of an empty desert! How could that 
come about?” 

“The explanation is scientific, my friend — .■ 
a gigantic scientific flaw,” Grifa responded. 
“There is nothing you, or I, or, anybody can 
do about it. Watch out for your own safety, 
until the disturbance subsides. The whole 
basic structure of matter is undermined.” 

The communication was cut off suddenly. 
An entire wall of the building dissolved and 
Grifa and Nal found themselves battered by 
cyclonic winds and saturating rain before 
Aey even had a chance to move. The First . 
Physicist went sprawling. Nal seized him and 
dragged him to his feet again. 

“We’ll have to find shelter!” he shouted 
into the savant’s ear. ' . ' 

Drehthed, Grifa gazed at the chain light- 
ning whiplashing the raging heavens. He 
shook his head. 

“There’ll be no shelter for us, son — not for 
<feys or weeks, maybe not for years. Every- 
thing in this Eirea is toppling into a new 
balance. The effect will go throughout the 
planet, progressively, maybe even into space 
itself for generations yet to come.” 

“But we might survive,” Nal said des- 
perately. “Some of us have got to, if only 
to perpetuate the science of our race.” 

“Some of us will,” the savant agreed. “But 
as I see it, after the horror that has been 
released they will almost certainly be witless 
savages, groping for shelter in a shattered, 
bewildering world. Science and education 
always vanish before elemental fury, Nal” 
The earth gulped and heaved. Both men 
staggered heavily amidst the swamping rain. 
Par away to the east, momentarily lighted 
by die lightningj - was a clear silver , line 
caiiying with it a roar which penetrated 



even the storm. n 

“That’s — that’s the ocean!” Nal gasped, 
fascinated. “It must mean that our whole 
city is sinking — perhaps ^even the continent 
itself. It’s a tidal wave! It’ll crash down on 
us! Do you understand, sir?” he shouted. 
“Then you say some of us will survive!” 
“Some will, as the waters subside.” Tlie 
First Physicist stared at the advancing, line 
for a moment. “What you have done, Nal, 
will be long remembered,” he said at length. 
“Those who come after us — generations as 
yet unborn — will wonder whence came a 
Sphinx and Pyramids in the middle of a 
desert. Whither went a race of scientists vdio 
must have' existed in this part of ■ the world. 

“Unexplained things in unexplained places 
— eternal riddles. Mighty objects that could 
never have been moved by mortal agency. 
All the work of shifting probabilities which 
^began this night.” / 

Grifa seemed suddenly possessed of vision- 
ary power in the face of imminent death. 

“Perhaps the perfect balance will never 
be found. New probabilities will appear like 
bubbles in the space-time continuum, but 
with gradually diminishing frequency. 
Human beings and animals,pWill vanish from 
the midst' of their fellows - without trace. 
.. Ocean ships which must come again in 
course of time will sail**and never be heard 
of again. Airplanes will hurtle through the 
sky -and into unexplain^ extinction. 

“Out in space stars will come and go for 
no known reason. Shiftings — probabilities, 
until the perfect balance is attained when 
thermodynamic equilibrium is reached in the 
unthinkably distant future.” 

UDDENLY Grifa was gone, transposed 
by a probability . shift to a lonely 
planet circling Antares. . For a second or two 
he gazed upon the lonely, deathly world on 
which he stood and then he died, tom 
asunder by the explosion of air within him. 

Nal Folan, still on earth, gazed stupidly at 
the spot where the First Physicist had been. 
-Then he glanced up at the roaring waters 
sweeping down upon ' what remained of 
tottering Atlantis. 

He started to run. He; had' no idea where, 
over rocks and fallen metal, with the mighty 
tide surging irresistibly behind him. . 

Then it had vanished. Nal was reeling 
through long rank grass under a calm moon 
.and stars. Nowhere was- there a sign of 
Atlantis, of havoc, of tidal wave. Probability 
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had decided that he should be an unknown 
'distance from the spot where Deluge had 
struck. 

■ Survivors? The thought twisted through 
his mind. Perhaps others would come, to 
begin anew the task of building a race, which 
in turn would forget the past with each 
succeeding generation, which in him would 
wonder upon the marvels, the mysteries, the 
unexplained riddles in the world about them. 

Forever more there must be a planet in 
which there was no certainty, from which 
there would ohe day spring a Principle of 
Indeterminacy, a world wherein one might 
step from the everyday into a new probabil- 
ity and be gone from fellowmen forever; 



where one might fly the heavens and never 
be heard of again. Where one might sail the 
oceans and never reach port. Where one 
might find the tombs of Egyptian kings in 
Pyramids that had once held the ashes of the 
dignitaries of Atlantis. . . 

Nal smiled wearily. These were things for 
the future. For the moment he had survived. 
Perhaps he would continue to survive, to 
hand down records which in course of time 
would become legends of a master-race of 
Atlantis which had perished in the Deluge. 
. . . He had, to find others of his own kind 
somewhere — somewhere in this calm, un- 
known land where the moonlight shone silver 
on softly waving grass. 
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ANASTOMOSIS 

By ClYDE BECK ' * 

P ROFESSOR Stephen Bates was not dn his lecture room and office and did not bring 
a mood to be interrupted this afterr, it home with him. He had given that up in 
noon. Ordinarily he did not mind par- the earlier years of his marriage, at about 
ticularly. With two younger-than-teen-age the time that young James had won the 
children in the house, one either got used to ■ ability to open doors by himself. He had 
interruptions and noise in general, or one often pondered the ease with which children 
went mad. ^ learned the trick of opening doors, and how 

And madness is a luxury too expensive to long it^took them to learn the trick of clos- 
be indulged in by a young associate profes-. ing liiem properly. ^ 

sor of mathematics who is expecting his ad- ' He coiild hear doors now — ^the twanging 
vance to full professorship at any time. Es- of the spring as the screen door of the 
pecially with the same two children to be porch opened, the clash as it shut, the rattle 
fed and clothed and put to school and have " of the latch of the outside kitchen door and 
their mumps and measles paid for. the slam of it closing, the bang of the swing- 

Ocdinarily Professor Bates did his work in ing door in the kitchen against the wall, then 
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four or five soft thudding noises as it swung 
to and fro on its hinges. 

One good thing about James, he reflected — 
he would never catch you at anything em- 
barrassing. You always heard him coming 
in plenty of time. 

He was coming now. His steps sounded 
in the passage — as if Martha had taken him 
to the blacksmith last time instead of to the 
shoe store. Bates bent lower over his writ- 
ing, vaguely hoping that die steps would go 
wi past his study door and up the stairs — 



vainly, of course. The study door clattered 
its latch and banged against the wall and 
James confronted his father. 

His father bent ifiven more closely over his 
desk and wrote busily, pretending to be too 
absorbed in his work to notice the intrusion. 
Such subtlety was wasted upon James. 

“Pop!” he shouted. “What’s a spatio-tem- 
poral anastomosis?” 

Bates stared. “What’s a what7” he asked. 

“Spatio-temporal anastomosis. That’s what 
the man said.” 



The little men carried Sates up the steps and tossed him into the cube 
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“He was giving you some double-talk, 
Chen. There isn't any such thing. It’s non- 
sense." 

James pondered this abrupt answer for a 
few seconds. He knew better. It wasn’t non- 
sense— he had seen it. Still, in his nine years 
he had already learned that it was not al- 
ways wise to insist too strongly on 'one's 
own experience in the face of convention — 
especially when convention was implemented 
by parental authority. 

“Well," he compromised, “if there toas one, 
would it be dangerous? Would it be a bomb, 
or anything?” 

“Certainly not," said Professor ' Bates. 
“Look, why don’t you stop bothering me? 
Why don’t' you go outside and play with 
Alice?” 

“Aw, girls don’t know how to play. Be- 
sides, she’s .too little.” 

“Well, go on outside anyway. And close 
the door.” 

“Oh, okay,” said James, and closed the 
door.. Bates winced. He listened to the prog- 
ress down the passage, through the swinging 
door, through the kitchen door, through the 
screen door, and exhaled the breath he didn’t 
know he had been holding. Then he turned 
again to his work. 

If this had not been so important, Bates 
might 'have had more attention to spare for 
the curious term which his son had used. He 
might have even gone outside with him and 
found out the proper answer to his ques- 
tion. As it was, he found out anyhow, but 
not in the way he might have preferred. 
However, this was a piece of urgent work. 

He had been called upon, on rather short 
notice, to address a senior seminar upon the 
topic of hyperdimensional geometry. 'The 
group met on Monday evening. He must 
have - the paper ready for thevdepartment 
secretary to type out the first thing Mon- 
day morning. That was why he was working 
on it at home on a Saturday afternoon. And 
the composition required his whole attention. 

It was not easy to give due consideration 
to the material of his topic and yet make it 
clear that hyperdimensionality was a mere 
convetition, a convenient abstraction, €uid 
that dimensions other than Ihe three of space 
and the fourth of time must not be imagined 
to have an actual physical existence. That 
was why he was impatient of interruption. 

If he had had any idea that such a thing 
as a spatio-temporal anastomosis could exist 
he would have been among the first to be in- 



terested, but he supposed it to be just another 
of the sometimes amazing words that young 
boys pick up on the street or at school. 

M eanwhile, James had returned to 
the garage. The little old man was 
still there, and so was his box. The man 
looked up hopefully as Janies approached. 

• “Ah,” he said, “and the Pop?” 

“Pop says it’s okay.” 

“That is good. You will give the Pop my 
thanks, perhaps? It is only for a few mo- 
ments, for the half of an hour, that I wish 
to leave the mechanism in your outbuild- 
ing. I must go into the town, and the spatio- 
temporal anastomosis must remain near the 
place where it came through, otherwise the 
focusing of the power beam is difficult. And 
besides, it is awkward to carry. But remem- 
ber, please, the anastomosis is not to be 
tampered with.” ' 

It is questionable how much of this speech 
James was able to comprehend, but he un- 
derstood the purport of the last sentence at 
least. He had heard the like before. 

“Sure,” he said. “I won’t hurt it any." 
“Certainly not,” the little old m^ replied. 
“It. is quite the contrary I am thinking of. 
You understand? Good, and I thank you- 
again. So, for a few moments, good-by.” 
James watched the little old man walk to 
the end of the alley .and turn toward the cen- 
ter of the town. He was a queer-looking per- 
son, not very much taller than James, though 
he was old. He was old enough to have white 
hair, eyen if 'his face was not much wrinkled. 

But it was an old face, especially the 
eyes. The eyes were old-looking and wise. 
He moved quickly, with small, sharp mo-, 
tions, like a bird, James thought, and his 
clothes, of some smooth shiny stuff that you 
thought you could see through and then saw 
you couldn’t, fitted him closely and neatly 
even when he moved, like feathers. 

When the man was out of sight, James 
hurried back into the garage. The box stood 
on the concrete floor where the old man 
had left it — the spatio-temporal anastomosis, 
rather, but it looked like a box to James. It 
was a square black box, some three feet on 
a side, made of blackness — made of some- 
thing, anyway, that was blacker than, any- 
thing James had ever seen. It was blacker 
than soot, dead-black and smooth as glass, 
but not shiny. It sparkled, though, with litUe 
spinning flecks of queer-colored light that 
were never just where you were looking. 
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James walked ’round and ’round the cube, 
following the swirling dance of light-par- 
ticles which always eluded his eye. He 
began to be dizzy. He would probably have 
become bored with the black cube in a few 
minutes and have gone out into the sun- 
shine^io practice with his yo-yo if Alice had 
not come In. • 

Alice was his sister, three years’ younger 
than he and therefore of no consequence. 
Nevertheless James immediately felt a sense 
of possession in respect to the cube. 

“What’s that?” Alice asked. 

“It’s a special temple — it’s a box, silly.” 
“Silly, yourself! • I know it’s a^ box. But - 
what’s, in it?” 

“There isn’t anything in it. And you leave 
it alone, too. It’s not to be tampered with, 
the man said:” 

“Aw, I won’t hurt it. But I bet Aere is 
something in it anyway. What’s the use of a 
box with nothing in it, silly?” 

“There isn’t anything in this box.” 

“I bet there is and you just won’t let on. I 
dare you to open it up and show me!” 

James was tired of the argument. “It 
doesn’t open,” he said, frigidly, 

“If it doesn’t open and there’s nothing in 
it, I bet it isn’t a box at all. I bet you don’t 
know what it is!” 

“It is too a box!” James shouted. 

“I bet it isn’t. Show me!” 

“It’s a box, and it doesn’t open, and there’s 
nothing in it,” , James stated categorically. 
“You can look in it and see.” This was true; 
at that instant his eye had fallen upon two 
small holes of lesser blackness, a couple of 
inches apart, on an upper edge of the cube. 

He paused. Suppose Alice were right 
Suppose - there were something in the box. 
Suppose there were a whole carton of bubble 
gum in it. He applied his eyes to the holes 
and looked. 

■ There was a carton of bubble gum in the 
box. 

James was a believer in direct action when- 
ever it was possible. He reached into the 
cube, seized the bubble gum and pulled it 
out 

S N HIS study Professor Bates was finishing 
his paper. He completed the last sen- 
tence with decisive strokes of his pen, turned 
to the first page and began to read it through. 
He inserted two commas, substituted “point- 
less” for “absurd” after a moment’s delibera- 
tion, changed a comma to a semicolon and 



shuffled the sheets together with a sigh of 
satisfaction. He fastened them with a wire 
clip, put them into a manila folder, and in- 
serted the folder into his brief-case. 

Just then Professor Bates noticed that 
house and yard were invested witlf an 
ominous silence. He was never entirely at 
ease about the children when Martha was 
not there to keep them under her expert 
eye, and he knew that silence was one of the 
worst signs. 

Martha should be back from the sale at 
Lacey’s by now. He looked at his watch. He 
had spent longer over the lecture than he had 
realized. She was having trouble with the 
generator again, most likely. And the kids 
were probably up to something catastrophic. 
With a mental jolt Bates descended from the 
stimulating held of scientific speculation and 
became a harassed family man. 

He received a further joU when, looking 
from the window, he saw a glittering sphere 
four feet in diameter emerge from behind 
the garage and dance airily down the aUey. 
Then it swung around and he saw that it was 
a huge rubber balloon with his daughter be- 
hind it, still blowing. 

James sprang from the garage in pursuit. 
The balloon burst with a bang clearly audible 
in the house and Alice sat down suddenly 
and hard. The expression of co.smic surprise 
left her face and she began to wail vigor- 
ously. 

“Serves you right!” shouted James. “I 
told you not to blow it up so big!” 

As he went out to comfort his child, Bates 
sighed with ^relief. At least the terrible 
silence was over. He found her startled 
rather than hurt, and the professor was easily 
able to qui’et her screams and stop her tears. 
When this was done he had time to wonder. 

. “Where did you ever get a balloon of that 
size?” he asked. 

“It was in the magic-box.”- 
“The magic-box?” 

James explained. “She means the Special 
Temple Nasty Moses.” 

For a wild moment Bates considered the 
possibility of his children’s having taken up 
the practice of diabolism. Then he remem- 
bered the phrase that James had used in his 
study. 

“Show it to me!” he directed. 

“6h goody!” cried Alice. “Maybe there’s 
another balloon in it!” Bates reached for her 
flying form, but she eluded him. When he 
and James entered the garage she was al- 
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ready at the peep-holes in the cube. Bates 
watched in horror as her arm vanished in 
the shimmering blackness up to the shoul- 
der and emerged, her hand clutching a large 
limp rubber balloon. She ran from the 
garage, blowing vigorously. James was pre- 
vented from chasing her by his father’s firm 
grip on his shoulder. 

“See here, young man,” said Bates, “sup- 
pose you tell me what this is all about!” 

James wriggled, but his father kept Ws 
hold and continued to regard him sternly. 

“Well, the little old guy said could he leave 
it here and I said I’d have to ask you and 
you said it wasn’t dangerous and I said okay 
and he said thanks and he left it here.” 

“You have an oblique way of asking per- 
mission sometimes,” Bates remarked.. “What 
little old guy?” 

“I don’t know. Lcame in the garage and 
he was there and it was there. And he 
said — ” 

“Never mind! - Where did he go?” 

“Down town. He walked funny, like an old 
chicken. He said he’d be back in a half hour. 
He talked funny too.” James giggled. 

ATES considered this information for 
a moment, meanwhile regarding the 
black cube suspiciously. “So that’s a spatio- 
temporal anastomosisi’vhe said. “I don’t be- 
lieve it.” 

“Yeah, that’s what the man said. And. you 
look in through those two little holes there, 
and anything you want is in it, and you Just 
pull it out.” < 

“It’s absurd,” said Professor Bates. 

“Yeah. But look at all the stuff we got out 
of it.” James pointed to a lieap_ on the floor 
of the garage. There were a stack of. cartons 
of bubble gum a foot or so high, a pair of 
roller skates, several dolls, an air rifle, a set 
of boxing gloves, a skipping rope, a doll 
house and much else besides. Bates’s mind 
reeled. All of these things were very new, 
and he had seen none of them before among 
the children’s possessions. 

“First we thought it was only bubble 
gum,” James said,, “and then Alice saw a doll 
in it, and then we found out it was anytlung 
we wanted.” He moved toward the cube, but 
his father held him back. 

“I could use a double slug of Scotch,” Bates 
said, and peered into the cube. The Scotch 
was there. Bates seized the glass and tossed 
it off at a gulp. 

Outside there was a loud flat bang, then 



a soft thud and a sound of weeping. 

“You. go on out with your sister.” Bates 
shoved the reluctant James toward the door, 
“I’ll take care of this thing. It might be 
dangerous after all; don’t either of you come 
in here. And when your little old guy comes 
back I'll take care of him too.” 

Left alone, Bates regarded the empty glass 
which was still in his hand. He set it down 
carefully on the workbench. It looked like 
a very ordinary glass, with a slight amount 
of amber fluid left in the bottom and a few 
oily drops draining smoothly down the sides. 
It was good Scotch, too. 

“I might as well have said a case while I 
was at it,” Bates muttered. He approached 
the black cube and looked cautiously through 
the holes. There was no light in the cube, yet 
the case of Scotch was clearly visible, sur- 
rounded by and apparently resting upon 
abs'olute blackness. He could see the maker’s 
name and shipping marks stamped on the 
wood. It was his favorite brand. 

He advanced- his hand gingerly. There was 
no sensation when it made contact with the 
black surface, but he could see it Inside, 
reaching toward the case. The wood felt 
real. His hand flinched as it encountered a 
sharp splinter. He took a deep breath, 
plunged both hands into the blackness, seized 
the case and lifted it out. 

Bates took up a heavy screwdriver from 
the bench and pried off a part of the lid. 
There were bottles inside, full ones. He 
took one, of them out, uncorked it, and poured 
some of the contents into the glass which 
still stood on the workbench. It was Scotch 
all right. 

Having emptied the glass, Bates sat down 
on . the case to consider the implications. 
Ordinarily he was of a healthily skeptical 
turn of mind, but now he was ready to be- 
lieve almost anything. All right, suppose it 
were a spatio-temporal anastomosis. 

If that meant anything, it meant an ori- 
fice connecting two or more different space- 
time systems, a locus of intercommunication, 
between such systems. Had he ^ reached 
through the orifice into a world constructed 
on a different set of space-time co-ordinates 
from our own? And pulled a case of Scotch 
ou,t of it? 

He gulped at the concept, but it would not 
go down — not as easily as the Scotch. But 
the Scotch was there. Where had it come 
from? 

The thing, whatever it was, must be sus- 
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ceptible to direct mental control. The chil- 
dren had found in it what they had wanted, 
and so had he. •' 

Bates detnded that he needed more data. 
What thing did he most want? A new car, 
say. If they had a decent car instead of 
their ancient jalopy, Martha would have 
been back from the sale at a reasonable hour 
to look after the children, and none of this 
would have happened. He stood up and 
looked into the peep-holes again. 

The car was" there, a sleek new con- 
vertible fresh off the assembly line. He 
touched it; it was real. Hanging by a wire 
from the door handle was a sheaf of papers. 
He turned them over and leafed through 
them — executed contract, bill of sale, regis- 
tration certificate, everything. All were in his 
name, address correct, everything in order. 

T his was too big for him to lift out, but 
he could' drive it out. Bates dropped 
to his hands and knees and crawled into the 
blackness. 

It hurt. It hurt intolerably. It felt as if 
every muscle, tendon, nerve and bone were 
being stretched ,to the breaking point and 
beyond. And it went on hurting. It had 
been going on since the beginning of time, 
and it continued until time itself was worn 
out, a forgotten memory. 

Bates was screaming, but he heard • no 
sound. Here where time was not, sound could 
not be, nor anything but tearing pain, in- 
finitely extended. > Then he fell. 

It was not a long drop, only a couple of 
feet or so, but he fell inertly and struck 
hard. Yet the stunning impact was a blessed 
relief after the ageless torture, he had under- 
gone. He lay still while long waves of peace 
washed successively over his torn nerves. 

Presently he heard voices, and the voice.s 
made words, and the words made sense 
after a fashion. 

“It is indisputably one from Sol Three. Ob- 
serve the size, observe the clothing of animal 
hair.” 

“Yes, You are right; it is a Solar who has 
fallen into the anastomosis. Tandro has 
been careless about where he left it. Do you 
hear, Solar? Are you alive? Do you speak 
English?” 

Bates rolled over on his side, propped him- 
self on one elbow, and opened his eyes. He 
was in a vast roofed-in space, softly lit from 
some source far overhead. He had an im- 
pression of row after row of writing tables 



receding into the distance, each piled with 
books and papers 'and a small human form 
bent over each one, busily working. But 
most of the view was cut off by the bulk of 
the great machine beside which he lay. 

It consisted essentially of four massive 
pylons facing each other from the opposite 
sides of a fifteen-foot square. Each pylon 
curved inward toward the center in an arc 
of ninety degrees, and each tapered from a 
massive base to a face of a yard square at the 
tip. The construction was of gleaming metal, 
whose planes and curves met at improbable 
angles. 

A pulsing disembodied light played over 
the whole structure and was concentrated 
into four tight beams which rayed out from 
the facing surfaces of the pylons. In the 
center of the space, where the beams met, 
a cube of shimmering blackness hung sus- 
pended. ■ 

Bates was conscious of hands fumbling at 
his body. He looked up and saw that half a 
dozen little men were bending over him. 
They were of various ages, but all were 
small, less than five feet in height. They 
were uniformly clad in close-fitting garments 
of some soft, lustrous material and each wore 
an expression of polite interest and. detached 
concern. 

“You do speak English?” one of them re- 
peated. 

“Sure I do,” Bates said. “Hey, wait! You 
speak English" too! But you’re not Amer- 
icans. What is this, anyway? Where is this?” 

“This is the Galactic Institute for His- 
toriographi'cal Research, subsection Sol.” 

“How did I get here? Where’s the car? 
What are you doing speaking English, any- 
how? Is this the Earth?” Bates was aware 
that his questions were as confused as his 
■mind, but he saw no way to avoid that. 

Another of the little men took up the con- 
versation. “Earth? Oh, yes. That is Sol 
Three. No, this is very far from Earth. We 
speak many languages.- All of us here are, 
specialists in Sol Three, second octant. North 
America, I believe you say? Yes? 

“English is a basic tool in our work. We 
speak it often among ourselves, for prac- 
tise. There is no car here. You came through 
the anastomosis. Tandro should have been 
more careful about leaving it where people\ 
could get at it. His carelessness is perhaps 
imderstandable. Usually we work with a 
time differential of plus fifty. In that region 
there are far feWer oeoole to interfere. This 
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is ihe first time we have projected into the 
interbellum. It is nece^ry, however. So 
many records and sources no longer exist a 
few years farther on.” 

The implication of these statements only 
registered on Bates’s mind at a later time. 
He was concerned now with a more im- 
mediate personal problem. 

“Get me out of here!” he demanded., “Get 
me home.” 

“Certainly,” replied the little man who had 
spoken first. “Norel, wheel up the ladder, 
please.” The one addressed pushed a frame- 
work of tubular metal into position beside 
the black cube7 

Bates’s nerves shrieked. He leaped to his 
feet. “Wait a minute!” he cried. “Not that 
way!” 

“There is no other way. And why not, if 
you please?” 

ATES explained why not. The little 
man permitted himself, a smile. 

“I understand, ”^he said. “Yes, it must be 
distressing. The difficulty is that . you are 
mentally conditioned to the fixity of time, and 
the anastomosis is not powered sufficiently 
to transport a body of your mass in comfort. 

“We are all rather smaller, you see. There 
is, unfoi;tunately, no help for it. It is a limi- 
tation of the design. Why, did you enter the 
anastomosis in the first place?” ' 

“It was the car.” Bates told them the story 
of the bubble gum, the balloons, the ease of 
Scotch, the ^iny new convertible. 

The little man'called Norel- smiled. “Ah, 
yes. That is the radiant effect of the pro- 
jection. We were aware of it of course, but 
have made no use of it. We are not ac- 
quisitive here, we are students.” 

“Radiant effect?” 

“Well, yes, so to speak. Forgive me if my 
language is. not clear. No doubt one of our 
technicians could explain the matter more 
properly. We merely use the anastomosis 
as a tool and, I fear, have paid little atten- 
tion to the principles of its operation. 

“However, it is essentially this — the pro- 
jection is not single, but infinite. It exists 
not only in the spatio-temporal epoch, which 
you regard as , real, but in all the other 
parallel conditional epochs, which are poten- 
tial but not actual. 

“I shall put the matter in lay language. 
The time-stream, you understand, is not 
linear but infinitely ramified. Each event 
determines along which branch of the tjme- 



stream successive events shall occurs 
“Had' a sufficient number of events in the 
past of your world, been different, the space 
now occupied by the anastomosis in your 
garage would have contained — ^bubble gum, 
did you say? A curious word! Or whisky, 
or an automobile registered as of your own- 
ership. 

“The possibilities are infinite, since at every 
instant innumerable choices are being made 
among many alternatives, each, of which de- 
termines a future along a different branch of 
the time-stream. The anastomosis appears on 
every conditionally possible branch and all 
branches are interconnected through it.” 
“But how could I see or touch anything 
■“ which doesn’t really exist?” 

“Ah, but which branch of the time-stream 
is the one which actually exists? That is 
' one of the basic problems of the Historio- 
graphical Institute. A difficult one, I may 
say. It involves, not only 'hyperspace, but 
hypertime, you see.” 

“Wait a minute, then! Which branch 'am' 
I going to come out on, if I -do go back 
through that cosmic meat grinder?” 

“Oh, you will go back to the one you 
came from,” Norel replied placidly. “We 
always have — we think.” 

'l^e little men advanced upon him. Bates 
struggled vainly. They were little men, but 
competent, and there, were a lot of them. 
They carried him to the ladder and up the 
steps. They tossed him, as gently as possible, 
into the cube. i 

It was not generator trouble that had de- 
layed Martha Bates this time, but the car- 
buretor. Fortunately the engine had gasped 
out near a service station and an obliging 
motorist had shoved the car off the street for 
her. 

Nothing serious, the attendant had said, 
but he was a long time putting it to rights 
and the price he asked was serious enough, 
if the trouble was not. . 

She was in a state of considerable annoy- 
ance when she was finally able to continue 
homeward and annoyance increased to alarm 
when she looked at her watch. She would 
never have left the kids alone with Steve if 
she had known it was going to be this long. 
Steve was a good husband and an affectionr 
ate father, but she was never entirely at ease 
about the children when she was not there 
to keep them imder her eye. She hurried 
as much as she dared, wondering what had 
happened in her absence. 
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T urning into the alley than ran behind 
the Bates house, she had to brake sharply, 
to avoid hitting a little old man who was 
walking in the same direction. 

“Watch where you’re going, you dope!” she 
muttered. The little man apparently did not 
hear. He stepped back and bowed. He 
was very short, she noticed, not over five 
feet tall, and Messed in soft glittery stuff 
that looked transparent but wasn’t. She 
thought of a housecoat made of that mate- 
rial. He was carrying a large bundle of 
books and magazines. 

The children were safe after all. They 
stood staring into the open door of the garage. 
She had to blow the horn to get them to 
move aside so that she could drive in. She 
braked again, suddenly, to avoid running 
into the huge square black thing that oc- 
cupied the center of the floor. The clamor 
of her children’s voices burst upon her ears. 

“What goes on here?” she demanded, step- 
ping out of the car. 

“Pop’s in the Nasty Moses!” shouted 
James. His eyes showed white all around, 
like fried eggs. His voice reflected a horrible 
mixture of glee and consternation. 

“In what!’" cried Martha. 

James pointed to the black cube. “In 
there.” 

“Daddy went in the magic-box,” Alice 
wailed. “Oh, Mamma, isn’t he ever coming 
out again?” She began to sob. 

“What is all this?” queried Martha help- 
lessly. 

“He just crawled in,”. James explained. 
“Like this.” He dropped to his knees and 
started crawling. Martha shrieked and 
grabbed for him. She caught the seat of 
his pants and pulled him back before more 
than the top of his head had penetrated into 
nothingness. She hauled him to his feet 
and shook him. 

“See here, young man,” she ordered. “You 

tell me what this is all about!” 

“Perhaps I can do that more easily,” said 
a quiet voice in the doorway. Martha spun 
armmd. It was the little old man she had 
•passed in the alley. 

“Who are you?” she demanded. 

■ “I am called Tandro. The spatio-temporal 
anastomosis is mine, you see.” He advanced 
to the black cube and set down his bundle. 

“Is that — that thing yOurs?” she cried. 
She seized his arm. “What have you done to 
my husband?” 

“I have done nothing, Madam. I fear, 



however, that he is now at the Galactic In- 
stitute.” 

She tightened her grip. “You little beast,” 
she said vehemently. “If anything’s hap- 
pened to Steve — ” 

Tandro smiled. “Oh no, Madam. There is 
no danger, I assure you. Norel and the oth- 
ers win see to that. Still, it was thoughtless 
of me to leave the anastomosis here among 
SO many people. Another tim^ I must be 
more careful. It is not only children and cats 
who are possessed of curiosity, I' observe.” 

At this moment the body of Stephen Bates 
erupted from the cube, described a short arc 
through the air, and collapsed on the floor, 
groaning. , ‘ 

Martha released her hold on the .little ' 
man, fell to her. knees beside her husband, 
and lifted his head in her hands. 

“Steve! Are you all right?” 

Bates . drew a deep breath and let ’ out a 
shuddering sigh. Tandro , touched the wrist 
of the prostrate form. 

“Quite all right, I assure you,” he said. 
“Perhaps a little distressed, but in no way 
harmed. I thank you • for the use of your 
outbuilding. And I apologize for my thought- 
less intrusion.” He stepped to the cube and 
looked through the peep-holes. 

“The anastomosis is also unharmed. I bid 
you goodbye.” He picked up his bimdle, 
stepped into the blackness and vanished. The 
cube flicked out like a light. 

Bates groaned again and sat up. “Martha!” 
he cried. “It is Martha? You are real?” He 
felt to make sure, and sighed again. Martha 
sniffed. 

“Steve Bates!” she exclaimed. “Have you 
been spending the afternoon drinking, and 
me* worried to death with the car and the 
kids!” She looked around. Both children were 
regarding their father in wide-eyed wonder. 
“Get up out of this and come into the house!” 

Bates complied. As they went to the house 
he staggered slightly, but it was not because 
of the whisky. Inside, Martha propelled him 
toward, a sofa. . 

“You sit down there and tell me what aU 
this means.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Professor Bates. He 
went into his study and emerged in a moment 
with the handful of neatly-written sheets 
that had cost him most of the afternoon, 

“Call it all a drimken dream if you like,” 
he said. He ripped the sheets across, put 
the pieces together, tore them again, and cast 
them into the fireplace. “I wish it were!” 
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I m such tales — containing humor, drama, 
j magic and provocative scientific problems, 
i And, of course, your editor will be on hand 
I with this department and his review of the 
I amateur magazines. 




T he mail department is bulging as it has 
been regularly of late — so thanks. We 
open with one of our long-time contributors, 
who still seems a little ili-at ease in the 
Sargelessness of space. And there are plenty 
more missives of various , sorts and opinions 
to follow so — 

OFF WE CO' 
by Chad Oliver 

Dear Editor: We start with George O. Smith and 
The Kingdom of the Blind. TJmmmm — interesting 
conver^tion. nice- boy-girl relationship, fascinaUng 
idea . . and no novel. For some, reason, known best, 
to himself, Smith insists on planting only com seeds 
in his fertile soil. Gad, will aliens never cease coveting 
our darling Sol? '^o wants the Solar system anyhow, 
and what for? 

Henry Kuttner. who is rapidly becoming a .wrt of 
idol to this reader, takes the cake, per usual, with 
Dreom's End. I am awed — and to think that this is 
the man who used to write the Hollywood-on-the- 
Moon things for TWS! 

Margaret St. Clair represents a much-needed trend 
away from the Captain Futures and down (or up?) 
to the common man. However, Super Whost — while 
better than its predecessor — ds just transplanted soap 
opera. All it needs is a suave voice at end, im- 
ploring along familiar lines: 

“Girlies, wouldn’t you like a super-swell apron, 
just like Oona wears? You bet .you would! And all 
you have to do is answer the question I wash my 
clothes in Petrarch’s Chocolate Bars because. . . ." 
Okay. I see the .little blue pencil. 

The one writer that I have run across that would 
be perfect for the ideal that you seem to have set for 
STARTLING STORIES is Ray Bradbury. His char- 
acters are real and. three-dimensional, his plots are 
simple and tasteful and his writing is magnificent. 
Can do? 

You already 'know what I think of Bergey’s cover, 
or should by this time. It is absolutely incompatible 
with the forward strides you are trying to take — not 
because of bad workmanship, but because of inexcus- 
ably bad taste. Just what sort of readers are you 
trying to get, anyhow — 'little green men with bulging 
eyes and a Freud complex? 

In my opinion, what science fiction writing needs, 
more than anything else, is the development of sound, 
believable characterization. Then, when the author 
has established a recognizable human being, bring on 
the ideas and show hoii>' the character reacts'' to it. 
How. for instance, would the reallzatiion that there 
are an infinity of -inhabited worlds affect psychology 
here on Terra? I do not suggest an essay on the 
subject — simply have the characters act accordingly. 

Upon which, I bid you adieu. — 1311 25th Street, 
Ca.lveston, . Texas. ' 

Okay, so it was no novel. And Rhinegallis 
ef cie were not coveting the good old System 
but far'' more concerned with keeping it out 
of the short hair of their own. Or lhat’s the 
way we got it anyway. . . . 

K Oona and Jick ever go on the air you 



can have the job as announcer for our dough, 
Chad. What do you wash yours with any- 
way? 

As for Bradbury, can do. He’s been writing 
for us of late and will be appearing here and 
in TWS. So you don’t like Bergey — doesn’t 
that make you a bit trite? 

You are so right about characterization, 
coming first. We’ve been screaming for same 
for some years now, and not alone . in stf. 
But all too often it seems to us that writers 
who have the human insight for sound 
characterization seem to lack any real ideas 
— mournfully vice versa. 

We do the best we can with what we can 
get and. shall continue to. 

WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 

by L Michael Could 

Dear Sir: A little while ago, aa a result of a letter 
of mine printed in your companion magazine, 
THRILLING WONDER STORIES, I received the May 
edition of STARTLING STORIES, together with other 
magazines and letters from all over the world. This Is 
the first SS that I have seen since the March, 1939. 
issue (which contained- EandO Binder’s THE IMPOS- 
SIBLE WORLD). 

1 found the fonnat generally improved and congrats 
for keeping up the HALL OF FAME reprints, fw 
keeping s large space for letters and for NOT having 
any articles (L. Michael must have loved our July 
issue with its OPERATION ASDEVLANT—Ed~). The 
leading novel, the HALL OF FAME novelet were good, 
but COLUMBUS WAS A DOPE was rotten. The 
cover was good to look at but it didn’t illusrtrate 
the story. 

And now I'm going to do some time-travelling. 
Here we are in 1939. All the bookstalls carry brilliant- 
ly colored mags with the names EandO Binder. Jack 
Williamson, Manly Wade Wellman. FVed A. Kummer, 
Ed Earl Repp, Stanton A. Coblentz. Arthur J. Biirks 
and, well, that’s enough — across the covers. What 
has happened to those authors? Are ^ey ail dead 
or don’t they write or what, now? — Glenrose, Bagatelle, 
St. Saviours, Jersey, Channel Isles, England.- 

Once again, L. Michael — glad you’re back 
in touch after such a long drought where 
U.S. stf writing is concerned. Sorry you 
didn’t like the Heinlein COLUMBUS. 

As for the authors you mention, well, let’s 
see — 

Otto Binder is still writing (his brother has 
long since retired) but the bulk of his time is 
taken up by comic continuities. However, a 
short story of his, THE RING BONANZA, 
appeared in our July issue. 

Jack Williamson is back in harness after a 
heavy dose of war work but his current con- 
tributions do not seem to be coming our way 
— and not because we haven’t tried, either. 

Manly Wellman is writing stf sporadically, 
but has gone on to considerable success in 
historical biography and the detective fiction 
field (you’ll find his latest-stf effort, a story 
based on Nostradamus, in a current TWS). 

Fred Kummer is pretty well absorbed by 
radio writing, Ed Earl Repp is doing mostly 
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westerns when not running his school for 
budding authors in Hollywood, Coblentz is 
still writing stf but is doing better as a poet 
and Arthur Burks has been in the Marine 
Corps as a major and is currently flirting 
with some sort of a job in Brazil. 

So, the authors you inquire about are alive 
and developing all sorts of new talents. At 
any rate, that’s the story. 

GENE’S HIDE 

by Gene A. Hyde 

' Dear.. Editor; First the stories: "The Kingdom of 
Blind” was excellent but tell me, was there or was' , 
there not an alien race? I love, the way Smith threw 
theory around in that story. As I said before, very 
good. And now ‘to the shorts. 

In spite of the fact (hat Patti Bowling, Jim Kennedy 
and a few of the others couldn’t quite figure out the 
last St. Clair yam, I’ve decided to rate "Super Whost” 
at the top of the list. Dam it, I like St. Clair’s style 
no matter what anyone else says. When I read one 
of her stories, 1 have the feeling that I’m reading the 
Satcueiposf several centuries from now, What did you 
think of this yarn, Kennedy? Or - are you still not 
bothering to comment? 

Kuttner ran a close second with “Dream’s End’’, 
very good, and a very Interesting idea to fool aroimd 
with in your spare time. How do we know that our 
whole life isn’t just a dream? To carry the idea a 
little farther, maybe when we die we are waking 
up from our dream? 

The other shorts came in this order — "The Life 
Detour”, "Proxy Planeteers”, and the "Ring Bonanza". 
All of them fairly good and. on the whole, a very 
good issue. - 

I am indeed glad to ’see that the RoF stories are 
gradually improving. I’m looking forward to the day 
that one of them will rate at the top of the list. 

I want to close this with an appeal. I moved 
recently and, in the process, I lost three of the letters 
I had received in answer to my invitation to argue. 
One of them was from Frederick Price, one was from 
a fellow in Antlers. Okla. (I have the address but not 
the name) and the third was written on a post card 
so I don’t have the name or the address. If you three 
fellows will write to me again I’ll promise to be more 
careful with your letters in the future- — 1807 Worth 
Madison, Peoria, Illinois- 

The whole idea of Smith’s ending to KING- 
DOM OF THE BLIND was to leave the 
reader in a state of speculative screaming 
meemies. We thought he handled it very 
well indeed without committing himself. 
You have the right slant on St. Clair^ for 
which, thanks. 

As for speculation on Kuttner’s story, you 
must know by now where you can wind up 
if you carry it too far. Remember, even a 
padded cell is still somewhat confining. 
Tough luck on losing the letters while 
moving. We once lost some 300 phono 
records that way, including most of the old 
,Bix, Tram and L. Armstrong opera. Highly 
discouraging process. 

AFTER HYDE’S HIDE 

by L. L Shepherd 

Dear Sir: How about a little representation for 

the State of Illinois in The Ether Vibrates? Accord- 
ing to the July issue. Gene A. Hyde, of Beardstown, 
lUmols. is .the onlv Illinoisan .to read Science Fiction. 



or at least think enough of it to express themselves 
by letter. 

I would like to point out that I have been reading 
Science Fiction for years and I am not considered 
too queer by the natives. 

While I am on the subject; I will add that I think, 
ThrilliTip Wonder Stories and Startling Stories are flie 
best of the fleid. I read them all and can’t see any 
point in picking out individual stories, authors ' or 
artists to comment upon. I believe the Editor is, much 
more competent to' pass on such things. ' After all, 
we still buy them and I am sure the moment ttie 
circulation figures began to show that we didn’t, he 
wouldn’t need a fan letter to pick out the changes that 
need to be made. Or would you? 

To go back to Mr. 'Hyde. He poins out to you the 
comment in Harper’s Magazine. I' would like to point 
out to him and the world in general, if it is worried 
about Science Fiction, that Science Fiction has ar- 
rived on a far greater scale than having comment 
passed upon it in Harper’s Magazine. Science Fiction 
has been deemed worthy of two short stories and' a 
two-part story in, The Saturday Evening Post and Col- 
liers, no less, respectively. 

I have had an idea buzzing around in my bonnet 
for some time, on a story about thought transference 
-of material matter. 1 have read so many Science 
Fiction stories, over the years, I would probably be 
guilty of plagiarism right ’off the bat, so 1 want to 
ask you: Do you recall any stories on that line of 
thought? 

I would also like to get on the mailing list of some 
of these “Fanzines". 1 read about them in your depart- 
ment but what are they? ' 

I also have stacks and stacks of back numbers on all 
kinds of Science Fiction Mags. Does anyone want 
them ? — 204 East Ryder Street, Litchfield, Illinois. 

Well, thanks, L. L. Shepherd — a highly en- 
couraging epistle despite a certain conhision 
in the secohd-and- third person departments. 
It is our opinion that every humanly con- 
ceivable idea has been used in stf at least 
once. But — and here it is — ^no idea has ever 
been used to its ultimate development. So 
see what you can do with yours. 

As to the fanzines, we hope you get on 
some of the mailing lists. They must be seen 
to be believed. 



SHORTY 

by E. O'Neill & F. Lincoln 

Dear Vibrator: Just to show that all your readers 
aren’t morons we liked St. Clair’s SOMA RACKS and 
SUPER WHOST enough to recommend them to all our 
SF friends. Science fiction and fantasy stories need 
more refreshing humor of that t:^e. — 176 18th 
Avenue, San Francisco, California. 

Oh, come now — we never said all our 
readers were morons. We never even thought 
-it. But we do think you’re so right about la 
St. Clair. You’ll be reading more about Oona 
and Jick. 

WHY SHE WANTA READ? 

by Wanda Reid 

Dear Editor: I agree with you — ^THE SOMA 

• RACKS was a clever story. SUPER WHOST more 
so. Nuts to all who didn’t get the point. 

Glad to see Bergey on the cover, though it isn’t 
as good as usual from him (I think he’s the best 
cover artist of them all! There, I’ve said it and I’m 
glad!) I LOVE St. Clair. Congrats on a swell issue.— 
540 East Market Street, Salinas, California. 

Congiats on your good taste (quiet there, 
Oliver) in liking both St. Clair and Bereesr. 



We figured that it might take a little time for 
the St Clair tales to get across (why do peo- 
ple have such violent negative reactions to 
anything new?,), but they \ seemed to feel a 
real stf need for chatty, everyday-life yams 
in the world of years to come. 

ON THE SOMA RACK 

by Janice Kennedy 

Dear Editor: I hate to apologize but I am afraid 
that 1 am forced to. It seems that I misjudged my 
fdend. Margaret St. Clair, a slight bit- Also I am lato 
in commenting on the July issue (we'll skip the 
comment. Janice!). 

SUPER WHOST was an excellent story- Maybe not 
exactly science' fiction but an excellent crack at a good 
many unfortunates like myself who are incurable 
contest entrants. Mrs. St. Clair has a definitely sar- 
castic style that I like— a little futuristic" humor, you 
might say (and then again, I might not — ^Ed.). 

^Best of all, this' time she toned down the double- 
talk to where it was enjoyable, even if I am still in 
darkness as to exactly what a soma rack is. 

Please have Mr. Barnes and Mr. Kuttner bring back 
my Pete Manx* And lastly,, thanks for printing first 
effort but. sir. you cur, you cut my favorite parts 
outl — 9M West 36ih Street, Los Angeles 7, California. 



Okay, Janice, well answer yours if youll 
answer ours. A soma rack is a wire support 
designed to hold a soma bottle on the wall. 
And now, 'what in hades are your favorite 
parts? We’d like more Pete Manx too. 

SUPER BOOST 

by Lloyd Arthur Eshbacb 

Dear Editor; I don’t often do ttvis sort of thing— 
write fan mall, that is — but I think Margaret St. Clair 
deserves a boost for "Super Whost” in the current 
STARTLING. It's a nicely written yam. Just wacky 
enough to be entertaining. I mention this becaxise 
I have a hunch there will be a difference of opinion 
on this story and I want to register a' ‘‘pro” to combat 
a "con", / 

The issue as 'a whole looks good, thoxjgh I’ve only 
read one other story — Binder’s. Okay, though Otto has 
done better. 

One of these days I'll have to write another s-f story 
and see what happens. — P.O. Box Reading. Penn- 

sylvania. 

We’re sharpening up our waste-basket al- 
ready, Mr. Eshbach, and slathering at the re- 
jection slip pad. 

■ Seriously, thanks for the boost on SUPER 
WHOST and why not take a crack at an- 
other yarn? We’ll give you all the help we 
can. 

The best Oona and Jick is yet to come — ^the 
one in which Oona gets loose with a super 
calculator and all but throws the world into 
a sort of negative space. 

THESE SCHOOLBOY PRANKSTERS! 

by Jimmy Cofdfrank 

Dear Editor: AsdevlantI! Gnr! That's what should 
happen to Bergey. I take my copy of S.S. to school 
to read. It is in my desk. A girl goes into my desk, 
t^es It out & shows it around. That wouldn’t happen 
with a decent cover (morally of course). ^ 

■The way- 1 score: 0 pacs of WHOST is perfect. 
Kingdom of the Blind pacs 

9fi 



Ring Bonanza ft " 

Life Detour 999 ” 

Dreams End 4 ** 

Proxy Planeteers % " 

Super Whost •.... ” " 

Your Whoastlng Whost or as they say in Sirius 
Italian; “You lika soma whost ehl. — Illg Fulton St, 
Woodmere, N. Y. 

You. just keep on going to school, Jinuny — 
and take care of little girls who snoop around 
your desk drawers. 

ADDRESS WANTED 

by A. L. Smyth 

Dear Sir: In the last issue you mentioned the Britl^ 
Fantasy Review, but gave no address. I should like 
to have their address, as I am interested in obtaining 
a copy of this publication. — 135-44 77tb Avenue, 
Flushing, N. Y. 

FANTASY REVIEW (British) is published 
bi-monthly at 15 Shere Road, Ilford, Essex, 
England. Single copies in USA cost 15c, six 
(or a year’s subscription) 75c, both post free. 
Walter Gillings is editor and his associates 
include John Carnell, J. Michael Rosenblum, 
D. R. Smith, Arthur F. Hillman, Fred C. 
Brown, Nigel Lindsay and R. George Med- 
hurst. American correspondents are David 
Kishi, 171 West End Avenue, New York 23, 
N. Y., and Forrest Ackerman of Los Angeles. 

See the fanzine review of this issue for a 
more detailed account of FANTASY RE- 
VIEW. 

IT CAN SO! 

by Arthur H. Rapp . ' ' 

Dear Editor: It can’t be true! It can’tf You mean 
your readers prefer your policy of printing those 
nice little, dry little innocuous missives, of which the 
July TE^ is a sample. Instead of those juicy, rip- 
roaring. adjective be-sprinkled invectives, innuendoes 
and nameless verbal DT's which were so fasclnaOt^ 
a part of the wartime SS? 

Look at the. G. C. Brown /letter you used as a 
‘‘horrible’’ example In the Fall ’46 TWS. Look at 
Lin Carter’s "exception’’ in the July SS. Great Ghus 
and Little Foos, what is a letter column without stuff 
in them? (Those?) (They?) 

Why, it's getting so that I read the stories before 
I tackle ttie departments! 

Pome 

Sgt. Saturn, sad to state, 

Though steeped in BEM's and Xeno. 

Left SS to a horrid fate. 

' Descending monthly, we know, 

(Now there’s really a rhyme for ya!) 

Where is the famed SS. of yore 
Which nothing good did lack? 

We want poems, puns and gore I 
Please. Ed., >bring it back! — 2120 Bay Street, 
Saginaw, Mtcbtgan. 

Oh, well, he asked for it. So zip up tightly., 
everyone, here we go — 

To those reactionary birds 

Who*d chain us, double~talked, in slavery 

We feed a diet of staid words 

In their sub-basement aviary. 

(Now there’s a rhyme too, Brother Rapp) 




He who would break Ms fast on puns 
Although he^s surely apt to founder 
Needs not to carp long as he shuns 
The sole-less hacks on whom he*ll founder. 

Which should settle Herr Rapp’s houilla- 
baise. 

CLEMENTS-Y 

by Jack Clements 

Dear Ed.: No fancy introductions, Just my own 
little copament on the July Ish. 

"Kingdom of the Blind” was one of the most inter- 
esting stories that you’ve ever printed, and certainly 
highest in scientific value. I, especially liked the 
variafions; of psychological theories. F’r instance the 
idea that a parlnoid mi^t question his sanity per- 
iodically to prove to himself that he is sane is quite 
clever. 

"The Life Detour'.’ was a cleverly worked out little 
piece, and I was glad to see it reprinted. Keller is- 
always welcome, so please have more of his stories in 
this department, as be is missed from the stfield. 

Kuttner’s yam wasn’t bad, but certainly he Is 
capable of better stuff. I’ll bet it was an oldie. 

' Glad to see Otto Binder back, even tho his story- 
wasn't in keeping with the "hew policy’’. Had' a few 
new ideas, tho. Writing was good. 

: "Super Whost” was super. I see that the kids blasted 
her last story, but I'll bet the more mature (mentally) 
readers got a kick out of it. Tho this story wasn’t as 
good as the first one by her, it was still excellent. I 
Hked the writing. I get a kick out of the way she 
pict\ires the world of tomorrow, as scientifically super, 
But imchanged psychologically. The little undertones 
. which she manages to slip in on various social con- 
ditions are Handled artfully. Please have more of her 
in the future. 

Couldn’t get beyond the first sentence in Hamilton’s 
yam. Sorry. 

The Tev is way below par this time. No Kennedy 
(JOE), Sneary, Oliver. Jewett or ennybody, except 
• one good letter by Telis Streifl. That’s my boy. Tev 
u^ to be the stomping ground of all these boys, but 
it seems they’ve been disgusted as of late. Di^usted, 

I imagine, because SS has improved so greatly in the 
past few months, and has at the same time let its 
readers page drop so considerably. Seems the Ed. 
doesn’t know the difference between humor and 
hack. When the Ed. cut out that sickening space lingo 
tripe, he also barred real humor from the page, tho 
he won’t admit it. In order to remedy this, you'll 
have to stop that cutting, and stop printing those riiort 
letter ratings, such as the Wlgodsky horrors. I mean 
it Ed- — 6310 Madison Rd., CincifWMiti 27, Ohio. 

- Well, . space lingo had to go — we got to 
talking it in our sleep. As for your pet letter- 
hacks — Oliver and Jewett are present. JoKe 
has taken on a lot of other interests and has 
4ime for only an occasional missive. Streifl 
was never a regular in the sense the others 
you mention were and are. Don’t know 
what’s happened to Sneary this time,' but we 
wish he were present and have never cut 
much of his gorgeous prose. 

Until we started running these letters off, 
we had no idea that Margaret St. Clair had 
won such a following. For which, dieers— 
and here is Jewett. 

TO WIT JEWETT 

by Tom Jewett 

Dear Ed.: .... So after he sees the cover pic on 
the July Startling he ses, i got a book that is even 
better, <mly it amt as thick as that. And 1 say, if 
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12 YEARS DEVEIOPINC AND TESTINO 
READ THESE SWORN STATEMENTS^ 

W. L. Hull, Broker, (age 44) seys: After using LOOK 
products 2 weeks rny scale dandruff and eczema scafp 
condition was corrected end new hair began to appear 
within 30 days. 

6. H. L., Los Angeles says: Loose dandruff gone, scalp 
doesn't itch anymore, new hair started to grow after 
using my first set of LOOK products. 

R. L. Hyet, San Francisco, (age 47) says; I am still using 
tny'LOOK Products'and delinltetyhavenewhaitgtowing. 
LOOK Smart — 7!EL Smart — OB SmorO 
. . . Start Usinfl LOOK Now I 
WRITTEN GUARANTEE OF COMPLETE SATISFACTIOM 
OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IN FULL 
Price: $6.00 per lel pfua $1.20 Excite Tax 
Tatai: $7.20 (30 Day Treatment) Prepaid 



LOCK MAIR PRODUCTS INC. 

Box 9893 los Felia Sla., Hailywood 27, ColiF. 
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-you’re selling what i think you’re selling it dont GOT 
to be as thick! 

The Inside Story, the cover ses, and its only after I 
give him. two dollars do i learn that it was written, by a 
resident of Sing Sing! - 

Seriously, it's the best semi-dressed girl that friend 
Bergey has ever painted. Virile-loolting male. too. 
Aside from the fact that no green hands appeared 
in .die lead story, the cover is very good! 

George O. Smith's heh heh novel is good, and merits 
binding with other first rate stories. Georgie. rambled 
around in places, but the overall story was excellent. 

-I liked very much Otto Binder’s Ring Bonanza. 
Very well-written, and i really felt sorry for Homer 
when that slob took his gold and glad when he 
Bnally got rich. And it looks like Brother Jack’s 
artwork, too. Zat so? 

Keller's The Life Detour smelled. I dont .see what 
he had to offer that fans rave about. 

The ai^cle moderately interesting. Do we see a 
trend trending here? ' ' 

Kuttner’s Dream’s End was terrible. Proxy Plan- 
eteers good, especially the science and the Proxies. 
St. Clair's Super Whost awful. Oona and Jick! Say 
it fast and it sounds like right after you eat a 
radisdi. Let's give these two characters the air. 
They need it. 

Pics: best was the — Binder? — on page 57. Very 
good! Next was the double-page Stevens spread. 
You cant get around it. his pen work is wonderful! 
Other two Stevens’ good. Remaining odd pics punk. 

Hammond’s new novel should weather the storm 
of criticism, and i will send you a copy of my 
weather-twists. Fact is, 1 will send a copy of the 
FAPArag, which ^ould put and end to stories -with 
FAPArag with this messy missive. Also postcard 
lor any comments.— 670 George, Clyde, Ohio. 



You’ll get your comments in the Fanzine 
Review and like it — ’em — it. The so-and-so 
has us doing it too. The page 57 illustration 
has a Vincent Napoli look to us. A bushel of 
giant radishes (sharp too) to you for your 
St. Clair beef. Finally, who wants to get 
-around. Stevens’ pen work? 

sucmc THE MULLEN 

by Stanley Mullen 

Dear Editor: In my opinion, Kuttner is the brightest 
star appearing in current magazines — ^under whatever 
name he chooses to write. 

■ Your magazines offer a rich diet of Kuttner. which 
should be a boon to your circulation figures. 

Your ottier authors run pretty much to a standard — 
with the one exception of a new one. Margaret St. 
Clair, whose feeble attempts ■ at cleverness are not 
very funny. However, I dislike being unkind — even 
about her — and she may work out, with a lot more 
apprenticeship; — 4936 Grove Street, Denver 11, Colo- 
rado. 

Well, that’s it — a matter of opinion. You’re 
welcome "to yours, Mr. Mullen and we re- 
serve the right of not sharing same. -Inci- 
dentally, thanks for the personal enclosures 
and good luck with your fanzine, GORGON, 
which is a fine job to date. ■ 

mOpiCY FROM SAN ANYONE 

by Michael Wigodsky (age 11) 

Dear Sir: The July issue of STARTLING was fine, 
except for the novel, THE KINGDOM OF THE BLIND, 
a hacknej^ed job which suffered from a tired plot, 
unintelligible pseudoscience, a vague conception of 
■’aliens” and a sickly ending. 

Welcome back, Eando-Otto. Your story. THE BING 
BONANZA, rerhinds me of O. Henry. 

THE LIFE DETOUR is better than the usual HoP 
story. 

DREAM'S END . reminds me that I’ve been wanting 



to sound off about Kuttner for a long time. He writes 
much too often- (about two short stories and a novel 
under various pseudonyms a month. I should say).; 
As a result, while he sometimes turns out a classic such 
as THE DARK WORLD or LANDS OF THE EARTH- 
QUAKE. the general results are low considering what 
he could do if he wrote less often. 

PROXY PLANETEERS is an average Hamilton, not 
quite hack and not quite first-rate. 

Yo-ho-ho and roasted bollo! Margaret St. Clair 
is back! Whee (not apple) I 

Bergey’s improving! Inside illi are terrible. 

THE ETHER VIBRATED interestingly. Thanks for 
the writeup. — 306 Evans Avenue, San Antonio, Texas. 

Well, you see — oh, heck, no comment on 
this one. ‘ ^ , 

CATCHING ON 

by John Van Couvering 

Dear Editor: Good deal! A George O. Smith story! 

I am happily reading it ... I turn a page . ■ . read 
down to the bottom ... up to the top of the next 
page . . . nice pic there . . . hmmmm, wasn’t it Stevens 
who was illustrating KINGDOM OF THE BLIND? 
Something wrong here. EGAD! This is another 
story! But what happened to KOTB? 

I read the ending again . . . 1 go back halfway and 
read_to the ending again ... I go back to the first 
and read the whole story again ... In desperation 1 
go down and buy another July SS, begin at the cover, 
read evei^thing including the ads and TEV . . . still 
no juice. Sargie, all 1 have to say is, WELLLL . . .? 
Was he or wasn’t he? 1 mean, was he really a para- 
phrenic or a schizonoid or something? 

Dam that man, he ends his stories so Infuriatingly 
logically . . . and so dum uneventfully! Show him 
the dictionary, Tungsten, ole sock, right (here in the 
“c's”. 

"Climax (kli-maks) — n. (lit.) ' The main point of a 
story, the kick (slang), the consumating summary and 
height of action iisually placed as the most exciting 
part.” See, George? Now, get in there and show ’em 
you can do it if you want to. 

Rest of the mag: LIFE DETOUR was swell. Where 
do you take these classics from, old thing? Really 
fine. 

That RING BANANA or whatever it was was crude. 
Ignorant, to be more precise. But, despite a rather 
hacky plot, it warn’t too awful. Althou^ it was the 
worst in this ish. in any one of the war issues it would 
have been one of the best. DRUM’S END was too 
•psychiatric for me. That angle is getting rather over- 
worked. SUPER WHOST Was tricky. I'm catching on 
to Oona and Jick now. First story awfully obscure, 
but now it’s beginning to pick up and look around. 
Moah, Ah say. Ole World Wrecker, as \isual. comes up 
with a fine old yarn. PROXY PLANETEERS was su- 
perior. — 962 North end Downey Avenue, Downey, 
California. 

Okay, John, so you didn’t get the point of 
the ending of GOS’ novel. Well, that was the 
point. The reader, being presumably a 
normal human unaffected by Lawson’s 
Radiation, never could be certain as to 
whether the hero were sane or not. The 
snark was a boojum, you see ... or don’t 
you? And so what? 

For the rest, we’re sending you a bunch of . 
Florida bonanzas in a SUPER WHOST 
wrapper ' with schizophrenic trimmings. 
Why split the atom when you can do the 
same so much more easily to your own 
personality? 

THE ENDLESS KENNEDYS 

by Casey Kennedy 

. Dear Editor: Lay that Scotch bottle down boy. an’ 
gaze at a real BEM. 'Tls Kennedy number four (Casey 




with the big bai; that I would like to bust over your 
head). I’m here of course, about the July SS which 
Whost (subtle ain’t I) pretty ghud on the whole. The 
cover, which illiaslrated “Kingdom of the Blind” near- 
ly knocked me blind when I first saw it. BEM’s again, 
huh! Oh well, it’s a change anyway. But leave us 
get on to the stories. Yeah,' the stories! 

KINGDOM OF THE BLIND . . . Smith. 98% Out- 
side of “The Star of Life” this is the story of the 
year. Wonderful! 

DREAM’S END . . . 87% Swell!! Hank did a beauti- 
ful job on this one. I nominate this for the STF hall 
of fame. It’s the best short I’ve seen this year. 

PROXY PLANETERS . . . 60% Pretty good Edmond, 
but howzabout a Cap Future soon. We haven’t had one 
in a long time. 

SUPER WHOST . . . Margaret St. Clair. G0% also. 
It is rare that we get good funny stories. Very good. 

The others were mediocre to put it mildly. 

Now ed, heh, heh, heh! Now I got another Idea. 
If you will remember way back to the days of Xeno, 
then you will recall the pictures we used to draw of 
ye sarge & Co. So my idea is that -we draw some pic- 
tures of the Ed and you publish ’em in TEV as in the 
days of yore. Howzabout it. huh! 

Before I close off, 1 wish to extend greetings to 

Janice K.'O.K„ Greetings. Ghudbye for now, folks > 

425 East S6th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 

Fresh, isn’t he? So he wants pictures of 
the current editor. He capitalizes Xeno and 
puts the sarge in lower case. Could be he’s 
got something — but what? Not much, what- 
ever it is. Draw us at your peril. Be warned. 



CLAD TO SEE US 

by Guerry Brown 

Dear Ed; It is nice to see STARTLING out again. 
Since your elimination of the dear old-er-er — what 
COULD you call it? — well, anyway, since IT’S de- 
parture, things have looked up quite a bit. In reading 
material as well as in editorial comments and such. 
SS and TES have greatly bettered in reading matter. 
We’re getting less and less of the old hack space opera, 
and more and more intelligently written stf with real 
point to it. The present issue is a case in point. As 
before. I’ll use the null system for rating. 

THE KINGDOM OF THE BIND: *i. A very 

interesting story. Taken from a novel viewpoint, too. 
Although we still have a one-man saviour or the Solar 
System, it’s a little more plausible than the kind of 
“world-savers” you often run across in Startling. 
A good story! , 

■THE RING BONANZA; An average little story, 
nothing special. Glad to see Binder, tho. 

THE LIFE DETOUR: ••• An interesting idea, but 
the story was poorly worked out. The tilting didn't 
seem too plausible. 

DREAM'S END: • Best story in the issue, and I’ll 
recommend it for one of the best printed in SS this 
year. GHu! He dreamed that he dreamed that he 
dreamed that he dreamed that he — this should be a 
warning to all experimenters with human minds. 

PROXY PLANTEERS; •• A very good little story 
that was marred by a rather vapid ending. The scene 
where the two scientists got drunk and then starts 
the pile to work to suit them was hilarious. But the 
ending was corny. It might have been a good start for 
a long novel but it was poor for a short story. 

SUPER WHOST: How long is this Whost business 
going to go on? First thing you know, it’ll be sold 
in the stores. Altho that might not be too bad. Say. 
by the way, did you hear about the ghost that lived 
on Ghost Whosties and evaporated milk? (You prob- 
ably hadn’t and if you have, you’ve wished that you 
didn't. (Somehow, that doesn’t look right!) Give it 
•* for being a nice humerous short. T^o it's just an 
everyday story with 'stf trimmings. 

,, THE HOT AIR BLOWS; How disappointing, that 
ttiere was no letter of mine, this issue. First, a word 
anent your comments about the theoretical ammonia- 
breathing BEMS on Jupiter. Us humans breath air to 
get oxygen. We breathe oxygen in, and breathe 
carbon dioxide (CO 2 ) out. We bum the oxygen in 
our body cells. It combines with the caihon in the 
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Do you have that constant urge to write 
but the fear that a beginner hasn’t a 
chance. 'Then listen to what the former 
editor of Liberty said on this subject; 

"There is more room tor newcomers, in the writing dafd 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the. scene ''in reoetU 
years. Who wiU take their pieces? Who will be the new 
Robert W, Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyatd Kipling? 
Feme, riches and the happiness of achievement await the 
new men and women of power.” 

sms msT sTear 

, AT 60 

"Since I am crowding threescore, my 
objective in taking the N.I.A. course 
was not to become a profesa’onof 
writer. However, while stilt taking 
the course. 1 sent an article to St. 
Joseph Magaune. It was immediately 
accepted. Encouraged, I wrote others. 
Our Navy accepted them and asked 
lor more. All thanks to N./.A."— 
Albert N. Hinman, 1937 East SOver 
Street, Tucson, Aritona. 
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T HB Newspaper Imtitute of America offers a free Wri^ 
ifig Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover new recrwita 
for the army of men and women who add to their income 
by fiction and article writing. 'The Writing Aptitude Test 
it a simple but expert aoalysia of your latent ability, your 
powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all applicants pasa 
this test. Those who do are qualified to take the fatnoua 
N. Z. A. course based on the practical training given by 
big metropolitan dailies. ^ 

This is the New York Copy Desk Method wUcb teaches 
you to write by writing. You develop your individutd a^te 
instead of trying to copy that of others. You “cover” actual 
assigoments such as metropolitan re- 
porters get. Although you work at 
home, on your own time, you are con- 
stantly guided by experienced writers. 

It is really fascinating worh. Each 
week you see new progress. In a mat- 
ter of months you can acquire ^be 
' coveted “professional” touch, 'fhen 
' you’re ready for market with greatly 
improved chances of making sales. 

Mali fhe Coupon Now 
But the first step is to take the Writing 
Aptitude 'Test. It requires but a few 
minutes and costs nothing. So mail the 
' coupon now. Make the first move . 

towards the most enjoyable and profit- 
I able occupation — writing for publica- 
I tioni Newspaper Institute of AmericB> 

I One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

! (Founded 192S) 
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Newepaper Inotitato of Asoriea 
One Park Ave., New Yerk 18, N. 7. 

Send me. withoot cost or obHgation,'ycMr 
Writing Aptitude Test and further infonnatiom 
about writing Cqr profit. 
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• Increase your earning power. Become ihonugfily 
trained in a well-paid profession. Without obligation, 
find out about the opportunities in Electrical, Me- 
chaaiMl, Plasties, Civil, Mining and other engineering 
fields. CW free 113-page handbook, lists details of 
home study courses, compiled by world authorities. 
See for yourself bow you can soon earn more dol- 
- lars. Write today, to : Canadian Institute of Science 
and Technology, Ltd., 424 Century Building, 412, 
' 5th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

{Approved by the Veterans 'Adminisira:* 
tion under the GI Bill of Ri^tSi 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW ' 

^ncwiian Imtifute of Science. & Tecbnelesyc ltd,* 

424 Century Building, 412, Sth Street, N.W., 
Vfotkingtan, O.C. 

Please forward free of cost or obligation of any kind 
jrour 118-page handbook “Engineering Qpportuni- 
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miCH & CLOCK REPAIRIliO 

kCARN AT HOME M YOUR SPARE TIME! . , . Praekre fur Ct h»(il>y 
future, Tvtth eccorltr — ud qualify for a rood Job NOW. A fBaetDBU 
^ - and tberoosh Beif.tnstxnctioD trainins la Amarieaa and swlaa 
xheR and clocke. Special eoctioa oo alarm clock repairs. Pbst- 
nowiagfleld. SsUsfaraon Is suarasteed. Saeeass.Catatos F im. 
NEtSONCO..IlS»S. Wabash. Oeet. ce. ChlcaysS.ia. 




forriaKBbe. PaypoatmenonlynplOBpostBge. Handttnted :J 

PBCTURERIHGCveOept. s-ae, Cincinnati a, ohiefe 





Modem Protection Provides Great fComfoi't and 
Holding Security 

WUhout Torturous Truss Wearing 

As *‘«7»opening** revelation is seasilile and eomfortable 
vedacible rapture pretectiea may be yours for the asking, 
‘wilhent €«st or obligalioo. Simply send name and address to 
William S. Eice, Inc., Dept. I-L, Adams, N. Y., and full de- 
tails of the new and different Rice Method will be sent you 
Free. Without hard flesb-goueing, pads or tormenting pres- 
rare, here’s a Support that has brought joy and comfort to 
thoosands^by releasing them from Trusses with springs and 
Dtrsps that bind and cut. Designed to securely bold a rupturo 
op and in where it belongs and yet give freedom of body and 
geimine eomfort. For full informationa>WTlte today! 



sugar in our bloodstream to make CO 2 (the carbon and 
oxygen combined.) Now 1 do not know, that -ammonia ' 
can be burned. I’m no authority (yes, I admit it) on 
chemistry, and if some guy that knows about It can 
contradict me, then let him. Now that little reaction 
is the basis of all life on Earth (all animal life, that 
is. ) See why people would write in and say that am- 
monia-breathing Oiings would be pretty muA impossi- 
ble. Of course, we don’t know. No one has ever been 
to Jupiter, yet. 

As for letters, I agree with Grimes on wanting 
more spaceships.' I disagree with his dislike for fantasy 
in a stf mag. Gwen’s 'letter was OK, ditto Rosemary 
(does she have a last name?) What do you know, a 
letter from K. Martin Carlson. Very nice to see him 
in here. Also glad to see my correspondent. Norm 
Storer. Ditto green giraffe Striff. de la Ree was inter- 
esting. Also Burgess. 

Janice Kennedy! You like “Tubby” storiesK Blasem-- 
phy! John Walsh WAS succinct. Glad you. let my 
good chum Lin Carter’s missive in. Hyde’s letter was 
just SKIN and bones. — P.O. Box No. 1467, Delray 
Beach, Florida. 

If Rosemary has a last name, she -didn’t 
choose to ^give it to us. We’ll omit that CO2 
business of yours and concentrate of the 
Ghost Whosties, now that we’ve heard about 
•them. The favorable reaction to the St. Clair 
series is, as we have said before, a most 
pleasant surprise. 

- Her everyday life in the future idea is 
definitely something new in stf — at least from 
her blithe, housewifely point of view. We’re 
. anxiously awaiting more Jick and Oona 
yarns from the talented St. Clair typewriter. 
We don’t want to run out of^ material for this 
series.^ 

WHO WAS CORDON GILES? 

by Gordon Hopwood 

Dear Editor: After eleven years as a science fiction 
fan (minus a three year lour with the U.S. Army) 

I have finally decide to write an ethergram. 

In spite of Soma Racks and Super Whost S.S. and 
T-W.S. are the best in the field in this reader’s opinion. 

July issue rating: 

(a) “The Kingdom of the Blind’’ more by Smith 
please. 

(b) “Dreams End”; very good for a short. 

(c) “Proxy Planeteers”: good, but not up to par for 
for the dean of S.F. writers. 

(d) “The Ring Bonanza”; fair. 

' (e) “The Life Detour"; 1 have better ideas for the 
H. of F. - 

(f) “Super Whost”: Oh well, it had a clever ending. - 
! Glad to s.ee Otto Binder back, what ever became of 
i Gorden Giles and .Tack Williamson? 

I In the brickbat department let me enter , a plea for 
i covers with space scenes or scenes of other planets In- 
' stead of the gaudy and sensational things that Bergey 
and Belarski put out, 

How about®a novel by Otto Binder, or an old 
EandO Binder masterpiece in the H. of F.? — Glendale 1, 
California. 

Well, SO you’re anti-St. Clair. You’ll have 
to admit she’s a darned good balance for the 
thud ’n blunder of the others, however. 

As for Gordon Giles, he was Otto Binder, 
who plans to write us a novel if he can find 



THE DARKER DRINK, a Fantasy 
by LESLIE CHARTERIS, in October 
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© Today, choose the Job you want— and prepare for It. Or if you are already; 
engaged in the work you like best, start, training rum for quicker promotion, 
acquire the knowledge that will help yon to get ahead faster, make more mones 
and have greater security. 



American School, founded in 1897 
help you to reach your goal 
^ust as it has helped others 
during the past fifty 
years. Check the coupon at 
right, add your name and ad- 
dress and mail it at once. The Q 
school will send you details on D 
flts training plan and outline D 
M study prepared special- D 
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the time. Jack Williamson, as already men- 
tioned, is writing but for other markets. 
Glad you like us in our current form. 
Thanks, Gordon. 

CARTER GO BRACJ^! 

by Lin Carter 

Dear Ed; I had to look twice at the name to. be 
sure I had the right mag. That,, cover was the. best 
Bergey's done for quite awhile. Swell coloring . . • 
and . . . b'gosh! he's revolutioned the cover design! 
No screaming babe in a tin bra and scanties — just a 
slightly shelNshocked wench in a tom red . . . er . . . 
dress no brawny muscle-man in a red football suit 
with a technicQlored doughnut' gun — just a nervous 
looking Joe in an old blue serge no sneering BEM — 
just a couple of green claws clutching through the 
light disc. Gad — Bergey the non-comformist! 

THE KINGDOM OF THE BLIND was excellent, 
tho not quite as good as Kuttner’s epic last issue. 1 
must confess I don’t get the title. Elucidate, pliz. The 
plot was clearly first rate. The idea of a secret inter- 
planetary underground organizaUon has often intri- 
gued me. It was done up right good here. The 
frustration Uiat Carroll would naturally meet was 
depicted cleverly. I must confess, tho that after putting 
the story down I'm not quite sure whether it loos 
hallucination or not. Shux . . . and me with my I. Q. 
of 350, too. 

One is favorably impressed at the rather imposing 
list of names on the contents page; Binder, Keller, 
Kuttner and Hamilton. Kuttner’s short was the best — 
a quietly horrible li’l thing. Veddy good. Hamilton's 
short was excellent — he always has a clever twist to 
his yams. Binder was a refreshing treat — howsabout 
getting him away from the comics long enough to do 
a novel for us, one of these days? Kellar's Klassic 
was a flop. Unconvincing, unrealistic and uninterest- 
ing. Who nominates these things to the Hall of Fame, 
anyway? He ^ould drop dead. SUPER WHOST was 
[Turn poge] 







If you suffer with attacks of Asthma and choke and 
gasp for breath, if restful sleep is diflicult because 
of the struggle to breathe, don't fail to send at once 
to the Frontier Asthma Company for a FREE trial 
of the FRONTIER ASTHMA MEDICINE, a prep- 
aration for temporary symptomatic relief of paroK-i 
ysms of Bronchial Asthma. No matter where you 
live or whether you have faitii in any medicine un- 
der the sun, send today for this free triaL It will coat 
you nothii^. Caution! Use only as directed. Address 

iF[^©W 0 [i^ mmiMh m. 

668-A FRONTIEK BIDG.- 
NflaeAQA STREEV BUFFALO D, G>5. 
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li’ ieamto weldwith this maclilna* 

1 find hundreds of money-savlDB. Hme-savlng uses tot 

tho Hldset Arc around }^ur home, garase, or workshop. 
Also In garages, factisries, repair, shops, tin shops, mecbau> 
Ics. farmers. Inventors, etc. Order a Midget Electric Are 
Welder nowl SEND NO MONEY. We’ll rush one 'to yo^ 
complete wtth rods .and helmet (equippr' — 



with APPBOVED welding 

glass). Pay postman' only 33.65 plus postage charges. U not satis- 
led, return Midget Arc In 5 days from receipt and we’ll refund j 
noMT immediately. RUSH TOUR ORDER NOW. 

MI90ET A«CWBt.DEB CO.»Strair6rAvP.,Pept 0-233. Clnclhnatl 23, Ohio 
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Don't let coughing, sneezing, choking, recurring attacks of Bronchial 
Asthma ruin sleep and euerS7 another .day without trying Mendaeo. 
This great internal medicine is tasteless and taken exactly as directs 
worhs thru the hlood, thus reaching the bronchial tubes and lungs. 
Usually starts helping nature Immediately to remove thick, sticky 
mucus, thus alleviating oou^lng and promoting freer breathing and 
more refreshing sleep. Get Mendaeo from >T)ur druggist today. Money 
back guaranteed unless completely satisfied. 
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If you have never used "Rosse Tabs" for pains or ar- 
thritis, neuritis, rheumatism, we want you to try- them 
at our risk. We will send<you a full-size package from 
which you are to use 24 Tabs FREE. If not aston- 
ished at the palliative relief which you enjoy from your 
sufferings, return the package and you owe us nothing. 
We mean it! SEND NO MONET. Just send name and 
address and we will rush your Tabs by return mail. 
ROSSE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 132, 2708 Farwell 
Ave., Chicago 45, IlHnois. 



humorous and refreshing. Let's have a couple of dozen 
sequels to thJs. Very funny. Very. - 

THE ETHER QUIVERS wasn’t anything exceptional. 
My Li’l Gem didn’t help matters, either. I noticed a 
lot of fen wondering what happened to Kennedy. Ap- 
parently you fellers haven’t heard Joe has quit acS^ 
fanning. His reasons seem to be college, and that too 
much of one thing (stef, in this instance) is bad for a 
person. It’s really a loss to Fandom. Joe tvas one of 
the most active fans and a swell guy, to boot.^ — ^65 
20th Ave- So., St. Petersburg 6, Florida. 

Better bury your I.Q., Lin, if you’re plan- 
ning to continue following stf. Glad you- 
liked the issue, however, in spite of the 
slaps at our HbfF and TEV. 

SOME PRONOUNCE IT.... 

by A. B. Krueger 

Dear Sir; Unaccustomed as I am, may I add my 
bit to the cracks and comments your readers hand 
you? ■ ' 

I have been a reader of scientlfiction since It’s 
inception in magazine form. by Hugo Gemsback. (I 
guess that dates me fairly well as to years.) I read 
all that I can find and, as I live in the hills back of 
Santa Cruz, I often miss an issue so can not always . 
get just what the readers complain of, as I have not 
read the story myself. As the readers' comments are 
what I turn to first, out of sheer curlouslty on others’ 
viewpoints, I am often amused by their kicks. I would 
mostly hit the nail squarely. 

I am still wondering if Gwen Cunningham has found 
out how the cover ladies keep their— uh — clothes on. 
The wired bra might be the answer, or possibly it is 
just- paint. 

After reading the July issue and studying the cover, 
which is supposed to illustrate an Important moment 
in “The Kingdom of the Blind’’r I wonder why your 
artists don't stick to the script? 

I especially enjoy your H of F and have read most 
of them before, but still find them good. 

My only comment on your stories is that they do 
not come fast enough. Let’s go monthly. HUH? 
Wel-Ul. I LIKE 'EM.— Route 2. Box No- 61S-B, Santa 
Cruz, Calijornia. 

A nice letter, Mr. Krueger (who is listed 
as a consulting engineer specializing in heat- 
ing, ventilating, air conditioning, layout and 
design). Your criticism of the July cover is 
. reasonable — but the covers must be decora- 
tive rather than exact, which is why they fre- 
\quently contain errata spotted by those who 
like, to dig out such trivia. 

We’ll be seeing you monthly anyway since 
both magazines are bi-monthly and come out 
alternately. ' , 

THE DAM HAS BURSTED 

by Billie Lee Randolph 

Dear Ed; I-’m going to start a controversy. What’s 
wrong with Marchinoi? I think he’s pretty good. 1 
I like Bergey, too. All letters answered, no matter how 
insulting. All the art work was good this July Ish. 

. All the letters are interesting — the views and per- 
sonal opinions fascinate me. 

And now to tell the truth about the stories. They 
: were as usual, some good, some bad. 

1) THE KINGDOM OF THE BLIND— Geoi^e O. 
Smith. I really like that guy. 

2) PROXY PLANETEERS— Edmond Hamilton. The 
only thing wrong 'Was the length. It needed to be 
longer. 

3) SUPER WHOST— St. Clair. Give us . more of 
these humorous things. I like the style. - (Another 

: argtunent in the making). 

4) THE LIFE DETOUR— Keller. Fully deserved the 
HofF.' 

7) (1 skip here because there is plenty of room for 
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’improvement.) THE RING BONANZA— Binder. He 
needs more practise. 

11) (more room) DREAM’S END— Kutttier. This Is 
a disappointment. I usually like him a lot better. 

It was a nice surprise to see that article. Give us 
more oR and on. but please, please, don’t, don’t make 
a regular habit of it. The review of the zines keeps 
me pleasantly occupied. — Roinbouj Cafe, Bzichanan 
Dam, Texas. 

Okay, Billie, so don’t ■ worry about our 
making the OPERATION ASDEVIANT sort 
of thing regular. We don’t ' get enough of 
them to do that. When we do and think it 
interesting, we’ll run one. 

You’ve really asked for it with Marchioni, 
I fear . . . and Bergey. The two of them are 
pet clay pigeons for the critical fraternity. 

VIRCINIAFEN 

by Tommy Carter 

Dear Editor: A good friend of mine and S-F en» 
thusiast. Leslie Hudson, and I have recently been de> 
ploring the lack of fan activity in Virginia. So we 
thought we’d see what could be done about it, the first 
step being to ask ail S-F readers in Va., to get in 
touch with us. 

We don’t know what’ll develop along a club line 
exactly, but it ought to be a Jot of fun for everybody. 
Leslie and I are both crazy about S-F, and we'd like 
very much to work out something. So anybody 
interested please write Leslie at Roseland, Virginia 
(which is all the address he has) or myself. All letters 
will be answered — promptly evenl 

I really do think we can have something worthwhile 
if we get a good response; so all you S-F fans in Va., 
writel Incidentally, I'd welcome all suggestions or 
comments from non-Virginia fans who have the time 
or urge to offer anjr. Many thanks to our former- 
Sarge for running this announcement; tis greatly ap- 
preciated, I can assure you! 

I enjoyed the “Dark World” considerably, but I 
haven’t read any other issues since “Red Sun of 
Danger”, have been instead saving them to read during 
this summer vacation. 

By the way, glad to see you using G. 0- Smith, who 
is a darn fine writer. Wish you’d straighten me out 
' on something though- You’ve been using illustrations 
by some one you call either L. Sterne Stevens or Verne 
S. Stevens, claiming one is the son of the other; now 
those pictures look like the work of one Lawrence, 
but I suppose that’s a pen-name of one or the other 
aforementioned artists. But what is the name, L. 
Sterne or Verne S., of the illustrator you use? I agree 
witii everybody else in that he is as good in his own 
particular style as is Finlay in his. If the above 
sounds confused, it merely reflects my own state of 
mind. ... ' 

I like the new-style reader column, not because It is 
less zany, but because things seem on a much friend- 
lier level. More pleasant that way. . . . Incidentally, 
what makes the colunm so funny are the shafts of 
real wit flung so ruthlessly by the Sarge and most of 
the fans are pretty good too! 

Particularly Kennedy and Oliver, who are dropping 
fandom in favor of college. Great pity, too — gI7 Star- 
ling Avenue, Martinsville, Virginia. 

Best of luck to your embryonic fan group, 
Tommy.. We hope reprinting word of your 
and Leslie Hudson’s hopes will result in some 
fast activity. Come to think of it, there have 
been few evidences of fanactivity in Virginia 
to date. Let's hope it’s there and merely 
been lying in wait for a couple of enterprising 
souls like yourselves. 

You should have gorged yourself on SS 
novels by this time — let’s hope the diet 
proved digestible — ^but with STAR OF LIFE, 
THE LAWS OF CHANCE, LANDS OF THE 
[Turn page] 
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i EARTHQUAKE, THE KINGDOM OF .THE 
BLIND and LORD OF THE STORM, you 
should be doing all right. 

Your illustrator pal is Verne S, Stevens 
(also Lawrence), father of L. Sterne Stevens. 
Does that help? He’s mighty fine. Glad you 
like the letter column as it is today — ^but 
don’t count JoKE and Oliver dead yet After 
all, Chad is currently represented and JoKe 
comes out of his cave occasionally to pen us 
a missive. Let’s hear from you and Hudson. 

NO RACE FROM ANGER 

by R. R. Anger 

Dear Editor: The answer to the question "How-Im- 
proved Can You Get?” seems to be finally and com- 
pletely answered in the July Startling. Ghu, how did 
you do itl Elle cst magnijlque.' The lead novel is 
wonderful, way better than the May one. The illustra- 
tions are great, even Ye Ed is funnier and’ better in 
every way in- TEX. The cover — Oh, Ohl Ghu! How 
can you pick between them I 
In May we have Rosalind Russell clad in a Man’s 
gym outfit two sizes too small for her and firing a 
gun that looks for all the world as if it was cast out 
of a solid piece of lead. She is, of course, not affected 
by the temperature of space and some mysterious wind 
(in space, mind you!) is blowing her hair out behind. 

In July we have an fmusual study: Hedy Lamar Is 
apparently being taught to jump throu^ a paper 
hoop and register fear at the same time by a worried 
director. We see that the man is an important execu- 
tive because on his desk are the two essentials of an 
important executive — a telephone and a giant economy 
size bottle of bicarbonate of soda. 

The director is looking worried' because he does not 
think the Hayes Office will allow Hedy’s costume and 
because he thinks he must have been using too much 
of that stuff that comes in a bottle (not bic^lrbo^ate <if 
soda) because he thinks he sees a pair of grisly green- 
hands badly in need of a manicure (it's surprising 
how many people with green hands always need a 
manicure, sin’t it?) holding Miss Lamar. 

Poor fellow, be doesn't know that he’s just part of 
a Bergey Blotch and that he can’t expect things to toe 
normal. He should stop worrying and be thankful 
Bergey didn’t decide to make him jump out of a 
space^p in his red flannels like on the Jan. ish! 

Every sjory this issue was swell. You simply can’t 
beat this standard. 

1. The Kingdom of the Blind . . . George O. Smith 
is probably capable of more involved thinking than 
any other stf author. In this story he displays his 

• seemingly unlimited ability to carry on serveral 
distinct and individually complicated plote and view- 
points at once- The whole story from the title on in 
is presented from two totally different viewpoints — 
no small feat, considering the- subtlety and intri- 
cateness of the main plot. Ihe reader sees the events 
of the story from the eyes of James Forrest Carroll 
as a gripping adventure with his one life and that 
of the rest of the world as the stakes. He sees the 
alien people, and their alms, civilization and char- 
acters from close reality. At the same time the 
whole story is presented from the viewpoint of Dr. 
Pollard, the psycho. From this point of view the 
story becomes a complicated and interesting study 
in psychology with the fate of the world hanging in 
the balance to give everything an aura of tenseness 
that never lets up. As if this was not enough, the 
author refuses absolutely to take sides in the matter 
and so the reader is left witti the feeling that he 
' has read two distinct stories, each of which was full 
of drama, wonderful characterization, suspense and 
just about every possible, ingredient of a great story. 

2. Dream’s End ... A story which a^ieves the 
same effect as some of the best time-travel-paradox 
stories. 

3. The Ring Bonanza . . . Otto Binder is certainly 
a great' author on his own. Did he write Son of the 
Stars alone or was that a collaboration. It was 
publi^ed as by EandO. 

4. Super Whost . . . Lifelike, ordinary home life 
of the future. Never really, tried before in stf and 
very well done. 



5. Proxy Planeters . . . Original ideas and Hamll- ; 
ton writing. 

S. The Life Detour . . . Gives a strange feeling o£ < 
alienness even though the story was aSout humans 
on Earth. This is doubtless just what Dr. Keller 
wanted. 

A very, very wonderful issue, -Sarge. Thanks a lot. 
—520 Htfithland Ave., Ottawc, Onf., Canado. 

Well, ypu vented your spleen on poor Ber- 
gey, all right, all right. We rather liked that" 
cover, green talons and all. After all, if they 
did lay eggs, they needed claws of some kind 
to'scratch with. No, Bergy didn’t lay the egg 
on this one. 

For the rest, we’ll try to keep up the 
standard. 

VIRCflL SINGS 

by VirgirUtter 

Dear Editor: The July issue was su{4rb to say the 
very least. To begin with, Smith’s story is his best to 
date and if he'd only spent a little more time in pre* 
paring his rfiaracterizations it would be on a par with 
Sie newer Kuttner masterpieces. As it is. it will no 
doubt be a Hail of Fame classic in one of the issues 
ten or twenty years from now. 

It's indeed a pleasure to welcome Binder back to the 
fold; he’s written many fine stories but none of them 
surpasses the punch of The Ring Bonanza. Accent on 
human nature and discovery, that’s the fare I like! 
Try to get him back as often as possible. 

Drcowi’s End was typical of H.K.’s recent stuff.' It 
packs more of a wallop than all other stories in the 
issue combined. Lord! it's enough to make you doubt 
your own sanity. So far as I'm concerned, Kuttner is 
the new Merritt. Saki and Dunsany rolled into one, 
and he deserves all the credit anyone can give him for 
not prostituting his hne skill by turning out continual 
hack. f 

Speaking of hack, how did Hamilton's mess get In. 
the issue? 

The Life Detour, not representative at all of the 
fine stories of ages past, had a good idea behind it — 
a fine theme — but it was overshadowed by the juvenile 
viewpoint utilized throughout. I have a remedy for 
all those poor Hall of Fames which you’ve been letting 
out of the family closet. 

Why not get hold of some of the truly great yams 
published in the other stf mags of yesteryear? You’ve 
reprinted all the best ones at your own direct dis- 
posal. why not admit It? 

Super Whost still does not give Miss St. Clair the 
reputation you heralded would be hers. I fail to get 
excited over her stories. Now. if you were printing a 
magazine exclusively for the distaff trade. It would 
probably go over big but, as you’re not, let’s let the 
whole d^ing drop. 

Am glad you saw fit to print the article on Sub war- 
fare. It takes top honors among the features, of 
course. Let's see a lot more articles along the same 
lines. How about one by Willy Ley? 

As for the art department— well, when the Sarge 
got his discharge I had found hopes that Bergey and 
Belarski would get the same rush act. But it isn’t so. 
Not only is Bergey still going strong but he’s doing 
worse ttian ever. Mind you, his art and color sense are 
fine, but why don’t you give the guy some decent 
subject matter. 

Instead of well-rounded females being gripped by 
insinuated BEMs, let him do a pic on some less gaudy 
aspect of the stories. Other magazines do it and, 
with your new policy, I should think you would also. 
There have been so many complaints on this matter 
of late, ttiat I think a poll is in order. 

Question: to have Bergey paint voluptuous females 
on every cover, or let him have a chance at some other 
kind of subject. Resolved; no more BEMs and no 
more terrified femmes. . 

As for the rest of the Illustrations — they’re swell, 
exc^t for Marchioni and he would get by if he re- 
turned to his old style . — Milner Hotel, 117— 4th St., 
San Francisco 3, California. 
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Well, we’ll skip the laudatory comments 
and deal only with the gripes, Virgil. Your 
.beef about the Keller yarn is understandable. 
It did have a juvenile slant...' But so did just 
about every other of the so-called old- 
classics. Witness the Skylark series of Dr. 
E. E. Smith and others recently revived. For 
every John Taine or Stanley W.einbaum, 
you’ll find a million juveniles by the now-re- 
I vered “masters” of early stf. They weren’t 
!, classics — they were, for the most part, mere 
I primitives of quaint interest but low intel- 
. lectual appeal. They got by because they 
I were early in the field. 

! Our HofF quality will be on the way up 
from no on for a number of reasons not cur- 
rently to be divulged. 

IT CANT BE! 

by Jordan Green 

Dear Ed: I have just Enlshed reading the July issue 
of Startling Stories. It is 80 above here today, but 
; the bim on the cover makes me feel cold. Why,^ oh 
I why, does Bergey insist on the semi-nudes? Doesn’t 
I he know how to draw a gel with clothes on. Shame on' 
I you. Bergey! TSK. TSK. 

j Kingdom of The Blind: Smith. A truly startling 
story and one that is not beyond the realm of reality. 
No one, as yet, really knows what is waiting' out there 
I in space for mankind to run across. I liked that story! 

! The Ring Bonanza: Binder. 1 did not like this story. 

The plot is so, old it is mossy. I've read stories with 
! that . identical plot in them in ‘Westerns for years. 

I Mark' up a dud for Binder in this issue. 

I The Life Detour; Keller. Somewhat on the same 
I order with a. new twist. Not bad at all. - 
I I think Keller can do better. 

Dreams End: Kuttner. ?? ?? ?? No Comment. 

Proxy Planeteers and Super-Whost — Haven’t read ’em 
yet. Don’t like shorts, anyway. The Ether "Vibrates: 

I I do not agree with Millard Grimes as to his opinion 
I on the stories but I certainly do agree with him on 
i keeping Fantasy out of Stf mags. ' Fantasy will turn 
the best STF mag Into a 'Spook Rag’. Fantasy has no 
business in SS or TWS. 

So you wish some one would explain what "W-C” 

I stands for Re: Raj Behm SHHM I’ll tell you! It 
: stands for “Without Glee.” 1 have a copy of it. Does 
anyone know what has happened to Raj Behm? 

Stellarite and WG are both good but I like Stella- 
rite the best. 

Thanks for a good issue.— >1139 East 44th Street, 
Chicago 15. JUtnots. 

Jordan Green — he’s in . the wrong issue — 
we mean the wrong magazine. Jordan 
Green was the out-of-this-world Kilroy of 
George O. Smith’s QUEST TO CENTAU- 
RUS in the April issue of THRILLING 
, WONDER STORIES. How come he’s turned 
up here? We’ll let Smith puzzle it out, es- 
pecially since Green seems to go for his 
stuff. 

Don’t'knpw what’s happened to Raj Rehm 
of late, Perhaps the Fanzine Review will give 



ENTERTAINING PUZZLES OF 
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US a clue. Eighty degrees in the shade and 
he doesn’t like shorts. Meinheer Green must 
be out of this world at that! 



KONCLUSION BY. . . . 

Jim Kennedy 

Dear Editor: ‘After finishing the July issue of S.S. 
I can come to only one conclusion. Something’s 
wrong, for once it was a pretty good issue. 

The cover was the usuai Bergey style. The colors 
were a little too many and too loud, but nevertheless 
it was pretty good, except for the green hands. There 
was no mention of them in the story so why have them 
on the cover? 

“The Kingdom Of The Blind’’ was by far the best 
story in the book, It's one of these stories that has 
the reader wondering all through it. I still don’t know 
if there really were aliens or if they were just in 
Carroll’s mind. 

•’Ring Bonanza’’ by Otto Binder take second place. 
It wasn’t until I read The Ether Vibrates that I found 
out that the author was the famous EandO Binder. 
It was one of his best stories and I hope we hear more 
from, him in the future. 

“Proxy Planeteers’’ and “The Life Detour” are just 
about tied for third place. 

Although Miss St. Clair’s “Super Whost” wasn’t 
among the best In the book, it was much better than 
her “Soma Racks.” 

Last of all came '.’Dream’s End.” All I have to say 
on this is that Henry Kuttner can do better than this. 

And Lo and Behold! What do I find in The Ether 
Vibrates but another Kennedy. It’s getting so that 
there are so many of them hard to keep track of 
them all. So I’m sending out a call to all you fans 
who answer to the name of Kennedy: If you would 
kindly get in touch with me, we might be able to 
form a club of some sort. ‘The Kennedy Scientific- 
tion Pan Qlub” or some other name of that sort 
might be appropriate. I will be glad to answer all 
letters. 

And speaking of clubs. I wish somebody in Cali- 
fornia would, get in touch with me as to how I could 
join one of tiie stf. clubs in Calif. Or maybe I could 
start anofter one (I feel in an ambitious mood) Of 
course I’d need a little cooperation, so how about 
those letters. — c/o Route No. 1, Box I48-C, San Luis 
Obispo, California. 

Why do all these Kennedys need a club— 
to hit us over the head? Haven’t they done 
enough damage already? We leave to you 
readers — Kennedys excepted. 

And this mops us up for another round of 
slugging it out with you dear dear readers — 
you lucky people, you. Not much poetry tlais 
time out — which may or may not be a bad 
thing. 

All in all, an interesting department to 
manage. Keep it up and so long. 

—THE EDITOR. 
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Btmies ITiSl (SL0STI£Ei3II»i&, ?150]^SSSaoe3AIL FBHISHI ^ 
WYFB Is & new Miracle Enamel for aotoe. It Is NOT a wax w 
poUsb but s bard, tiigh-iustre ENAMEL flnlsb. With 
Qorone can do a beautiful Jobl Get a quart to paint your ear: 
or to get started lo tbia BI&MONET buslsesBl Bee your doaiea! 
or order direct. ^ 

E^ONEY-MAKINQ 
BUSONESSI WVPE 2 Cara 
Dallir 9er $25.00 eacb-Bi 
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Order ooe quart or more tod^ tor FREE details of powerful ' 
Just send PMtwd. f b«n PfX money-making plan. Wbf 

Ss. 'gS'lSn'S.'wtt, ' 

order and pay postage. Quarter mofoofWjia’iitooayBj 

tm C0H>., Sept. 57-R 22 14 DolmaR St., SI. louil. Ho. 
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If you want's WEAL CUM for PRACTICAL USE tolde oB 
outdoors get a SAFE - CLEAN - ECONOMICAL - BENJAMIM 
with Adjustable Power and AmaalnejAccuracy. For BMT 
RESULTS uo* BENJAMIN H-C F.ELLfcrs.JNRI.TCAT.ONC.Ca 
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®e Abi.-^RTISTI 

PREPARE TODAY FOR THE 
— FUTURE THAT LIES AHEAD 
Trained Artists Are Capable of 
Earning $$0, $69, $75 A WEEK 
Um your spare time to p r epare for a profit, 
atle Aft Careerl Start training at hom e, now] 
It’s pJoasant and intersstine to study Art ttia 
W. S. A. vay. COMMERCIAL ART, OCSICNtNO, 
CARTOONINO— all In ons complete course, Mo 

1 — experience necessary- • — * — ■- 

step by our pracUcal *• 

. -toiown since 1814. 

- for Information and FREE. BOOK, -AHT FOR 
FI.EASURI: AND PROFlT'*-telIs all about our 
course, material fumlahed, instruction seretco 
and commercial opportunities (or you In art. 
STATE A6E. i 

Course Approved Under G.I. Bill 
WASHINQTON SCHOOL OF ART 
i 5tudio6611H,ms-15thSt.,N.W.,Wash.S,D.C. 




KrecotiTe AecoontaotaaDdO. P. A.’i, 
Tboanmdis «f Arms seed them. We train y< 
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of staff ef 0. P. A.’s. PL^meot eoonsel sad fadp. Write for free 
book. "Accotuitaney, the Pnfeeslon That Pays." , 

LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn Si. 

A Corrospondenco insUtirtion Dept.ll329-H,CWea80 5« liU 



Tliis new 128-page book,- '‘Stammering* 
Its Cause and Conection,” describe^ the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific' 
cccrection of stammering i 
stuttering — successful for 
years. Free — no abligatiori. 

Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 4284, Circ' 

Tower,- IndtonopolU 4, tnd. 
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STUDY AT HOME for KEBSONAL _ 

end LARGER EARNINQH. E9 years expert In- 
atnictlon — orer 108.000 students enrolled. L1..B. 
DeETse awarded. All texts furnished. Easy pay- 
ments. Q. I. Approved. Send for FREE BOOK. 
AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 82.T.646H. Michigan Ave-.Oilcaao It. IH. 



ji^^neas 
I Aphids 
Debugs 
Crab Lice 
F Potato Bugs 
Bean Beetles 
Dust oh one spot Gueranteeci by ManufaeturW' 
Ons-Spel Ce; Jessup, Md^ 
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40-page FREE BOOK explains the causes 
and effects of these ailments. Write today — 
Thornton & Minor Clinic, Suite 1166, 926 McGee 
si; Kansas City, Mo. 
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NUMBER of items of interest loom 
on the docket. before we get down to 
the blood, sweat and you-know;-; 
what of playing hammer guy in the actual' 
process of dissection known in certain circles 
as reviews of science fiction fanzines. First 
in importance, it seems to us, is the arrival of 
the first copy that we have seen of an English 
professional stf magazine. We were not sent 
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the first issue, but the second, which arrived 
courtesy of David Kishi, merits attention. 

Entitled FANTASY and edited by Walter 
Gillings, who seems to be the bellwether of, 
the current British science fiction postwar 
revival, it is a slickpaper job, about three- 
quarters the size of this and other 'American 
stf publications in format. And, despite its 
title, it is far from being a fantasy magazine 
in the accepted sense of the word. 

The lead novelet, RELIC, by Eric Russell, 
is a tale of an abandoned alien space-ship 
infested.with invisible vampires, a time warp, 
-radioactive stunts, a robot and a' Lemurian 
tie-in. Elxcept for mutation it seems to con- 
tain just about all the themes with which 
American stf authors have been toying 'for 
many years. ' 

Other fiction, while competent, has the 
same proltficity of theme — which gives us the 
idea that the British authors, after their 
•long wartime starvation, are glutting them- 
selves with expression, of long-pent theories. 
But' they are, for the most part, well written 




and more than passably entertaining. They'll 
be catching up with the Transatlantic parade 
shortly. 

Articles, one on space-ships by Gillings, 
the other on certain newly-discovered facts 
.about Northern Lights by Thomas Sheridan, 
are up-to-date and interesting if not in 
sensational vein, which is quite all right with 
us. Features seem to be of standard level. 

All in all, this is a sound science fiction 
rather than a fantasy magazine and certainly 
one which deserves a high place in the field. 
We wish Mr. Gillings and his myrmidons 
every success. 

The PEN-INK Publishing Company, 130 
West '42nd Street, New York 13, N. Y., an- 
nounces a new and authoritative volunie 
called ROCKETRY, by Constantin Paul 
Lent, engineer, industrial designer and in- 
ventor as well as Vice-President, of the 
American Rocket Society during 1944. The 
title apparently tells the story, which may be 
of interest to rocketophiles as well as would- 
be space pilots. 

Other items worthy of mention are an an- 
nouncement by Jimmy Taurasi that FAN- 
TASY-TIMES, due to other preoccupations 
on the part of its publisher, will hereafter 
be published monthly.. Ten pages larger, it 
will cost 10c per issue, 25c for three and a 
dollar per year. 

And D. A. Macinnes, of 877 North Third 
Street, Memphis, Tennessee, has sent us a 
card announcing a new fanzine, NECRO- 
MANCER, /which has yet to arrive. This too 
(when, as and if, . . .) will be a 10c job and 
should have arrived by the time this column 
sees print. 

With which the business before us is wound 
up and we can get down to the hard and 
dirty work. The round-up of fanzines this 
issue is a good bit larger and more interest- 
ing than it was the last time — ^for which, 
praise Allah. So let’s at it, the A-list first as 
always.. 



FANTASY ADVERTISER, 628 South Bbcel 
Street, Los Angeles 14, California.. Editor, Gus 
Willmorth. No price listed. 

In small format with an excellent Cockroft cover, 
this is a soundly conceived and needed job. well 
executed. Its 32 pages include not only just about 
every type of stfads and swap offers, but are en- 
livened by Willmorth’s editorial, plugging the Phil- 
con, an article on fantasy In Stevenson, Kipling and 
Conrad by Paul Skeeters. and a brief itemized review 
section on new books of interest to stfans. Circulation, 
according to Willmorth, is an amazing 1,000 copies. 
Selahl 

[Turn page] 
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INTERESTING JOBS - OOOO 
PAY — EARN WHILE TOO 
LEABN — A BU.SINBSS OP 
YOUR OWN, are Just a few of 
the opportunities awaiting yeta 
as a Trained National RadlOk 
Television and. Electronic B»* 
pert. Broadcasting, Radio Ser- 
vice. and other specialised 
phases are constantly demand- 
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SHOP METHOD HOME TDAININB 

By a Real Established Resident Trade School 
With Classrooms, FM Studios. Sh^s and Laboratories 

gives you the knowledge, sltlll, and experience that assure deOinito 
progress — step-by-step for a brighter, more prosperous future. You 
Learn by Doing. Build a standard LONG DISTANCE SUPERHETERO- 
DYNE RECEIVER as shown above, an audio oscillator, a slgoal 
^nendbr (low jiowcred Radio transmitter) and many other u "' 



experiments « 



I equipment furnished ) 



I your home. National 



LBS 

sending cou'^nbelow^TOSATI 6-f. APPhoVKD 

MATIONAl SCHOOIS 

. tos aNOtitt V. eatiro 



MAIL COUPON 



Mail tfe sample ieospD and book mss. 
NAME 
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High School: Course 

at Home: 



Fnasy Finish in 2 Years 

t aoaa»piaiyasrourtlme ablUtlM permit Coune 

eqaivatent to readeot eebool work— prepares foreollecs 
enmiree exams. Standard H.S. texts supplied. Diploma 
Credit jfan B. 8. eobJoets alraedy oBatpieted. Sm^e sidtjeets irde* 
strsd. BIgli school edoe^oa it Ttw jmbm t ac t foradraecsmeot kb 
bostsenatul Indutrr aod seeUly. Don't bo iia^iappsd sU rosy 
Itfa Be a SWh Sebool gra&iats. Start yegt esw. Kee 

WlsOa os fogosat. Ife MllsaUaS., 

I American Bchoot. Peat. H-Md. brexelatSBOiidhlcage 3* 



gTIiZiii CHEAP OIL BURNER 

FOR HEATING AND COOKING STOVES - FURNACES 



WITH CHIAP EURNACt OIL 
i^NO MORS SHOVELING COAL 
OR ASHES. Seniatlimal Fuellxer 
Startor Vaporizing Srstem turns Cheap 
I No. 1 Furoaoe Oil. also Range, Heater.) 

I Tractor Distillate, Kerosene and l^ei 
oils into oil heat — one of the gulokest, 

I hottest fires known. LIFGTUIB OUAA- 
ANTES. |I.M Bonus Offer for Testing. 
We will let you tty it in your own 
fctove or funwoe for one month. Get yours for intro- 
ducing. Big profits QUICK. Be fl^ &nd In your 
name today for details and cash In on the tremend- 
ous demand for this Amaalng Invention. 

NORTHWEST MfQ. CO., 609*N MiUbill, 8. Dak,. 
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Dm’I be caught oapping when Opportunity knock& 
Prepare for advancement and more money by train- 
^ now («• the job ahead. Free 48-Page Books Tell 
How. Write for the book on the business fidd you like 
~-or mail us this ad with your name and address in 
tite margin. Now, please. 

□Hlfiber Accountancy DBuUnessManagemeoe 

□Traffic Management □Salc'kmanshlp 

□Uaw — Degree of LL.B. QExpert Bookkeeping 
□.IndustrlalManagement OC.P.A. Coaching 
OStenotypy (Machine Shorthand)’ 



FANTASY ASPECTS, m East Monroe Street, 
Little ‘ Falls, New York. Editor, listed only as 
NFFF sponsorship. Published quarterly. 5c per 
copy for NFFF members, 15c for others. 

A compllation-of the “best” in fanzine stories, this 
newcomer is essentially a reprint mag. Opening issue 
features stories by F. T:-Laney, E. Hoffman Price, B; 
Gaulin. Ken Krueger, J. Nitka and J. Riggs. If the 
imnamed editors can maintain such a standard they 
should do very well 

FANTASY COMMENTATOR. 19 East 235th 
Street, New York 66, N. Y. Editor, Dr. A. Langley 
Searles, Published quarterly, 25c per copy, five 
issues $1.(}0. 



IASAB.LE EptTENSfON UNBVERSITV 
A Correspondence Bnstitution 
Dep& liSag-B <817 So* B>earborn SL Chicago 5 




Banish the craviDg for tobacco as 
thousands have with Tobacco 
Redeemer. Write for free booklet 
telUoeol InjurlouseCectol tobacco 
and of a treatment which basreliev* 
edmanymen. Caution: 

Use only as directed. 

80 Years in Buolnees 
THE NEWELL COMPANY 
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153 Clayton, Sta..SL Louis 5, Ho. 



BE A 

WORK HOME or TRAVEL. Experienee unnecessary.! 

DETECTIVE Particulars FREE. Write to 
OEO. R. H. WAGNER, m W. 86th St., N. T, 




ThoNew 
Quick Trlmmorj 

Sometblng Newl Trim s^ur hair with* 
out any experience. It's eaevi The ex* 
ees9 hair comes off smoothly and eael* 
ly hy iuBt pullinp trimmer through hair 
like an ordinary comb. Save on hslr.«ut 

bills Trim your own hair or the , 

whole famllj^s. Send 69e and your Comb'A.Trlm 
wlU be sent at or-* — ' — ~ ' 



Sam Moskowitz tees off on British fandom in the 
seventh installment of his prodigious fenhJstory to 
good effect. Dr. Keller comes up with a brief memoir 
of his long stf career, Thryril Ladd Investigates slick 
magazine interest in stf subjects and other depart* 
ments are soundly documented in a rather more 
llvely-than*usual issue of this most scholarly of 
fanzines — enlivened as well this time with an amus- 
ing two-page picture feature drawn by Joseph Krucher. 
Almost alive. 

FANTASY REVIEW, 15 Shere Road, Ilford, 
Essex, England. Editor, Walter Gillings. Pub~ 
lished bi-monthly. Price (for Americans) 15c 
per copy, six copies 75c. 

Second -issue of the first good British postwar fan- 
zine. The editors and contributors- are still goggle- 
eyed over the wartime progress of stf writing, pro 
and amateur, in the U.S. .An interesting article on 
Arthur C. Clarke. British author-scientist, Is spot- 
lifted in a welter of gossip, reviews, obits and 
biographical notices. This is a good live job, indi- 
cative of a real renaissance in the BriUf Isles. 

SPACE TRAILS, 123 Edna Place, Buffalo 8, 
N. Y. Editor, Ken Krueger. Published quarterly. 
15c^per copy. 
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ANY PHOTO OR PICTURE 

Of Sweetheart. Relative or fVlend, repro* 
duced permanontly In thia beautiful onyr 
like rlna featuring the 
Kew Maxnlfled Set* 
tinyl Will last a life* 
timet Indestructlblel 
Waterproofl Enclose strip of paper for rlnx size. Cj 

postman plus a few cents podtaze. If you (Kxpertiy paiDted 
send .cash we pay postage. (Photos Returned.) asc extra.) 
PHOTO MOVETTE RING CO., Oepf. T-2, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Do you suffer from Getting Up Nights. Backache, NencmsDcss. 
Xeg Pains. Dlzmxesa, Swollen Ankles. Bhaumatio Pains, Bladder 
Weakness. Painful Passages, or feel old and rundows, duo to non* 
organic and non-systemlo Kidney and Bladder troubles^ If so. 
try Centex. 

This great medicine, a doctor's formula; has helped thousands of 
sufferers for over 20 years. Usually the very first dose of (b^tex 
etarts'to work Immediately to help you in these three ways: 1. Helps 
nature remove irritating excess acids, poisonous wastes and certain 
germs. 8. This Qleanaing action helps nature alleviate many pains, 
aches, soreness and stiffness. 3. Helps reduce freouent nlglit and) 
day calls, thus promoting better sleep. 

Get Cyttex from your druggist today. Give It a fair trial as directed 
on package, Uoney back guanmteed unless Cystex satisfies you. 



A neatly put out pocket-sized little job on slick 
paper, which features repinting of a single prozine 
story— 4n this issue, PRISON PLANET, by Wilson 
(Bob) Tucker — and a biographical sketch of the 
author. Jack Wiedenbeck cover a very good job. 
It -should do well. 

SHANGRI L’AFFAIRES,' 6373^ South Bixel 
Street, Los .Angeles 14, California. Editor, Charles 
Burbee. Published irregularly. 10c per copy, 3 
copies 25c, 6 copies 50c. 

Full of hades as ever, the Angeleno have given this 
issue. i^36, added spice by an Ashley-Laney feud 
as to the extent of degeneracy among LASFS fens. 
Cheer up — it’s all in fun, if not exactly clean fun, and 
the rest of the mag is larded with -the usual gossip, 
LASFS meeting reports by Tigrlna and a daffy 
fantasy or two. Them LASFSers and their feuds! 

SOUTHERN FANDOM, Ripley, Tennessee. 
Editor, Lionel Inman. Published irregularly. 
10c per copy. 

Under a subhead exhorting secession from “Yankee 
fandom” Messrs. Inman, Splawn and Knighton have 
cut loose with a light-toned and highly amusing new 
'zine of songs, dances and witUy (?) sayings- toy 
themselves, Joe Kennedy and .Ray Rarden. Good 
fun. 



A LAUGH ON EVERY PACE OF 
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STELLARITE, 4 Winship Avenue, San Ansel- 
mo, California. Editor, John Cockroft. Published 
irregularly. 10c per copy. 

If anyone wants to know what became of Ra] Retun. 
he is present in force (story and pics) in this some- 
what whacky job, aloong with Jim Love, Redd Roggs 
and the editor (Cockroft, that is). Almost all fan- 
ftction, with a somewhat juvenile slant toward parody, 
it rates A-Iist mostly on newness and effort. 

You know — A-list for effort. 

THE GORGON, 4936 Grove Street, Denver 11, 
Colorado. Editor, Stanley Mullen. Published 
bi-monthly. 15c per copy. 4 copies 50c. 6 copies 
75c. > 

Second issue of a very professional piece of work, 
which seems at least to uphold the standard of its 
first, if not improve it. Featuring splendid artwork 
by Editor Mullen and Roy Hunt, this is a highly adult 
'zlne, featuring an intriguing study of stf in Chinese 
literature by Marijane Nuttall. a couple of first-class 
pieces of writing by Editor Mullen, an amusing poem 
by Mike Castle, a book review by Ackerman. Denver 
fangossip by R. C. Peterson and other well-contrived 
items. One of the best, if not the best fanzines now 
printed. a.- 

THE STAR, Box ^7046 Station G, Los Angeles 
37, California. Editor, Walter Graham. Pub- 
lished bi-ennially. Price unlisted. 

A real heavyweight, evidently intended as a medium 
in which real scientists can meet and exchange ideas. 
This should be a bonanza for fans of a true scientiflc 
bent. It is to be run by subscription and. ultimately 
intended as a quarterly if sufficient contributions prove 
forthcoming. A HISTORY OF THE FUTURE, by Wil- 
liam R. Rennagel, is to be featured in the next issue. 

VAMPIRE, 84 Baker Avenue, Dover, New 
Jersey. Editor, Joe Kennedy. Final issue. Price 
20c. 

JoKe’s final ai^earance in the fanzine field — whltffi 
is to be lamented as Vamp has been one of the leaders. 
But maybe he'll be impelled to do a Bernhardt and 
make some more farewell appearances. We hope so. 
as he has rounded up an all-star cast for his swan 
song, including Joe Krucher, Gerry de la Ree, Bob 
TucKer. George Ebey, Gene Hunter, Walter Coslet, 
Don Wilson. Ackerman,' Harold Cheney, Jim Brecken- 
ridge. Waiter Kessel, Briggs and Rotsler. If you 
haven't seen a copy, latch onto one somehow. 

All in all an excellent A-list, although 
the turnover seems to be fright^l. But if 
some of the better newcomers manage to 
stick, the loss of such standbys as ACOLYTE, 
[Turn page] 





IF YOU SUFFER FBOU BRONCHIAL ASTHMA PA^ 
OXYSUS. from eo« fhs, gespinir whee*iag — wr ite go ieB 
tor dariBff SO-DAV TRIAL OFFER. Inquiries tram Bo- 
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Qnside Vrado Qnfformation (Snt pon" 

Row to uu the Steel eausro— tton to Bie sad set 
B»we-~Ko« to build luT&liure— Hov to use e 
cnitre bos— How to use the cbalk line— How to use 
rules end eesles- How make joints— Carpeaiere 
•ricbmeiic— Solving mertsurstioa probleme— ^Ee> 
timatioK sirenxb o( Umbers— How to set cliderti 
nod sills— How to frams bouses and roofs— How to 
estimate coets— How to build houses, barns, g;ar> 

Kss. bunialowe, eto.— How to read and draw 
plans— Drawiuc up speciBsations— How to ea- 
«avai«— How to use aettinss 12. 13 and 17 on the 
oieel SQuars- How to build beiats and aeaffolds— 
okylisbia- How to build otairs— How to put' oa 
ieisricr trim— How to baas doors— How to laib— 
lay floors — How to paint 
OesdOsseeeaaaossBeDBnB 00008000 DO oaseesaoaaoeoDss.seosoflCoaeaeoa 

THEO. AUOCI. & CO.. 40 W. 33rd $«., Now VorCi CItf 

Ufa A«^U.CifmnWr« iBdBBUdiriOgl<lM.4»«lj.c«>7ArVfC« MO.lt. 

I^»ai r.muSl hiTd»»». •ndli mr.ubly uaiil «S Is »atd. Otberwin IwBl 

He ebUstUsa ualses 1 am sstuM. 
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CHANTICLEER, LeZOMBIE, VAMPII® 
and the like will not be vitally damaging to 
Fanzinia. We can only hope for the best. . 
And now for the B-list 



BiniBLINGS, 6371/2 South Bixel Street, Los Angeles 
14, California. Mitor, Charles Burhee. What Burbee 
has in mind in this apparent one-shot we don’t pre- 
tend to know, as it seems highly topical and local. 
Save for brief editorial note, all four pages are occu- 
pied with a peroration directed at A1 Ashley. . V. 



FANTASY "nMES. 101-02 Northern BoulevaM, 
Corona, New York. Editor, James Taurasi. Hereafter 
published monthly. 10c, per copy. 3 copies 25c. Best 
of the current news-zines now that E'ANEWS is dogged • 
by misfortune and appearing seldom; Breezy, factual, 
argumentative and up-to-date. Well worth the new 
price. / 



FAPARITION, 670 George Street, Clyde. Ohio. 



listed. Eight pages of Jewett sounding off — x^ich 
can be pretlty, amusing if you go for Jewett. Next i| 
please. . . ■: 



GLOM, Box $6151 Metro Station,' Los Angeles 55, 
California. Editor, Forrest J. Ackerman. Published 
monthly. 5c per copy. Abetted by Robert C. Ruark, 
Matt Welnstock, Jonne Evans, Carroll Wymack and 
Bob Heinlein, the Ack cuts loose at' all and sundry in 
his own inimitable way. It’s good to see this once 
prodi^ous fan publisher and current literary agent 
back in the held. 



PORTLAND SCIENCE-FANTASY SOCIETY NEWS 
BULLETIN, 3435 Northeast 38th Avenue. Portland 13, 
Oregon. Editor, Don Day. Published irregularly. Price 
unlisted. Indication of fanactivity upsurge in the 




America's Favorite Picture Magaiine 
Now Bigger and Better. Than Sver! 

© 

NOW ON SALE— 15c AT ALL STAhTOI 



SilL COUNTER CARO PRODUCTS 

Bdild a CMd-paylnc baslscee Of roor own. Call 
on dealers of all kinds; show natlonalljr^sden^ 
Used Aspirin. Cosmetles, Razor Blades and 200 
•oUier necessities. Big 5c and lOc retail packages, 
blgh quality. Attractive counter displays aeli 
foods fast. Free book gives amazing facts. Write! 
WorW’a Prodwcto Co., Oepfc 73-W, 8pcRc«r« Inif, 



Just out ! An amazing scientiflc discovery called 27 Second 
Cleaner. Cleans and polishes eye-gla&ses in 27 seconds. Pre- 
vents "greasing,” steaming. Smudgy finger marks disappear 
"as if by magic.” Year’s supply, in plastic compact only 59c 
postpaid. Special — 2 for $1.00 C.O.D. orders, postage 
Mon^ back guarantee. Send order to 27 Second Cles 
Dept. i6-M, 6837 N. Talman Ave., Chicago 45, Dl. 
agente, salesmen, write for big profit plan. 





great Northwest, this is a highly localised joh. Let's 
hope it stirs things up in its dismct. 

PHILADELPHIA SCIENCE FANTASY SOCIETY 
NEWS. 1366 East Columbia Avenue. Philadelphia 2S, 
Pennsylvannia- Editors. R. A. Madle and J. Agnew. 
Published bi-weekly. 5c per copy. 6 copies 25c. 
Brought into wider prominence by the Philcon, this 
highly efficient news-zine of Philactivitles has been 
wmning new readers. 

SPACEWARP. 2120 Bay Street. Saginaw, Michigan. 
Editor. Arthur H. Rapp. Published monthly. 10c 
per copy. An amateur printing job keeps this one 
off the A-list despite such able contributors as IK^lkie 
Connor. Marie Larson, Edwin Sigler. Ben Singer and 
Bob Stein. Pretty hard to read. 

SiPARX. 7S Sparks Street, Cambridge 38. Massachu- 
setts. Eiditor, Henry M. Spellman III. Published ir- 
regularly. 5c per copy. Third issue of a very amateur 
job indeed. 

THE FANEWS, 1443 FourUi Avenue South, Fargo. 
North Dakota- Editor. Waiter Dunkelberger. Pub- 
lished irregularly. 2c per sheet, 55 for $1.00. We are 
sorry to learn that family illnesses have plagued the 
indefatiguable Dtmk and cut down his lanapplicatlon 
recently. But it’s good to have this granddaddy of all 
the news-zines still in the field. Hope things clear up 
—and fast. Dunk. ^ 

THE ROCKET NEWS LETTER, 91 Pine Street, River- 
side, Illinois. Editors. Wayne Proell and George 
Whittington. Publication date and price unlisted. The 
official bulletin of the Chicago Rocket Society, after 
an opening page of society news, is packed with more 
heavyweight rocket information (rormuiae and the 
like) than even Willy Ley could ehake a Roman 
candle at. Too heavy for us! 

TIME TRAVEL TALES (first three issue), 428 Main 
Street. El Se^ndo. California. Editor, Rex Ward. 
Published irregularly. 7c per copy. 4 for 25c. A new 
one which may well make the A-llst if a promised 
change of policy comes through. Ward is clever 
enough to rate it if he gets things going. 

TWO THOUSAND A.D., 428 Main Street. El Segundo,. 
California. Editor, Rex Ward. Published quarterly or 
bi-monthly. 10c per copy. 3 for 25c, 15 for $1.00. An- 
other Ward opus which just misses A-ratlng, thanks 
mostly to sloppy appearance. Blaine Desmond. Arnold 
Wyatt, Joe Kennedy and the editor enliven a hopeful 
issue. Luck! 

TYMPANY. 2215 Benjamin Street, Northeast, Minne- 
apolis 18. Minnesota. Editors, R. L. Stein & Redd 
Boggs. Published bi-weekly. 5c per copy, 6 for 25c. 
13 tor 50c. Good live news-zine stuff, if the boys can 
keep up their early pace. 

Well, that does it — and the B-list wasn’t so 
bad either, by some miracle. Let’s see some 
of you jump up to the A-bracket. As you 
master amateur publication techniques you 
ought to be able to lift the entire field. Hop 
to it. 

—THE EDITOR. 
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Now you can enjoy many hours of exciting reading 
pleasure at a small fraction of the original cost. 

The Popular Library reprints bring you word*for-word» 
page-for*page books of proved popularity in durable 
reprints. Take yoUr choice of the titles listed below. 

O mV ONE A FUU-SIZEE^ VOLUfiflgS 






mi osiiomAUY pygusHSD at $2 m m cmt 






,0 119 Firebrand by Tom Gut 

o 103 The Phantom Canoe by William Byron Motvery 
o 114 Ramrod by Luke Short 
o 118 The Flying U’s Last Stand by B. M. Bower 
o 104 Mesquite Jenkins, Tumbleweed 

by Clarence E. Midford 
o % Singing River by W. C. Tuttle 
o 95 The Rjed Law by Jackson Gregory 



o 113 Crucible by Ben Ames W tlltams 
o lU Bkdelia by Vera Caspary 

o 87 Fatal Descent by John Rhode & Carter Dickson 
o 109 I’ll Sing At Your Funeral by Hugh Pentecost 
0 108 The Yellow Violet by Frances Crane \ 
o 98 Dividend On Death by Brett Halliday 
o 97 A Variety Of Weapons by Rufus King 






f. 



liiiliiJigilM 



o 102 Duel In The Sun by Niven Busch 
o 110 Congo Song by Stuart Cloete 
o 94 The Mortal Storm by Phyllis Bottome 
o 115 Popular Book Of Cartoons 
o 107 Crossword Puzzles 
o 91 The Sea*Hawk by Rafael Sabatini^^M 
o 101 Lummox by Fannie Hurst ' 



POPULAR library* INC., Dept. TFG-11 
10 East 40th St., New York 16. N. Y. 

Send me postpaid the Popular Ltbraty books 1 
have circled. 1 enclose 25c (in coin or in U. S. 
stamps of small denominations) per copy (NOTE; 
We pay postage on orders for 4 books or mote. 
U ordering less than 4 books, please enclose 3C 
per book extra for postage.) 

87- 95 98 103 108 111 115 

91 96 101 104 109' 113 118 

94 97 102 107 110 114 119 
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1 TALKED WITH GOD 

o o 0 yes t astvally and literally 



As a result of that little 
talk with God, some 
twenty years ago, there 
-came into my life a 
Power so sta§||^ring 
that at first I wondered 
about it: Then, when I 
realized that it was the 
Power of God, I discov- 
ered that the, shackles 




Dr. Frank B. Robinson 



and I drive a wonder- 
ful Cadillac. 

YOU TOO CAN 
TALK WITH GOD, 
aiid when , you do, if 
there is lack in your 
life, this, same Power 
which came into mine 
can come into yours. 
Fear, distress, and all 



which had bound me for over forty the other allied things pass out of 
years went a-shimmering. There , the life when this staggering Power 
came into my life a Power the like comes in. If you will fill in the 
of which I had never known. Up coupon below. I’ll send you free of 
to that time I was perhaps the all cost, information which may 



world’s biggest failure. 



make you blink your eyes. It may 



NOW . . . ? Well my every dream sound unbelievable at first, but it’s 
had come true. I am President of true — believe me. So fill 'out and 
The News-Review Publishing Cp. mail the coupon . . . NOW. This is 
which publishes the largest circu- our 20th year of operations exclu- 
lating daily newspaper in this area, sively by mail, so you ’need have no 
I live in a wonderful home which fear. We are quite reliable, and are 
has a beautiful pipe-organ in it. My interested only in your finding the 
needs are all amply taken care of, same Power Dr. Robinson found. 



F R i 



FREE 



Psyehiana. 



Dept. 32 Moscow, Idaho, U.S.A. 



Please send me a^>so/u^e/y free— details of how 
you discovered the Power of God in your life. 



STREET AND NO STATE.. 



Copyright 1946, Psyehiana 
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FLASHLiaHTBATTERIES 



Energy 



Enough. 

HurlThis . . 
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Tht regitltrtd tradt-mark “Evertady" 

. diatinguiahet prodtufa of 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY. INC.--' 

so East 42nd Street. New York lT.N. Y. 

VnU of Union Carbide irrn and Carbon Corporation 



MEANS BBICHTCR LIGHT . 
^ LOMQgft UFE 



• To you. this means nearly 
twice the energy . . . almost two 
timesiong^ life of bright white 
light. And it's yours for the 
pre-war price . . . ttiU only lOH 




